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Numerous letters have been received expressing 
appreciation of our new publication, 


The Fing’s Gold. 


By Mrs. ELIZABETH CHENEY. 
A busy housekeeper says: “I carried it from one room to another as my duti 
called me, and my interest increased to the end.” 


A minister’s wife writes: “It is charmingly expressed, of the highest grade 


ighest ¢g 
thought, and deserves to be read by the thousand.’ 

A schoolgirl sends her opinion: “I take it to bed and to school with m« 

An earnest Christian worker declares: “It makes me think of Sheldon's /x / 
Steps. I believe it is calculated to doa great deal of good.”’ 

An officer in “Sorosis”: “It is intensely interesting.” 

A mother expresses the wish that the book may reach “many Christian mother 
adding, “Helen West's mot r is one of the choicest spirits I ever read about 

A banker’s wife writ: It presents a high ideal of social life. I think it will 


the means of making some lives sweeter and better.” 
I2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & PYE, Cincinnati, O. 
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Arr. L—WESLEY’S ORIGINAL AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


By Jolin Wesley’s will his manuscripts were given to Dr. 
‘homas Coke, Dr. Whitehead, and Henry Moore, “ to be burnt 
ol published, as they see good.” At the time of Wesley’s 
death Coke was making one of his episcopal tours in Ame 
ica and did not hear the news until he and Asbury reached 
Port Royal, Virginia. For nearly a day so stunned was he 
that he “ was not able to weep ; but afterward some refreshing 
tears gave him almost inexpressible ease.” After Wesley’s 
burial by torehlight, early in the morning to avoid the great 
crowds—fully ten thousand having come to see his placid face 
as his body lay near the entrance of City Road Chapel the 
previous day—his funeral sermon was preached in the chapel 
by Dr. Whitehead, who had retired from the itinerancy and 
had long been Wesley’s favorite physician, being then a local 
preacher in London. Henry Moore, the companion of Wes- 
ley’s travels and his confidential friend, to whom he spoke with- 
out reserve, was then preaching at Bath. Word reached him 
from London that John Pawson had taken upon himself to deal 
with the letters and other manuscripts at City Road in a most 
unwarrantable manner. Moore, as Wesley’s executor, wrote 
at once to Pawson to put a stop to this destruction. Pawson 
replied hat he was only destroying old and useless letters. 
Moore replied, forbidding him to deal in any further way 
with any of Wesley’s books or manuscripts, which he was 
about to destroy, as he “ thought they did not tend to edifica- 
tion.” Among these was Wesley’s own copy of Shakespeare, 
with notes, for even his journal written in Georgia tells of his 
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fondness for Shakespeare at that early day. Pawson replied: 
“It was not my design to give you a moment’s pain by what | 
have done with Mr. Wesley’s papers, etc., ete. However, I 


willsend you all —among them a curiosity, some little books 


written in hisown shorthand, which you understand much bet 
ter than I do.” These “little books ” proved to be none 
other than Wesley’s daily and hourly journals, the originals 
from which he afterward made such extracts as he deemed de 
sirable to be published, the latter now known as his famous 
Journal, and more read and more interesting than Xenophon’s 
Anahbasis or Cresar’s Commentaries. 

Of these little books which thus narrowly escaped destruc 
tion only one is known to be in existence, and that is now in 
America, where it was written in 1736-37, during the time of 
Wesley’s labors in Georgia, and whence he took it back to Eng 
land,a hundred and sixty-three years ago. Having been sacredly 
preserved by him until the time of his death—after narrowly 
escaping destruction at the hands of Pawson—it had been in 
the possession of only two families after it left the hands of 
Henry Moore, until 1897, when it was purchased by Mr. 
Thursfield Smith, J.P., Whitchurch, Salop, England, from 
whom it was recently bought by the writer, while fraternal 
messenger to the British Wesleyan Conference. As the fly 
leaf shows, Mr. Moore gave it, in 1817, to Miss Elizabeth 
Taylor, of Carmarthen, who left it by will to Rev. John Gould 
Avery, in 1847, with the inscription, “ From his much obliged 
and ever affectionate friend, Elizabeth Thomas, late Elizabeth 
Taylor.” The family of Mr. Avery, a distinguished and able 
Wesleyan minister, naturally set great value on this unique 
treasure, pronounced to be “the most precious Wesley docu- 
ment in existence,” and retained it in their possession for fifty 
years. Mr. Thursfield Smith, a retired iron manufacturer who 
has the largest collection of Wesleyana of any private individ 
ual in England, regarded it as the most valuable Wesley docu- 
ment known, refusing all offers for it until convinced that it 
should be brought to America, where it was originally writ- 
ten and where six millions of Methodists now have their home. 

Before this wonderfully interesting manuscript volume left 


England for America, Rev. Richard Green, late Governor of 
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Didsbury College and the author of the West Yy Bibliography, 
and one of the best known and most accurate of England’s 
antiquarians, had it in his possession some six months for care- 
ful study, making a translation, where necessary, of many of 
the abbreviations used by Mr. Wesley in putting so much in 
small space. The entries of a few days are 1n Byrom’s Syst m 


, 


of shorthand, which Charles Wesley urged his brother to learn 
that their correspondence might be conducted in it for the same 
reasons of privacy that led them often to converse in Latin. 
Mr. Green’s knowledge of Byrom’s system has enabled him to 
translate an oceasiona! « ntry, as where under date of December 
19, 1736, Wesley inscribes, partly in shorthand, on a fly leaf 
of the journal certain personal rules, as follows : 
In Nomine Dei. 
1. To be more watchful before and in prayer, 
2. To strive more to be thankfu! for what I eat. 


3. [A piece of mild asceticism as to abstinence from ‘‘ choice” food; 


it decipherable. 
4. Every hour you may—watch, strive. 
5. Look into no book but ‘‘ V. 6 ” until Christmas, 
6. From 12 to 4 Pp. M., parish. 
7. Speak no unkind or unintended word. 
The abbreviations for the most part are such as are used to-day 
in some universities in taking down lectures, a system known 
as “abbreviated longhand.” For instance, the first entry of 
the day is usually “ p. p.,” which means “ private prayer,” fol- 
lowed by “p. w. D.,” meaning “ prayer with Delamotte.” “ Lr. 
br.” means “ letters to brother”—his brother Charles. * Lr. 
O.,” or “ Wr. lr. O.,” means “ Wrote letter to Oglethorpe.” 
When this entry occurs—*“ br. B.”—it means “ breakfasted on 
bread.” “ Rp. x.” means “ read prayerand examined.” “ Ntw.” 
means “interview.” One of the most striking abbrevia- 
tions is “ y,” used for “ hearers.” Thus, “55 y” gives the size 
of the congregation. Sometimes, as when Wesley preached 
in Charleston, he is able to enter “about 300 y;” but Savannah, 
with its small population, rarely furnished more than “120 y.” 
On the page facing this is a facsimile page of the journal, 
showing the odd mixture of long and shorthand. How it 
happens that the records of two days so far apart as July 3 


and December 23, 1736, are on the same page, does not appear. 
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The following letter from Rev. Richard Green tells the esti 
mate in which this manuscript journal is held in England : 

Birmingham, N 1%.—Dear Bishop Hendrix: Mr. Thursfield Smit} 
has forwarded to your letter to him of the 8th inst. You express a 
wish that I should write you my full and candid estimate of your pre 
cious little MS. P t Journal, Let me first say that—though I think 


le treasu ould be in the keeping of the American Methodist 


thie Littl 


Church, beca ‘k was written in America and relates to work 


ne in tha suse the American Methodist Church is so larg 
and influenti 1 because your brethren in America do take so di 
interest in the past history of Methodism, and in all the things relating 
rec 


to John Wes! yet I begrudge your having it; for, first, it is not a 
ord of Metho m, but solely of John Wesley’s years’ work before Met 


odism (as we thi f it) had a being; second, and John Wesley was 
Englishman, and belongs to England and was one of the greatest of 


Englishmen ; third, my judgment it is the most interesting relic of 


Wesley's that w ssed However, it is yours now, with its mat 
teresting deta ind secrets locked up in the curious contractions and the 
stenography I r to its full translation some one must devote him 
self to the co the entries of one day to similar entries on other 
days. Intl vay I succeeded in making out anumber of contractions 
My “tra t you will find in the large manuscript book which I 
prepared, and vy I understand Mr. Smith gave you with the 
journa 

I am indulgi: the hope that when we get possession of Weslev's 
full Journal (now manuscript only) we shall be able to translat 


diary more accurately 
In the proceed f the Wesley Historical Society, Vol. 1, Pt. 3, I 


have given in ac t f your little book. Allow me iwain to p int out 
the relation of r little volume tothe published journals 


First: Wesley for many years wrote for his own use an account of his 
occupation dur every hour of the day Of course he was driven to 


use contractions in writing, that he might crowd the whole into small 


space. Yours is one of the many volumes he must have written; and it 
is the only one known to exist 
Second: At intervals—you will find reference to this in your volum 


he wrote out at full length not only an account of the principal acts o 


his life, but also his reflections on men, books, etc., etc Several 
tions of this (Wesley’s common Journal) are known to exist. Mr. Kelly’s 


(to which referent s made in the Recorder article that you name) is one 
portion. 
Third: Wesley’s printed Journal, so well known throughout the worl 





is (as he states in every portion) a number (21) of extracts made by him 


from the manuscript journal, No. 2 


Again let me say that you have a priceless treasure; that I grieve when- 
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yy iis pocke t aiarv o1 journal ( f We siey, now 1n An erica, 15 


ume six and a half inches long by four wide, stoutly bound 
! f, and contains one hundred and eighty-six pages of su 
rnote paper. One hundred and seventy-five of these pages 


I 
re both numbered and dated, the dates also ineluding the days 
the week. Thes pages are tilled with Mr. Weslev’s neat 


+ + 


nd clear writing. Each of the numbered pages is devoted to 


the doings ot a single d iv. and each line to the work of a sin- 
cle hour, save when voyaging in rough weather between Savan- 


ind Frederica, or between Savannah and Charleston. The 


W if gives a minute account of how he spent every hour of 
every day, during the period embraced in the journal. Thi 
iabit, he tells us in the Preface of his printed Journal, was be- 
un many years before, in pursuance of the advice civen by 
Jeremy Taylor in his Rules for Holy Living and Dying, so 
that he might account to himself as well as to God, for how 
} 


he employed every hour of his time. This little twelvemo he 


accordingly carried about with him, most of the time in his 


pocket, that he might make. the entries without fail. In a 
book of Memories and Anecdotes, published in 1790 by 


‘Philip Thicknesse, late Lt. Governor of Land Guard Fort,” the 
uthor mentions several interesting reminiscences of Wesley, 
to whom he brought a letter of introduction in Georgia. He 
was with him in a small boat on his way to Charleston, when, 
despite the officer’s remonstrance against the ¢ iptain’s excess of 
sail and Wesley’s against his exceeding profanity, he inereased 
e mast 


e was pleaded with, until finally t] 


broke and they were all about to be capsized. Mr. Thicknesse 


both, the more ] 


* 
| 


reiates that Wesley calmly opened his trunk and took outa ll 


a 


t- 


tle book which he said he was anxious to preserve. This he 


t 
placed in his pocket, so as to have it on his person should they 


have to rband mn the hoat. As the pocket jourt 7 records 


° . 1 ; : > 4? er ‘ 7 
minutely this ineident of the broker mast, it quite probable 
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that this is the very book which he was so careful to preserve 
and which has survived until now. It is not strange that some 
of Wesley’s spiritual children, following the example of Rev. 
Richard Green, on first seeing a book most closely connected 
with Wesley’s person, have kissed it. Itis John Wesley’s best 
portrait painted by himself. There is nothing in all literature 
comparable to this self-revelation—a life written by hours! 

Happily, the eighteenth century was one in which keeping 
diaries or journals was quite common. It were difficult to 
write satisfactorily the history of Methodism without the jour- 
nals of Susanna Wesley and her gifted sons, the journals of 
Whitefield and Coke and Asbury. They are as essential as 
the “field notes” of the surveyor or pioneer. Governor 
Stephens, who succeeded Charles Wesley as secretary and 
General Oglethorpe as governor of the colony in Georgia, 
kept a journal of which only seventy copies were published— 
a work or series of volumes (for there were several) of untold 
value to the trustees of the colony for whose benefit it was 
kept and to all who have had access to its pages. As Wes- 
ley’s contemporary during some months of his stay in Georgia 
the governor gives a somewhat minute account of his preach- 
ing and habits at that critical period of his history. Wesley 
is, however, his own chief biographer in recording what took 
place, not only on the Sabbaths when Governor Stephens has 
victured him, but also during the hours of every day. 

The daily life of Wesley usually began at four o’clock in 
the morning, and, according to the faithful record of his 
hourly journal, the first hour is given to “ private prayer.” 
Sometimes even this first hour is also marked by “ prayer with 
Delamotte.” His morning hours are spent for the most part 
at his desk and an ong his books. His Greek Testament is his 


constant companion on land and water, so that he early acquired 


a familiarity with it which enabled him all his life to quote 
from the origil al any text of Scripture whose English rel de !- 


ing in the King James Version he had for the moment for 
gotten. If, in after life, he adopted as his motto, “ The world 
is my parish,” it is evident that when he had a parish of his 
own—and this Savannah parish is the only one he ever had 


his motto was, “ My 


parish is the world.” His wonderful 
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journal gives the names of his parishioners whom he faithfully 
visited every afternoon. Light is thrown on the family life of 
hat little town of wooden houses, each sixteen by twenty-four 
feet in size, with the neighboring Indians—Tomo-chichi at 
their head as méco, or chief—making their frequent visits. 
Now, he finds a family quarrel in progress; and at another 
time he writes the will of a sick parishioner whom he follows 
a few days later to his grave. Now, he is greatly encouraged 
about one of his flock whose career he has been watching with 
hope; then, with an aching heart, he makes the entry, “ Mark 
Hird intoxicated, alas!” Charles Wesley writes from Frederica 
how the quarrels of two brawling women have disturbed the 
peace of the village, and John willingly exchanges duties with 
him for a while. Charles is almost overawed by preaching to 
a hundred at Savannah, while John’s journal records a Holy 
Thursday’s experience at Frederica as follows : 

Being Ascension-Day, we had the Holy Communion; but only Mr 
Hird’s family joined us in it. One reason why there were no more was 
because a few words which a woman had inadvertently spoken had set 
almost all the town in a flame. Alas! how shalla city stand that is 
thus divided against itself? Where there is no brotherly love, no 
meekness, no forbearing or forgiving one another, but envy, malice, re- 
venge, suspicion, anger, clamour, bitterness, evil-speaking, without 
end ! Abundant proof that there can be no true love of man unless it 
be built on the love of God. 

One stormy afternoon at Frederica is given by hours, where 
Wi sley records the quarrelsome temper ot ™ M. H.” and his 
wife—apparently the woman who had so disturbed the com 
munity a few days before. Before dinner she is “angry.” He 
dined with her, and she is reported as “ milder” at two o'clock. 
At three she became “ very angry,” “ quarrelled.” At four 
she is reported as “a little milder.” By five she is “very 
ungry, quarrel alas ;”’ and by six she “could not hear.” Her 
quarrel seems to have been with her husband, who was present ; 
for it was a couple to which Oglethorpe said he would rather 
ive a hundred pounds than have them come to America, he 
laving been overpersuaded in giving his consent. After 
studying her case thoroughly and seeking in vain to help her, 
Wesley records a few days later: “She utterly renounced my 


friendship. Be it so! Such an entry recalls that other one, 





—— 
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when the virag was one of his own household. “ Non eai 
reliqui,; On UUs isis non revocabo.” Could Charles Wesley 
avoid recalling his experience in Frederica when, years altter- 
ward, he saw much of this person—“a woman with a sorrow- 
ful spirit”—who sought the society and counsels of the 
Methodists ? Ile wrote to his wife, “T ealled two minutes 
before preac! ne on Mrs. W. at the Foundery, and in all t] at 
time had not one quarrel.” 

Such encounters disturbed the spirit of John Wi siey far 
more than his perils in the wilderness, of which his journal 
gives so minute a record. At times we find him wading in 
the swamps with the water breast-deep and compelled to spend 
the night—a December night, too— sleeping on a log without 
» of clothing, waiting for it to become 


covering or a change 


light enough to find his way, in company with faithful Dela- 
motte and his ignorant guide, to the nearest farmhouse. Only 
the soft air of Georgia could have saved from an early grave 
one who counted not his life dear unto himself, that he might 
finish his course with joy,and the ministry which he had “ re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace ot 
God.” He afterward attributed his being cured of spitting 
blood by living so much in the open air during his life in 
America. Tis journal shows him frequently at the oars, as he 
makes the inland passage from Thunderbolt, down by Skidoway 
and Wassaw Islands, through Ossabaw, St. Catherines, Sapelo, 
and Doboy Sounds, on his way to St. Simon’s Island. More 
than one venerable live oak is pointed out as ** Wesley's tree,” 
unde r which he was wont to preach in the open alr. The 
journal that records all these journeys by days and hours 
proved to be most fascinating to Oglethorpe. To him Wesley 
not only mentions sending extracts oceasionally, but, under 
date of Sunday, May 23, 1736, we tind him closeted with 
Oglethorpe it midnight, reading his journal. The entries for 
the next day begin at midnight. “Twelve: read journal to 
Oglethorpe. He quite open. l. Talked of M. W.and M. H. 


[the two great d sturbers of the peace, his own and Charles’s}. 


He open. Friendly. 2. Talked of Savannah and Frederica. 
He advised. 3. Talked of his life, ete. Headvised. 4 Sk pt. 


5:15. Private praver. Interview with Delamotte.”’ So the 





rtunate ( irles rhe even had a bed 
The pocket rnal shows that he gave mu 
ite rs o thre are These were HOU slmMply i 
apt 1 children, such as have always had some 
the thought of faithful pastors from apostolic days 
ley was accustomed to meet, on Sunday afternoon, 


orty children such as Delamotte taught during th 


caretuily instruct them in the Bible, and also to asl 
questions on what they had been taught. He thus formed 
Ss inday school in America some fifty years betore LO 
Raikes formed one in England. Many of these children ta 

n that first Sunday school were doubtless orphans, and ws 


afterward gathered into Whitetield’s orphanage a 


} 


inder his faithful Habersham, who succeeded De] 


charge of the school. At this time the journal sh 
much given to reading Abbe Fleury, in whose /ns? 
Children le tinds so much good that ! 
ater, to be used in preference to some eatechisi 
The literary I dustry of We sley was somethin 4 
even at that early period. His journal tells of ar 
Fr: nch Gra r that he was then preparing. He 


the tirst Methodist hymn book in Charleston, in 17 


produced in facsimile some years ago fromm the 


the original edition known to be in existence, whic 
$102.50 at a London book sale. The manuser 
shows the urs whieh Wesley employed Ll sex 
even translating hymns for this collecti: Three « 
yinns in his own handwriting on the fly leaves « 


id iptations trom the German, a d re pu shed 

hymn book. One of them has a most interesting 

showing how 1 h his own poetry became the veh 
Christian aspirat and even his experie1 | 


he adapts an 


script jour! now in America were his trans 


ction of Psalms and Hy ns, Was Te- 
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return to London—when Peter Bohler was instructing him in 
the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit—after Wesley had 
heard him and others give their experience he stood up and 
said, “ We will sing the hymn: 

My soul before Thee prostrate lies ; 

To thee, her Source, my spirit flies ; 


My wants I mourn, my chains I see ; 


‘ 


V let thy presence set me free 

Lost and undone, for aid I ery ; 

In thy death, Saviour, let me die! 

Grit ved with thy grief, pain’d with thy pain, 

Neer may I feel self-love again.” 
Bohler relates that during the singing Wesley often wiped his 
eyes. In his distant American parish Wesley had found 
among the Moravians this hymn best suited to his need, had 
translated it, had written it in his pocket journal, and had 
borne it on his person back to England. There is also in the 
little journal another hymn translated by Wesley and to be 
found to-day in the hymn book of the Wesleyan Methodist 


Church of Great Britain. It begins, 


I est among ten thousand fair 
This original journal ol Wesley shows how, amid all his 


trving experiences on land and water while serving the col- 
onists of many tongues in Georgia—being unable to begin his 
coveted missionary work among the Indians, owing to the 
Spanish and French atta ks which ang red the red men 


against all white men regardless of their nationality—he was 


ever seek ne wl if he bye autifully ealls aad resthood.” Law’s 
Christi n P f - nd Scouga *s L te of God an thy, NO | af 
Man, as well as 4 Kempis, are frequently mentioned among tl 


books he is reading. Writers like Bishop Potter—who or 


dained him both deacon and priest—Arechbishop Sharp, his 
father’s friend Patrick, Bishop Beveridge, Owen, Plato, M 
ton, and Shakespeare are much read. It was Wesley's cus- 
tom to finish one book before beginning another, and to ente 
the date at whi . book was finished. The Mysties a 
even the Chur h fathers we re care fully studied at this time als 


This Georgian iod was marked | 
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Spanish, and Italian so that he could readily read the best 
works of divinity in those languages and was able to conduct 
religious service in them for the benefit of the colonists speak 
ing those tongues. His diligence in mastering the German 
tongue, that he might the more perfectly learn the best 
things written by Moravian and other writers, appears from 
the entries in his journal which show him to Minted spent as 
much as nine hours a day on German, five of these hours 
without a break. Here is revealed a man as learned as Mo 
ses—a man, too, gifted in making the songs of the people and 
preparing ultimately to make their laws, but like the great 
lawgiver ne eding to be seasoned by solitude, trial, self-knowl- 
eage, and knowledge of men, before men could see that by 
his hand God would redeem a mighty people. 

Added interest is given to this priceless manuscript book 
by what Charles Wesley entered on one of the fly leaves just 
before the brothers parte din Charleston, as Charles was about 
returning to England. Under date of July 29, 1736, after 
Charles had been some five months in America and while, 
as the journal shows, they were on their way by boat from 
Savannah to Charleston, John proiie rs his little pocket journal 
to his brother, that he may make the following memorandum : 
‘Half of ye callieo (sic) to Mrs. Davison : ye other half to 
Mrs. ¢ ‘alwe Half of ye cloath to Mrs. Patison. Desires Mr. 
inhi 4 to vidi Reed a penknife. Give Mr. Twait on 
Mr. Burton’s Sermons.” Charles also wrote several lines 
Latin—in which the two brothers frequently carried on th 


conve rsation wl en they a sired it to be p! vate. TI nese sil 


sm. SOV 


ple entries, in the handwriting of the poet of Methodi 
i s 


that he was unwilling to leave the res of the new wo! 

\\ ut s eC Bill ple ( xpressi ns ol ] is attect n tor these « ld 
parishioners at Fred rica, among whom he found { eipers 
in Christ Jesus. Some of these entries recall the closing lines 
penned Paul, “ The cloak t [ left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest, bring with thee, and the b , but espe- 


Quy bytes K. C. Oleg KJ), 


& 
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Art. IL—THE PREACHER AND THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Consmerine the extent to which preachers draw upon tle 
out-of-doors for illustrative material it is surprising what a 
dearth of definite first-hand knowledge of the out-of-doors 
exists among them. There is a vast amount of neutral con- 
ventional talk about Nature, generalizings on the seasons 
and spheres, enjoyment of mountains, seas, and days, but very 
little that is person il. vital, fresh, and re al. Well-read people 
have come to have an almost irreverent acquaintance w ith the 
out-of-doors in its wider aspects, and they also possess an 
amazing stock of text-book information; yet the people who 
can tell the difference between a sea gull and a fishhawk on the 
wing, who know when and where to look for the hepatica, are 
few. So-called “ nature study” has had a recognized place, 
even in the public schools, for nearly a generation—long 
enough at least for the young men now preaching to have 
been led to such a personal acquaintance with the outlines 
of natural history that they should not be led into talking 
about the “king of beasts who roamed in the dark forests of 
Africa.” One might expect such a preacher to illustrate his 
next point with polar bears that dwell in the mountain fastnesses 
of America. Inaccurate, indefinite, conventional ; displaying a 
kind of interest in nature, and a certain appreciation, but how 
academic, literary, stale ! We see things because they are 
pointed out to us; visit places because others have visited 
them : enjoy things because told that we ought to. The 
lilies compare with Solomon’s robes, in our eyes, and the 
ravens live by a divine providence, only because some one 
says, “ Behold!” 

The defect of all this lies largely in a wrong approach to 
Nature. We know too much. We bring a glacial theory to 
bear upon every pebble, and we march up with a long Latin 
tag for every roadside weed, or else we are too rapt and wor- 
shipful ; chanting lines from the poets—* Twinkle, twinkle ” 
at every star, and “ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll!” at every stretch of seabeach—like priests and oracles. 


Science is good ; poetry is good ; the evil lies not in them, but 
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in our being satisfied with them in place of a personal ac 
quaintance with the world that they try to explain and portray. 
Science and poetry are the grammar and literature of the out- 
of-doors; the real life is to be learned only by living where 
this life is lived. They broaden our understanding and 
quicken our love after we get to Nature. They are not the 
way, the approach ; that way is the cow path to the pastures 
and woods—the way of personal contact and observation. 


r 1 
rhis reall 


y is the path of the poet. Before one can climb into 
the swaying tops of the tall trees and rock with the winds: 
before he can lie beneath their wide arms in the forest silences 
aud absorb their breath and spirit ; before he can sink at their 
feet with soul and body weary and surrender to their watch 
care—before all this he must first get into the woods. Imagi- 
nation is a timid and tardy creature, ever W aiting on the dis- 
coveries and conquests of observation. She is like a carrier 
pigeon, swift and beautiful on the wing, but never willing to 
fly until taken away from home. She begins her flight where 


observation liberates her. Imagination without a basis of 


observed fact is hallucination, as faith without a foundation of 
certain truth is credulity. “The stars in their courses,” sang 
Deborah. But not the first night man swept the heavens 
with his eye did he see that the stars had “ courses ;” they had 
lighted him through centuries of nights before he saw them 
move. And not until their circuits had been burned into his 
sky was he able to sing, “ In their courses they fought against 
Sisera.”’ 
The elements of the poet’s knowledge of the out-of-doors 

cannot be learned for him. He must get them for himself. 

And Nature, the old nurse, 

Took the child upon her knee, 
wrote the poet concerning the naturalist, and just as truly 
might Agassiz have written it of Longfellow. The poet’s 
“effortless absorption” of nature must be preceded by a long, 
painstaking training in conscious perception. His senses 
must be taught and drilled into a habit of alertness so sponta- 
neous and automatic that observation becomes second nature. 
No more than one’s untrained fingers can bring balance and 


harmony and unity into a picture upon canvas can one’s 
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untrained eyes catch and group the pictures of the fields. The 


world is a beautiful confusion, a sweet but meaningless babel 
to the poet who is unskilled by long and careful observation 


and independent interpretation. We must approach nature as 
we approach literature—personally and back at the alphabet. 
We began with A Bb C; our children are being started in 
with Browning and Emerson. Modern methods are in conflict 
with the old-time notion that the sane and natural beginning 
in learning to read is not with the rules of syntax and the 
philosophy of meter, but with the letters. We did not 
wander blissfully through the green pastures and beside the 
still waters of our Mother Goose the first time it was spread 
before us. We wrestled a long time with A BC first; we 
repeated those letters over and over till they were photo- 
graphed, chiseled, upon our memories; till our very cerebral 
twists kinked and crooked and hooked themselves into the 
shapes of the motley crew. Then the weary waste putting 
them together and seeing ideas in them! and the ideas 
together for thought—to say nothing of the years before a 
suggestion of style came over us! The patient, persistent 
struggle from the forms of things to their meanings, from 
meanings to the harmony, the wisdom, and the deeper mys- 
teries of creation, is the only method by which we can learn 
to read the book of nature. If its beauty, poetry, and truth 
are to be revealed to us—not to our favorite poet and through 
him to us—we must learn the alphabet of the out-of-doors, 
then how to spell and read until reading becomes effortless 
and the words become no longer mere words but forms of 
thought, clothed upon with and concealed by their souls of 
truth and beauty. The progress of man’s knowledge of 
nature has been one of evolution, its process one of induction 
—from a gradual accumulation of isolated facts to their classi- 
fication, to inference and discovery of order and law. In the 
words of Mr. Hamilton Mabie: “ Nature first taught man to 
see and hear things; she first discovered to him his senses, 


and following this discovery woke imagination, and then re- 
ligion, poetry, and art were born.” This is the history of the 
race. It must also be the history of the individual. Von 
Baer’s law obtains as strictly with our mental and spiritual as 
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with our physical development. The heritage of the ri 
the heritage ot the individual, but we are not born to it. 


DY step we must traverse the long pathway of the race in 


personal development before coming to our own. 


This personal contact, this first-hand study of nature, 
particularize our knowledge—the only kind of know] 
the out-of-doors that we can really enjoy or use. 
striking tendency among people who think to the point 
study to go off into the clouds the moment they get out o 
doors. Ministers, especially, deal so much with generalities 
with principles, eyeles, systems, worlds, and infinities—that 
when they touch things definite and tangible their terms are 
often vague, their facts general, their thinking watery. Loos 
this merely book-read man in the woods and fields and he has 
the 

Blank misgivings of a creature 


Moving about in worlds not realized— 


which misgivings resemble those of the poet, however, only in 
their blankness. The preacher who makes flights afield from 
the pulpit, and who never goes on foot from the study, usu- 
ally gyrates among the fog-banks of the Milky Way and gets 
no nearer the earth, where the things are that interest men 
It is easier to fatten cattle on salt and water than to interest 
men in things in general. If there is one style in writing 
and preaching flatter, staler, deader than all others, it is the 
kind that comes no nearer a date than a decade and that talks 
about the laws of nature and the systems of things. It is the 
definite, the particular, the specific, that gives distinction, force, 
and freshness to literary form. We all appreciate the admirable 
style of Professor John Fiske. Speaking recently about his lit- 
erary habits he said: “I give very little attention to the way 
[ express my thought. But I hate general terms and hunt 
round till I find the specific word.” What need of searching 
much further or giving other attention to expression? “Seek 
first the specific word (for in it usually is the thought) and all 
things else shall be added to your style,” might almost be 
taken as literary law and gospel. There is a certain pleasure 
in the sound and the blaze of a sweeping periodic generaliza- 
tion; a kind of dizzy delight in star-soaring. The preacher’s 
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Pegasus rarely needs a curb-bit, but spurs rather; and what 
the preacher needs is to have, besides Pegasus, a Centaur in 
his stables, and on his return from the skies to take the man- 
ast for a canter over the solid, man-inhabited earth. It 


isn’t a fault that we see the world too much from poetic 


heights and through the mystie veil of farness, it is our 
right to 

( » the crag w ‘ ced hand 

( to the sun 1! vy lan 
Se ae ee ae a oe a, ee ‘ : and ” 
as truly as! | eagie s, Dut ought we to roost and nes 
there ¢ Because the Re v. Edward Everett Hale never gen- 


eralizes about birds and flowers but mentions the oriole and 
the colum bine 9 and never about men and women, but talks ot 
John Black and Sara White, he is always interesting. The 
sight of the world from heights where the wrinkled seas 
crawl below us is vouchsafed to poets and now and then to 
ministers and common men, yet Pisgah came but once to Moses 


nd the pathw Ly ran tor forty years t! rough the wilderness. 


al 
We do not stand on Pisgah too often, we simply wander, with 
our eyes open, all too little in the plains of Moab. This par- 
ticularized knowledge of the common outdoor life about us is 
the only preparation for a genuine appreciation of the greate: 
grander aspects of nature. We have to reckon infinite things 
in terms finite ; and what other measure for Mount Washington 
aud Niagara have we besides the hill in the old home pastm 


re 


and the brook at its feet? One needs almost to have felt the 
flame of the cardinal flower before he can watch and worship 
as the sun sets in a west of burning glory. 

Usually those ardent lovers of the out-of-doors whose 
thoughts are ever trailing over the edges of the universe, 
climb Mount Washington on the crazy, snorting little engine 
and step at once from the cab into the world above the clouds. 
Better that way than never to stand on the top at all. The 


railroad is a boon to the old, the weak-headed, and those with 
heart trouble. But the only way for the healthy and v igorous 
is the path up through the spruce to Hermit Lake and over 


the Head Wall of Tuckerman’s Ravine. There is no prepara- 


tion for the summit like the struggle through those narrow 
forest detil s and the climb over that erim, aw ful Head Wall 
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—then, just short of the peak, to stop and pick a tiny sand- 
wort from the Alpine Garden along the very edge of the rent 


and rocky height! If the majesty of God rolls in upon ou 
souls from this mountain head ho less does his intinite love, 
his infinite power, come to us in this little blossom plucked 
on our ascent. One who ean climb the mountain blind to the 
revelation, unaware of the mystery in the humblest flower-cup 
has no eyes for the far-rolling mightiness of peak and plain 
and unblurred boundary of sky that revolves about him on 
the summit. But it takes a trained eye to see the sand-wort 
il of special knowledge to know it is a sand-w rt, 

any eye not totally blind can roll around in its socket 

and make out mountains from the top of Washington. We 
need this special knowledge, this careful training of the senses 
The poet, artist, naturalist, and the simple unsophisticated 


lover of the out-of-doors come to their love, th 


elir discoverir 
their inspirations, through much observation of the small and 
particular. So long as the nebular hy pothesis is a more agree 


able kind of problem to us than, for instance, the number o 
feet of earthworms that four young robins will swallow in a 
day, just so long shall we be shut out of the heart of Nature 
This does not mean that we need to be anatomists to feel the 
loveliness of the Venus of Melos. The strength and grace 01 
But it is when we take tlh« 


17 


the human form appeal to us all. 
scalpel and beg n to cut that we find we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Our love and understanding wait upon a 
personal acquaintance. “To know her is to love her,” said 
Burns of Bonnie Leslie; and never was truer word said of 
Nature. We must know her in particular; as much of her as 
our dooryards hold, as the trees of our sidewalk, the orchard 
copses, and tields about us. " He is a thoroughly or 


alist,” wrote Kingsley, “who knows his own parish thorot 


Again, this personal contact with the out-of-doors 


freshen our facts and make what we know our own. 

have worked to death what the books say. We will go out 
our way to read what others have written about the bluebird 
but not once think of listening to the little fellow who sings 
every spring in the apple tree by the window. We use the 
h. “A thorough knowledge of the text 


commentary too muc 
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} 


is the best and only commentary you need,” is a favorite bit 
of advice with one of the most luminous biblical exegetes 
I know. The preacher who will act upon this suggestion shall 


} 


bring forth new things from the Bible as well as old; and 
even more abundantly laden shall he come with new things 
from the fields and woods. It is impossible to sit down before 
a stupid toad and watch him carefully without discovering 
something fresh and interesting. We have been slapping mos- 
quitoes all our days, and here within the last few months 
some things have been found out about them that are of infi- 
nitely more interest and importance to most of us than a bona 
fide flash-light communication with Mars would be. There 
are no two anythings in this world, not even two peas of the 
same pod, exactly alike; no single thing entirely explored. 
To discover this unknown is to be original. 

In a recent lecture on “ Pulpit Power,” or a theme to that 
effect, the following passage occurred. When the speaker had 
reached the point in his discourse where he was telling the 
part Nature ougl 


exclaimed : 


it to play in the preacher’s education he 


Go forth into the beautiful world, and sense the poetry of the Creator. 
Feel the ceaseless flow of life and motion everywhere. The waves of the 
ocean teach the student deep lessons of grace and truth; wings of the 
birds of heaven, branches of the trees, waving grain, floating clouds, 
dashing torrents and majestic rivers flow—all these are God’s visible 
poetry embodied for our culture, Nature has sweet voices to thrill the 
dead imagination into life. The voices of the summer are all magical. 
Even the zephyrs come laden with strident insect voices—-a gentle sym- 
phony of Nature’s orchestra for the soothing of the soul. The countless 
orbs that course the heavens make a great audience and under the audi- 
torium of the midnight skies great souls listen to the harmonies of the 
spheres with glowing rapturé Once such divine entertainment appre- 
ciated, ete. 

Without donbt the lecturer had “ sensed ” this “* entertain- 
ment,” but we can be pardoned for suspecting his orchestra 
was made up of the poets and conducted in his library. I do 
not aceuse him of purloininga single phrase. Not atall. But 
these thoughts have been uttered once for all by a master or 
else said over and over in these conventional forms till they 


are trite; stale as the “‘vernal spring” and as dead as Rameses I. 
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This same lecturer (when he wasn’t lecturing) told about a 
new species of ant that he had discovered, and the tale would 
have held the attention of any audience under the skies. It 
is the ant that you have discovered, not the “ countless orbs” 
we all have seen, that we are interested in. No matter if it 
is but an ant, no matter indeed if it has been named and de- 
scribed before, if you discover it for yourself you will make 
it new to others. Something or the power of the old Norse 
goddess Hilda, who brought back to life every night her war- 
riors that had fallen during the day, belongs to the independ- 
ent thinker, to the first-hand observer. He may take the 
commonest thought, the most familiar sights, but he puts into 
them new life and meaning. If the air of reality, if the flavor 
of the out-of-doors is to get into the preaching, it must first get 
into the preacher. It will come with the touch of the earth, 
as strength came to Anteus. One may say many beautiful 
things about Nature from a wide reading of books, without 


much personal acquaintance, but they will be general and im 


personal, lacking point and force; poor stuff for sermons. 
The book, Nature and Culture, is of this stamp. Compare 
Mr. Mabie’s beautiful chapter on “ Personal Intimacy” with, 
say, the whole of Mr. William Long’s book, Wilde THESES Ways. 
The difference is that Mr. Mabie’s is about personal intimacy, 
while Mr. Long’s ¢s personal intimacy—a crisp, fresh, stirring 
series of observations that take hold upon us as the most mel 
liflnous philosophizings cannot do. Mr. Mabie goes from his 
study into the woods; Mr. Long comes from the woods to his 
study. The atmosphere of the fields, the dash of dew, and the 
smell of earth about prose and poetry do not come from other 
books, nor from dreams and imaginings about glories and sys- 
tems, but from men who saw and heard and felt the out-of- 


doors lite for themselves. 


Sparen Hay, 
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Arr. IIL—METHODS OF STUDYING RELIGION, 


SPEAKING ol the relation of biology to medicine Mr. 
Huxley once remarked that as the physical sciences develop 
they become more dependent upon one another.* The same 
is true of studies relating to religion. On the one hand 
theology becomes more and more dependent upon historical 
and literary science, the history of religions, and even the 
natural sciences. On the other hand the sciences of man are 
increasingly impelled to take account of religion as a fact of 
human nature and history. The result is increasing commu- 
nity of interest between scientific and religious thought. 
Preachers hasten to appropriate natural science, and men of 
science, whatever their attitude toward dogma, perceive that 
religion is not a by-product of the cosmos, but a prime factor 
of evolution in its moral, social, and economic aspects. Psy- 
chologists even venture to give advice as to the substance of 
religious instructiont and to reprimand the churches for their 
shortcomings. 

At a moment like this, when tendencies to reorganization 
are rife, there is special oceasion for the study of methods 
and points of view, as distinguished from the substance of 
knowledge. It is needful to ask not only whether this or that 
is true, but also how we can find out the truth. We must 
know how the various fields of research are bounded and what 
are the data, the presuppositions, and the procedure within 
each. There are four chief types of method with respect to 
the study of religion. 

l. The Method of Speculative Metaphysics.—Since the 


aim of metaphysics is to ascertain the ultimate reality of the 





universe, its conclusions have been almost invariably regarded 
as vitally related to religion. In the introduction of his Zn- 
cyclopedia of the Philosoph ical Sciences Hegel remarks that 
the objects which philosophy contemplates are the same as 


those of religion. “In both the object is truth in that 


® Life and Lett v p. 3 
+ Address by G. Sta Hall on “Some Principles of Bible and Sunday School 
Teaching.” ret t } ; Tranacr pt, Oct yber 31, 1900 


tH. R. Marshall, J ind Reason, p. 4%, fi 
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supreme sense in which God and God only is the truth.” But 
the century just past has witnessed the practically complete 
collapse of speculative metaphysics. The methods of the 
sciences have profoundly moditied, probably for all time, the 
method of philosophical research, and consequently ot 


metaphysical type of religious thought. Speculation 


tempted to deduce the world from a priori principles, al 


hence to savy how things must be, the philosopher of to-day 
content to say what things are as indicated by observation and 
analysis. Speculation moved from ideas toward things ; 


newer procedure begins with things themselves. At its best, 
speculation could do no more than sketch the barest outlines 
of existence in general, and with respect to the supreme 
concern of life, its highest product was a justification for a 
possible religion. The more modern thought, on the other 
hand, insists first of all upon understanding actually existing 
religions. 

/1. The Method of Theology.—Theology in its traditional 
form is closely related to speculative metaphysics. For, first, 
it does not describe religion as it actually exists, but rather 
seeks deductively to demonstrate a logical basis for the religion 
which it represents ; and, second, it borrows from metaphysics 
several fundamental propositions, such as those contained in 
the proofs for the existence of God. It differs from specula 
tive metaphysics in that it deals with a particular historical 
religion, and also in that it appeals to intellectual authority. 
Theology of this, the traditional, type appears to be suffering 
the fate of speculative metaphysics. Objection is made to 
both its a priort method and its appeal to authority in matters 
of intellect. As to its method, not only does it stand in sharp 
contrast to other types of research, but its conclusions have 
been again and again overturned by the method of the nat- 
ural sciences. From Galileo to Darwin the method of science, 
rather than that of theology, has been the arbiter on all points 
of dispute between the two. 

That theological method, however, is at last being modified 
in the direction of what was once regarded as its foe will be 
obvious from the attitude of the theologians, presently to be 
described, toward the question of intellectual authority. But 
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the lateness of the reform, the long insistence that fact must 
be gotten at by some process of deduction from a general idea 
this has created unnecessary prejudice against the content of 


religious belief. The Bishop of Derry and Raphoe Says; 


The commentary edges out the text The explanation of the mode i: 
which the fact is assumed to be brought about occupies the place which 
of right belongs to the fact only. Probably half the objections whi 
perplex young minds and seem to them unanswerable—nay, which, 
many instances, really are so—come from this source. They are argu 


ments—sharp, fierce, resistless—against a particular explanation or an 


assumed mode of the fact, none whatever to the fact itself.’ 


The appeal to authority, as made by Protestants, has had 
the following traditional form—Purely rational grounds are 
first offered to prove the authority of the Bible. Let it be 
noted that this first step is taken by reason in its ordinary use, 
and that the existence of authority at all “ depends on the 
answer which reason makes to the proofs furnished, so that 
reason is the ultimate umpire in the whole case.”+ After 
proving that the Bible is authoritative the mind’s “next step 
is obvious; it must find out what is contained in the word.” 
Thus reason is held to be competent to accept the Bible as a 
whole betore scrutinizing its contents, and we are forbidden 
to apply to the parts of the Bible the rational processes which 
we are invited to employ with respect to the Bible as a whole. 
Newman merely applied this principle with unusual rigor 
when he taug! 


it that the real use of the private judgment is 
to look out for an authoritative teacher. § 

A goodly number of theologians, however, find difficulty 
with the logie of this procedure. First, i is perceived that 
the Bible “is not infallible to us, unless we believe in the in- 
fallibility of the judgment which pronounces it to be infalli- 
ble.” The attempt, by means of certain faculties, to set up 
an authority which shall be superior to them contains within 
itself the seeds of disintegration. For, sooner or later, inevi- 
table differences of opinion necessitate an appeal to Caesar— 


the ordinary reason which 1s the prius of the whole. So 


*W. Alexander, Primary ¢ onvictions, Xil. 


+R. S. Foster, Prolegomena p. 247. t Op. cit., 
§ Essay on “ Private Judgment,”’ in Essays Historical and Critical, vol. ti 
C. M. Mead, Supernatural Revelation, p. 319 
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pronounced is the dissatisfaction with this particular theory of 
authority that a prominent theologian declares that “ authority 
has not only been misplaced, but so grievously misrepresented 
in its nature that the very word, as employed in the sphere of 
religion, has become an offense to the friends of truth and 
The theory occasions no end of embarrassment 
in ion, also. What, for example, it is asked, is 
his infallible authority? Is it the manuscripts now in ou 
possession, or the original manuscripts whose preci 
we do not know ? i the ‘r case the 
accessible and at best only hypothetical. he lormer case 
we are confronted with the problem of what to do if we find 
errors in the supposed revelation. One author says: 

The mind, in such a case, will reason thus: (a) The proof is adequat 
that this is a book containing divine revelations which are necessarily 
true; (+) The proof is positive that this statement, as construed or in 
terpreted, cannot be true; Therefore, either the text has been misin- 
terpreted or yrrup , or some clew to the original meaning has been 


lost, or this particular passage is not one of the contained revelations. 


But this, also, tends to make the authority not a concrete 
ascertained standard at all, but rather an abstract idea whos 
actual application rouses up as many difficulties as the posses- 
sion of an authority is supposed to allay. 

The general approval which thoughtful men h: 
the use of critical methods in the study of the 


plies that the right, always conceded to reason, to pass upon 


the source of the sacred writings as a whole is now conceded 
with respect to the origin of each of the parts. The ble is 
whatever its particular contents are, and the authority of the 
whole must stand the test of each part. “Even if we wer 
already convinced upon rational grounds that a dogmatic rev 
elation had been given, nevertheless each article of this revela 
tion would continue to be a legitimate subject for research, 
because the truth or falsity of that article would be a part of 
the evidence by which the whole was either confirmed or 


4 


weakened.” ¢ 


For these reasons, as well as others growing out of the con 


*A.B. Bruce, Apologetics, p + Foster, Prolegomena, p. 274 
tJ. Drummond, /ntroduct 0 dy of The 
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tents of apologetics itself, the notion of authority is undergoing 
a transformation. The change takes two forms. The first 
identities religious authority with that of testimony. Thus, 
an English writer, attempting te show that authority and free 
inquiry can be adjusted, says : 


There is an authority which does and should enter largely into th 


grounds for belief, an authority distinct from that which the truths them 
selves should directly exercise over the mind and conscienc« It is the 
authority of the testimony to spiritual facts of multitudes who in greater 

ess degree acknowledge their reality, and more especially of men and 
women whose es have exhibited exceptional moral power and saintli- 
meen 4 


But it is admitted that such authority does not supersede the 
use of reason at any point. “Our probation in regard to 
matters of faith will not consist only in the process by which 
we choose or refuse an infallible guide, and then, after the 
guide has been chosen, cease forever. It will continue so 
long as there is possibility of progress in truth and spiritual 
knowledge.” + 

This aspect of all intellectual work is so obvious that its ap- 
plication to religion is in danger of receiving less recognition 
than it deserves. Surely, the general religiousness of humanity 
creates a mighty presumption that religion is substantially true, 
and the place of the Bible and of Christian beliefs in the lives 
of saintly men and women for many centuries is not likely 
to be founded on illusion. Yet this is only presumptive proof 
which, if challenged, must receive support from the thing it- 
self, and not merely from reports about it. The final evidence 
must be looked for in the content of what offers itself as di- 
vine truth, and in the effects which it works upon our spiritual 
nature. The canon of Scripture itself, it is pointed out, 
was not and cannot be defined by tradition or historical evi- 
dence, but only by the immediate spiritual sense of believers. 
“ The divine authority of Holy Scripture consists in the pres- 
ence and power of God in it, and with it.’~ Or, as another 
writer says: 

More and more frankly and unreservedly the position is gradually be- 


ing adopted that the essential elements of religion and theology claim 


* VY. H. Stantor r) ; e of Authority Matters 
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our acceptance upon their own intrinsic 
imarily, not by an appeal j 
ey afford to the h gh st aspirations and the 
I onal experience of those wh 
d practically submit their lives to their guidance 


A pologeties as a distinct branch of study “ is gradually gi 


ing place to the investigation of the intrinsic merits of the 
specific ideas and propositions which form the contents of 
theological teaching. “a ee The true foundation of a system ol 
theology, as a science anda philosophy, would seem, therefore 
to be the nature, condition, and needs of man.” + What Jesus 
says about God and man and their relations, declares Bruce, 
‘needs no elaborate system of evidences to commend it. It 
is self-evidencing. It is rest-giving.’t Or, again, “the au 
thority of the Scriptures,” says another, “is the authority of 
the truth that they convey. The Scriptures are authoritative 


to us because they contain the highest moral and reli 


truth, which has the right to satisfy our reason and bind our 


conscience.” S Again, “ Christianity is grounded not in the 
inspiration of its documents, but in the reality of its facts. 
Therefore, if the Scriptures should by sound evidence be re- 
duced to the level of ordinary human records, possessed simply 
of ordinary human veracity and correctness, Christianity 
would not be altered thereby.” 

Martineau makes a distinction here which illumines the whole 
question, He admits that religion is founded altogether upon 
authority, namely, the authority of the higher within us which 
commands the lower. ‘“ All minds born into the universe,” he 
Says, ‘“‘are ushered into the presence of a real righteousness 
as surely as into a scene of actual space.” And he further adds, 
* We know ourselves to be living under command, and with 
freedom to give or withhold obedience ; and this lifts us at once 
into divine relations, and connects us with One supreme in the 
distinguishing clories of personal existence, wisdom, justice, 
-« 


holiness.’ The seat of authority, then, according to him, is 


our moral intuition, which he regards as identical with religious 
intuition. But this is authority in religion, not in theology. 
* J. M. Hodgso y ologt ‘ectoria, p. 2, ff +t O it.. ibid. 
{pologetics, | , , larke utline of bristian Theology, p. 45 
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It is the source of religious facts, but theological knowl- 
edge is to be reached through analysis of these facts by the or- 
dinary processes of intellect. Some such distinction between 
authority in religion and authority in theology underlies the 
whole movement for reform in the theological point of view. 
Though theology is not likely to accept Martineau’s reduction 
of religious intuition to mere moral intuition, it does already 
perceive that religion, like conscience, exists in its own right. 
It does not come to us through ratiocination ; it does not wait 
upon our deliberate volition. On the contrary, it is provided 
for in an instinct which responds almost perforce to spiritual 
incitements. And such incitements are inevitable. We live 
in a spiritual environment which certifies itself directly to our 
spiritual nature. As the poet sees, rather than proves, the 
truths which he sings, so every soul has some glimmer of the 
divine within itself. We become aware of it, not through any 
planning of our own, not merely because some one tells us 
about it—it comes not with observation—but as a natural ex- 
pression of what life must mean to creatures like ourselves. 
The scribes relied upon a reasoned authority ; they found a con- 
nection between God and man by means of a syllogism. But 


1 
} 


Jesus taught as one having another kind of authority. The 
Sermon on the Mount has an air of finality about it that logic 
could not bestow. It may be asked, furthermore, whether this 
higher kind of authority—the authority of what we are—is 
not essential to the application of any supposed intellectual au- 
thority. As Martineau remarks, we never acknowledge an ex- 
ternal authority “ till that which speaks to us from another 
and a higher strikes home and wakes the echoes in ourselves. 
and is thereby instantly transferred from external attestation 
to self-evidence.” * 

This, as nearly as we can set it forth, is the attitude of the 
new thought. It does not destroy authority in religion, but 
strengthens it by transferring it from the ever-disputable 
ground of mere intellect to the inexorable demands of the 
moral and spiritual nature. Herein it merely formulates what 
has always been claimed by a large section of Christians, that 
religious experience is the ground of religious certitude. The 


* Op. cit., vi, vii 
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dogmatic method seeks to control the facts of religious expe- 
rience by its theory of divine grace; the better method em- 
ploys the facts of such experience as data from which to infer 
a theory of divine grace. One proceeds from theory toward 
life, the other from life toward theory. To one, truth intel 
lectually grasped is the independent and authoritative element ; 
to the other, the independent and authoritative factor is the 
commanding power of religious ideals and experiences, par 
ticularly under the historic influence of Jesus. In the tech- 
nical language of logic the new method begins with judgments 
of worth as true data and then looks to see how these data 
ean be fitted to a system of existential judgments. Bushnell’s 
proof of the divinity of Christ from the perfection of his 
character is a good practical example. Jesus’s formula of the 
relation of knowing and doing expresses the same great idea 
of method, as also his answer to the disciples of John. The 
dogmatic method undertakes to tell us how the facts, on an 
a priori theory, ought to be. The method of experience says, 
“Go your way, and tell . . . what things ye have seen and 
heard.’ 

The theology which accepts this attitude goes a long way 


toward assimilating its method to that of other branches of 


- 


research, and secures a new claim to be called the “ science of 
divine things.” The effect upon the contents of theology may 
be less than is popularly supposed. Certainly the doctrinal 
agitations of our day hardly touch the facts of religious expe- 


rience, or call in question the truth of Christ’s teachings. 


They concern, rather, the scaffolding with the help of which 


men have sought to rear a theological edifice. The facts them- 
selves are less in dispute than the reasons offered in proof of 
them, and so we have the remarkable spectacle of strenuous 
labor to save premises that are incomparably more doubtful 
than the conclusion to which they are supposed to lead. 

This transition from authoritative theories to authoritative 
facts assimilates theology to modern science. Yet theology 
cannot be merely a science as distinguished from philosophy. 
It must go on from the phenomenon to the underlying reality, 
from the worth of religion to the truth of it, from faith to 
knowledge. It must therefore incorporate philosophical ele- 
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ments. It must take advantage of modern critical, as distin- 
guished from speculative, methods in metaphysics, and in 
particular it must ground itself in the rigorous analyses of the 
higher logic and of theory of knowledge. For its basal prob- 
lem is and always will be how to pass from judgments of 
worth to existential judgments. 

TTI. The M: thod of the Science of Religion.—The two 
methods thus far described aim to determine the truth of 
religion, rather than to describe the facts of religion simply as 
facts. The latter aim is that of the science of religion. A 
science of religion is possible because there are observable 
religious facts. Its possible range—since religion is a universal 
human function—is coincident with the mind of man, past and 
present. Its function is not to test beliefs, but solely to 
describe religious phenomena and set forth their relations 
among themselves and to other phenomena. It studies all 
religions, in order to determine the sources and original forms 
of religion, the order and laws of religious development in the 
individual and the race, and the place of religion in the gen- 
eral equipment of man’s mind.* Fragments of the science 
religion already exist. It began as the “ comparative study of 
religions,” later developed into the “ history of religion,” and 
has lately sent out a new bud called the “ psychology of reli- 
gion.” What the history of religion seeks, says Menzies, is 
“a knowledge of the religions of the world, not as isolated 
systems which, though having many points of resemblance, 
may yet, for all we know, be of separate and independent 
growth, but as connected with each other and as forming 
parts of one whole. Our science, in fact, is seeking to grasp 
the religions of the world as manifestations of the religion of 
the world.” + 

As the history of religion thus seeks to grasp religion in its 
unity as well as diversity, so the psychology of religion, fixing 

* The term science is here used in the specific sense of “ special science,” as dis- 


tinguished from philosophy. In a larger sense, of course, all methodical knowledge 


s science, and so De la Saussaye (Manual of the Science of Religion, p. 7) includes both 


the history and the philosophy of religion under the term “science of religion.” 
riele, on the other hand, not only excludes metaphysics but also the history of reli- 
gion from the science of religion. To him, “ science of religion” refers to the infer- 
ences that may be drawn from the material gathered by the history of religion (£le- 
ments of the Science of Religion, vol. 1, p. 15, ff.). 

tA. Menzies, History of Religion, p. 3. 
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its attention on the inner process of religious experience in 
its totality, tries to coordinate the religious with the other 
mental functions so as to exhibit the unity of the mental 
organism. The necessity for this branch of investigation 
grows out of the fact that religion, in its totality, is primarily 
a body of mental states and processes. The sensible monu- 
ments of religion are simply expressions of the religious 


mind. 


His awful 

Never from li; 

The thrilling Delphi orach 

Out from the heart of nature 
rdens of the Bible ol 


tanies of nations came, 


love and woe 


Temples, sacred literatui« 3, priesthoods, ceremonials, myths, 
and creeds—these are products of religion; the thing it 

is the state of the worshiper’s mind. Psychology, 
accordingly, must be the torchbearer for the whole history of 


religion. 


This point of view is too obvious to be new. It controls 


the ancient notion that fear made the gods. It inspires 
Hume's essay on “ The Natural History of Religion,” in which 
he begins as follows: “ As every inquiry which regards re 

gion is of the utmost importance, there are two questions 1 
particular which challenge our attention, to wit, that concer? 

ing its foundation in reason and that concerning its origin in 
human nature.” The same point of view is present in Spen- 
host-theory of the origin of religion. Indeed, irrespec- 


cers § 


tive of special theory, it isnow generally admitted that worship 
arises through mental tendencies and processes far less de 
erate than reasoning. “ Religion belongs to the normal func 
tions of human nature; the lack of it always indicates 
disturbance, whether in the individual life or in the life 


society.” * Thus far, however, the psychological point 
o more speculation than positive knowled 


\ 
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Theories concerning the origin and early development of reli- 
gion are still somewhat chaotic,* and, in fact, few funda- 
mental questions concerning the psychological content and 
relations of re ligion can be said to be really settled. The 
probable reason is the belated development of method in 
psychology itself. The scientific study of religion, in fact, has 
largely coincided in time with the transformation of psychol- 
ogy trom seminne taphysics to an empirical science. At first 
this reform seemed to demand that the study of mind become 
objective like biology. But thoughtful men pointed out that 


denee for the existence of mental states depends 


the whole 
upon some one’s being introspectively conscious of them. 
Accordingly, the last decade has witnessed a general disap- 
pearance of such terms as * physiological psychology ” and 
“ psycho-physies,”’ while “experimental psychology” takes 
their place and the method ot psychology is declared to be 
that of “ experimental introspection.” + 

Since introspe etion is the fundamental method of psychol- 


ogy, and psych logical method is fundamental to a science of 


religion, it follows that introspection of religious processes is 
the necessary groundwork of such a science. Just as we 
know that our I ighbor is happy or sad because we see his 


body making certain motions which our own body spontane- 
ously makes when we experience those moods, so the “ van- 
ished gods ” and the worship offered them can be reconstructed 
for our thought only through analogy with what we find in 


our own minds. The religious consciousness of the present is 
a portal through which we must pass, then, if we are to com- 
prehend the r igions of the past; the religion of civilized 
peoples furnishes the clew to that of the uncivilized; an 
finally, the religions consciousness of the investigator himself 
is his prin iy instrument of research. To understand the 


history ot re mn we must, Says Pfleid rer, ” project ourse lves 


t 


Into the spirit ol e historical r ligious societies. Such an in- 
terpretanion \ e symbols of the spiritual life of others is 
* Com] ‘ t Aller F ld LD. ¢ I 
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possible only * him who knows and observes 


sponding impulses of his own soul.” * 


Various writers, ancient and modern, have used sponta 


soul as evidence of the truth of 
Tertullian declared, ‘* There is not a soul 


not, from the hght that is in itself, proc] 


ings we are not permitted to speak above 
>+ But it was Schleiermacher who, more than any 


irned attention to s« lf-analysis as the key to the sex 
1e tells us, at mere bro 


‘iginal sound; we must transfer oursel\ 


i ' 


the soul itself. “Otherwise ye will w 
' religion, and it will happen to you as to 


ng his fuel too late, hunts for the fire which 
flint has drawn from the steel, and finds only a cold 


meaningless particle of base metal with which he ca 
. } . *s ° 4 } 1: £ * 1; 
kindle anything.” + Again, arguing that the reality of re] 


cannot be found in the le tter ol sacred literature. but on 
the soul’s essential experiences, he exclaims, “If you o1 
knew how to read between the lines!” § 


Herein the study of religion does not diffe r from the method 


of historical science in general. History is not a series of 
: } f eS ings and visible e ts: real history r 

annais Of tangible } and visibie events; real history re- 
constructs the past so that it seems real, and this it d by 


] 1VWeS \ 
‘ausing us imaginatively to live it for ourselves. Thi 

is also in h y ¥ hi that of evolution. ; 
iny conceivable scheme of di velopment, the past has to 
interpreted by the present. We know what to look for ir 
embryo, H nd w to under ‘ } it we see, because we 
{ 


; ' atnrea . 
Cu bud , Shae ‘ rgatl l 


acquain rganism. Just so we obtain 


notion of igion and the problem of i levelopmen 
knowing it as a present f 


Psychology, then, is an 


mr 
The re are reasol 
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First, the field of tl 


must be div sion and subdivision ol labor. Second, the diver- 


ie science of religion is so vast that there 


gent character of the material calls for divergent methods. 
One part calls for the analytical processes of the psy chological 
laboratory, another for the critical sifting of historical material. 
The former yields what corresponds to physiology, the latter 
what corresponds to morphology. In addition, only the psy- 
chology ot religion is equipped for such minute study of indi- 
vidual men as must underlie all generalizations concerning thie 
nature and content of religion,* Besides these specific con- 
siderations drawn from the conditions of a possible science of 
religion, there are still other reasons why the psychology of 
religion may be ¢ x pected to assume a larger and larger role in 
the future. On the one hand, both theology and preaching, 
through their increasing reliance upon the religious conscious- 
ness and their increasing emphasis upon the historical Christ, 
tind themselves obliged to undertake an empirical determina- 
tion of the content and the laws of spiritual life.t On the 


other hand, general psychology has awakened to the fact that 


it must not be content with exhibiting merely the elements 
of consciousness and their simplest combinations, but must 
go on from this mental chemistry to mind as an organism, 
with its laws of development in the child and the race, its 
interplay of functions, its racial and individual types, and 
much more. In proportion as psychology thus makes the 
whole man its object it is obliged to take account of the reli- 
vious function. 

Finally, the characteristic practical problems of our day— 
those of education, of social progress, and of Church life—are 
pressing home the necessity of understanding the religious 
element in man’s constitution. In particular, the present 
condition of religious pedagogy, both theoretical and prac 


* The study of t rary cases has been begun by E. D. Starbuck in Psych 
oau of Religi« " ( A. Coe in The Spiritual Life, while F. Granger in The So 

t Christian has de a study of certain historical characters 

tF. H. R. Frank, Syst ler christlichen Gewissheit: Newman Smyth, The J 

rious Fee Rk. S. Foster, Philosophy of Christ Exper e; L. U. Stearns 
The Evidence f Christ Experience; J. C. Granbery, Experi e the Crou ] 
I lence of the ¢ stian Religion; F. H. Foster, Christian Life and Theology 
W. R. Inge, Ch Mysticism, These titles are cited, not as examples of psy 
chological meth but of t tendency of Christian thought to look to experience 
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aloud for a thorough study of the relig 
mind,* 
IV. Zhe Method of the *hilosophy of Religion.- After 
the speculative, the theological, and the scientitie methods 


have achieved their utmost, there remains a still further de 


mand, namely, that the facts in their totality, as presented by 


the science ) ligion, be exhibited in their relation to a gen 
eral theory he world—which the Germans eall We/tan 
schar und. The theological method in its traditional form 
comes short his result because its subject-matter is a special 
religion ; the speculative method, because it cannot do justice 
to empiric il y ascertained facts. Hegel’s Ph losophy oy Re li- 
gion was the forerunner, though by no means the realization, 
of this final Sy nthesis whereby the widest knowledge of fact is 
brought to bear upon the question of the ultimate reality of 
the universe. Drive metaphysics out through the window 
and it will come back through the door. In the middle years 
of the nineteenth century metaphysics became discredited 
through the conviction that knowledge of realities as distin 
guished from phenomena is impossible, but deeper analysis 
has shown that some knowledge of reality is involved in all 
knowledge whatever. Agnosticism appealed to the conditions 
of a possible knowledge, but those conditions declare that a 
self-consistent agnosticism is impossible. The new metaphy 
sics, in fact, is a flowering of the theory of knowledge, and the 
metaphysical element in the philosophy of religion is accord 
ingly no longer speculative and deductive, but analytic and 
inductive in the highest sense of these terms. As physics 
and chemistry are built upon analysis of sense data, so meta- 
physics is built upon analysis of the function and implications 
of knowledge in general. The results thus attained the phi 
losophy of religion employs in connection with the 
tions of the science of religion.t 


vener 


= 


The relation of the science to the philosop! y of religion, 
therefore, is not one of mutual exclusion. The former ana- 
lyzes particular facts, external and internal, and generalizes 

* Asa sign of the tin may entioned N. M. B 
Religious Edt t 
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from them various historical and psychological laws. The 
result is a vast picture of the religion and of the religions of 
mankind. But as long as we retain the purely scientific atti 
tude it is humanity and not divinity which we see in the 
picture. We perceive that man is a worshiping animal, and 
that he believes that the object of worship responds to his ad 
vances. But is there such a being, and does he respond; and 
if so, what is he about in this long process of the world’s re- 
ligious development ? Is religion true? Positivism says 
that, having made our widest generalization concerning the 
mere historical process, we have reached the limit of our pos- 
sible knowledg¢ If so, they are deceivers who teach children 
to worship God believingly, for the most that can be said for 
religion is not that it is true, but only that it comforts the 
heart and promotes morality through imagining itself to be 
true. But the philosophy of religion points out that even 
positivism makes assumptions which demand an analysis 
which reaches be yond the sphere of the special sciences. Thus, 
it is assumed (1) that there are facts, (2) that they and thei: 
laws can be known, (3) that we can know one thing to be 
better than another, and (4) that we onght to be and do one 
thing rather than another. The contention of the philosophy 
of religion is that a rigorous examination of these assump- 
tions leads to a view of the universe essentially harmonious 
with the demands of the religious heart, so that a synthesis is 
effected between the historical process and the ultimate nature 
of reality. 

How is such a philosophy of religion related to the new 
type of theology deseribed a little way back? Undoubtedly 
theology is approximating more and more the genera) phi- 
losophy of religion. On the one hand, it relies,as it always 
has done and always must do, upon metaphysics for the log- 
ical justification of religion in general; on the other, it exhibits 
Christ and his religion as the culmination and explanation of 
the whole development of religion. If, then, it incorporates 


into itself both the scientific and the metaphysical elements 


, - : ’ — 
of the philosophy of religion,* how can any ultimate sepa 

*Even the Rits t logy, which seeks to separate theology from metaphysics 
has to meet n sown ground imely, on the question of the relatior 


of knowledge to re t Ritschl remarks that the present heated theological contro 
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ration be possible? Their problem, their data, their methods 
being the same, tl ey are essentially one. Yet this is rather 
an ideal or a tendency than a realized fact. The vast fi 

requires such division and subdivision of labor that theology 
may well remain for an indefinite time what she is to-day, a 
mediatrix between the contents of the Christian faith and the 
products of a science and a philosophy of religion that come 


including the whole of Christianity within their 


versies hinge upon fundamentally different conceptions of knowledg é e und 
Metaphysik, p. 32. Compare R. A. Lipsius, ** Neue Beitrdge zur wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlequng der Dogmatik”’ in Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol., p. 177 i ly, Kaftan 


says It may be regarded as an established fact that, to reach aconclusion concert 
ng the last and highest questions of human knowledge, it is necessary to start from a 

general discussion of the theory of knowledge. Even theology, in so as it has an 

apologetic task to perform, neither can nor ought to-day to avoid such discussion” 
Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion). 
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Arr. IV.—VOLTAIRE’S PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, 

VoLTarrE, whose real name was Francois Marie Arouet, was 
born in Paris two hundred yearsago. It would be difficult to 
find another prominent historical character concerning whom, 
so long after his death, opinions differ so widely as to what 
manner of man he really was. By some he is regarded as the 
very incarnation of evil; by others, as a reformer and, in his 
time and place, an influential champion of free thought. Pos- 
sibly the execration on the one hand and the glorification on 
the other have been equally excessive. It is, however, not 


the purpose of the present paper to inquire into his character 
and influence, but to show what was his belief in matters per- 
taining to philo ophy and religion. 

During the Middle Ages and up to the time of the Refor- 


mation theology and philosophy went hand in hand. The 


scholastic philosophers, of whom Thomas Aquinas was easily 
first, were all churchmen. But the Church became too nar- 
row in its views to admit of the expansion required by the 
progress of science, and so scholastic philosophy became a 
mere juggling with words, without the possibility of life. 
After the Reformation the assimilation of new ideas by phi- 
losophy was again possible in those countries where the re- 
formed faith prevailed, but Catholic countries remained in a 
state of stagnation and had no part in the brilliant intellectual 
movement which characterizes this epoch. The Catholic 
Church was just as eager to prevent the dissemination of the 
teachings of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton as of 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin—a fact which must not be over- 
looked in COonslat ring the intense acerbity of the conflict 
which Voltaire waged with the Church. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the prevatling 
philosophy in France was the dualism of Descartes, who 
taught that man was composed of a material body and a spirit- 
ual substance, the soul, and that this soul was created already 
furnished with certain ideas called innate. This doctrine of 
innate ideas was opposed by Locke, who with a more scientific 


method than Descartes undertook to show that man has ho 
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innate ideas, but that all our ideas come to us through the 
medium of the senses. This doctrine, commonly called “ sen- 
sualism,” was developed in Locke’s Hssay on the Human 
Understanding, published in 1690. The author here taught 
that the human mind, hkea photographer’s plate, receives with- 
out discrimination an impression from any object that may be 
placed before it. This theory being admitted, the soul cannot 
be said to have an existence apart from the body. Locke’s 
philosophical opimions were brought to the attention of Vol- 


taire, who, having become obnoxious to certain persons in 


power at home, was obliged to go into exile and spent nearly 


three years 1726-1729—in England. To send Voltaire to 
England was a gigantic blunder on the part of the French 
government. If he had been permitted to stay in Paris he 
would probably soon have become a gay courtier, occasionally 
writing satiric verses which would never have produced any 
widespread or lasting sensation. But the years which Vol- 
taire spent in England were the most important of his life. 
Newton died during his stay there, and he was in London 
when the body of the philosopher lay in state in Westminster 
Abbey and statesmen, nobles, and scholars gathered there to 
pay their homage to a man whose sole claim to distinetion was 
that he had enlarged the bounds of human knowledge. When 
Voltaire remembered that in France even the Cartesian sys- 
tem was forbidden to be taught by a decree of the Sorbonne 
and of the Council of the King, and that he himself was im- 
prisoned and exiled because he was suspected of having writ- 
ten a brief poem which he had not written—when he remem- 
bered these things his mind was in a condition to profit by the 
object lessons in free speech which he received in England. 
“Tn extreme old age,” says his biographer, Parton, “ his eye 
would kindle and his countenance lighten up when he spoke 
of once having lived in a land where a professor of mathe- 
matics, only because he was great in his vocation, could be 
buried in a temple where the ashes of kings reposed, and the 
highest subjects in the kingdom felt it an honor to assist in 
bearing thither his body.” 

The teaching of Newton’s system was probably not form- 
ally forbidden in France, chiefly because the authorities there 
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scarcely knew that there was sucha man as Newton, and they 
certainly knew next to nothing about his system. V oltaire 
popularized Newton’s writings in France, as well as elsewhere 
in Europe, where the French language was at that time the 
general medium of communication among persons of culture ; 
and it is also to Voltaire that we owe the preservation of the 
anecdote concerning Newton and the falling apple, which 
apparently trivial circumstance is said to have led to the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation. Voltaire, having thus been 
brought into contact with Locke’s system, adapted it in the 
main, but held a theory analagous to Descartes’s dualism, 
which taught the indestructibility of matter as well as 
the existence of a spiritual principle that Voltaire called 
the “world soul”—ldme du monde. Concerning man’s 
nature, however, Voltaire’s belief approached more nearly to 
that of Locke. He confessed that he had always found the 
doctrine of man’s dual nature an attractive one, but in spite 
of all his efforts to prove its truth he had rather been con- 
vinced of its untenability, and that to his grief. He says, 
“The more I try to convince myself that there are two of us, 
the more I am persuaded that I am only one.” 

According to Voltaire the essential difference between a 
man and a brute is one of degree. Archimedes was not dif- 
ferent from a mole, except that the former had a finer organ- 
ization than the latter. Just as from man—the highest organ- 
ism of which we have any definite knowledge—there is a 
gradation down to where we are unable to distinguish the or- 
ganic from the inorganic, so there may be a similar series of 
organisms higher than man, having more than five, even an 
infinite number of, senses. At this point Voltaire’s phi- 
losophy seems not to differ greatly from materialism, but he 
endeavored to guard against such an implication. Material- 
ists regard those phenomena usually called “mental” as 
purely physical. The brain, they say, secretes thought just 
as the liver secretes bile, and thinking consequently is a proc- 
ess analagous to digestion. Voltaire, however, specifically 
denies that thought and digestion are similar. Thought, he 
says, is not a function of matter, but a special faculty with 


which the Creator has endowed the human organism. Yet, 
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after all, he thinks, our knowledge on these subjects will 


always be very limited, and on this point he asks, “ Which of 
us weak automata, whom an invisible hand has set in motion 
on the stage of this world, can see the cords by which he is 
guided ¢” 

Voltaire so frequently returns to a discussion of the immor 
tality of the soul that it is plain his sympathies were in favor 
of the doctrine while his intellect refused to be convinced. 
He admits that it would be pleasant to outlive one’s self, to 
preserve forever the nobler parts of one’s being after the de 
struction of the baser, but finds no solution of the question 
save in the hope of a better life in the future. While he 
admits that God, by preserving some particle of the body, 
might also preserve the function of the soul that was con- 
nected with it, yet the result of his reasonings is practically a 
a denial of the immortality of the soul. The chief reason, 
doubtless, why Voltaire was unwilling to deny the doctrine 
of immortality was because he saw its usefulness in the moral 
government of the world. In his dialogue Sophronimos and 
Adelos (1766) he says: 


I have long hesitated to proclaim my ideas on this subject because I 
feared the consequences might be dangerous, but I now think I see my 
way out of the labyrinth. We dare not accuse God of injustice because 
the three-headed Cerberus, Ixion’s wheel, and Prometheus’s vulture are 
mere fictions. There are for the wicked more real and unavoidable pun- 
ishments in this world. I mean the pangs of conscience, which are 
certain, and human vengeance, which seldom fails. I have seen many 
wicked and contemptible persons and they were always unhappy. 


Voltaire was, nevertheless, not always consistent in his views 
on this matter. His own observations convinced him that the 
wicked were not always miserable nor the virtuous always 
happy, and so he continually returned to the idea of future 
rewards and punishments. 

Whoever holds with Locke that all our ideas come to us 
through the senses will also believe that man is not a free 
moral agent, since he has no more control over his thoughts 
than a mirror has over the images which it reflects. Now 
Voltaire regarded it as of the utmost importance vaat the will 
should be free, and he therefore tried to reconcile Locke’s 
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determinism with his own ideas of free will. To him the whole 
moral government of the world rested on the principle of 
man’s free agency. In his Discourses on Man (1734) he says 
that the freedom of the will is the most precious gift of the 
universal Father to his children, and so calls it the “ health of 
the soul.” About the same time, in a lengthy correspondence 
with the crown prince of Prussia, afterward Frederick II, who 
was an ardent determinist, he vigorously assails the philosophy 
of the latter. Later in life, however, we find Voltaire in the 
camp of the determinists, admitting that disbelief in innate 
ideas was inconsistent with belief in free will. What a man 
wills, says he, is determined by impressions received through 
the senses, and over these we have no control. An uncondi- 
tioned act of the will would be an effect without a cause, 
which is an absurdity. “It would certainly be very strange 
that all nature, even the heavenly bodies, should follow eternal 
laws, and that there should be in the world a creature five 
feet high who, despite these laws, could act with perfect free- 
dom and in accordance with his own whims.” Man’s only 
freedom, according to Voltaire, consists in his ability to carry 
out his resolutions. He resolves to walk, but this resolution 
is the result of an idea received through the senses. His free- 
dom consists only in this that he can walk or not, as he will ; 
freedom is merely the power to do. Man cannot free himself 
from the necessity that controls his will. If it is objected 
that man thus becomes a mere machine, Voltaire replies that 
everything in the universe is under the control of fixed laws. 
“ We are merely the wheels in the machine of the world.” 
Voltaire clearly foresaw what inferences could be drawn 
from these theories. If the man who leaps into a stream in 
order to save a drowning man and the one who robs and 
murders a lonely traveler both act in accordance with fixed 
laws, how can we speak of one action as virtuous and another 
as vicious? Cannot the evil doer protest that he could not 
do otherwise, since his will was not free? jut Voltaire 
thought that morality would not suffer by his system, since 
the law of nature whereby vice is vice and virtue is virtue 


would still prevail. One man does good, another does evil 


according to an inevitable law, just as one man becomes sick 
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while another keeps his health. That the former did not will 
to be sick does not make his disease any the less inconvenient 
or painful, nor does a crime become less reprehensible because 
the will of the perpetrator was not free. If a criminal should 
plead that his act was a necessary one, the reply is that his 
punishment is also a necessity. The right of society to punish 
criminals is in no respect restricted by the doctrine of deter 
minism. Voltaire, however, never wrote a formal treatise in 


which his philosophical opinions were set forth. They must 


be gathered from his writings on a great variety of subjects, 


and since his opinions were likely to be affected by his moods 
we sometimes find him contradicting himself; but when we 
consider the totality of his writings we need be in no doubt as 
to what Voltaire thought on any important topic. In all his 
speculations Voltaire had practical morality in view. He 
constantly seeks the connection between philosophy and the 
conduct of life. He declares it to be a noble thought that a 
perishable creature like man could arrive at a knowledge of 
God, but that this knowledge is of no more service than a 
knowledge of algebra if we cannot deduce from it some rule 
of life. 

Voltaire was not an original thinker, but an eclectic philoso- 
pher. Carlyle said of him that he never uttered a great 
thought. His strength lay in his ability to popularize the 
thoughts of others. Emerson says, “ Next to the originator 
of a good sentence is the first quoter of it,” and so Voltaire 
poured light on a variety of subjects and rendered serv- 
ice in some ways to the advancement of learning. His phi- 
losophy is subject to many criticisms both on philosophical 
and religious grounds, yet he seriously and diligently medi- 
tated on the problems of life, and sought to gain and dissemi- 
nate knowledge which he believed would benefit mankind. 

Coming now to speak of Voltaire’s religious opinions, it 
may be remarked in the first place that he has frequently 
been called an atheist. This opinion, however, could never 
be held by any careful student of Voltaire’s works. As will 
appear, he had a special horror of atheism. It is also said 
that even though he did proclaim the existence of God he was 


not sincere, but preac! ed this doctrine because he thought the 
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masses could better be held in subjection if told that God 
would punis their evil deeds, though he thought that a phi- 
losopher | id no me ed of (rod. Doubtless it would be possible 
to quote passages from Voltaire’s writings which would jus- 
tify attributing to him such opinions. True, in reply to 
Bayle’s assertion that atheism and immorality did not neces 
sarily go to 


all were atheists might well exist, Voltaire says that this 


gether, and that a well-ordered community when 
would hold good of philosophers, but that the masses needed 
a strong rein, and that if Bay le had to govern only a few 
hundred peasants, he would not be slow in proclaiming to them 
a God that rewards and punishes. Therefore, he says, “Tf 
God did not exist it would be necessary to invent him.” 
Speaking of atheism he Says: 


In the fifteenth century Italy swarmed with atheists, and what was 
the result It was as common to poison as to give a supper, to plunge 
a dagger into the heart of a friend as to embrace him There were pro- 
fessors of crime ist as there are now teachers of music and mathemat- 
ics. Atheism and fanaticism are the two poles of a universe of horror. 


The narrow zone of virtue lies between these two poles. 


[f we pursue the subject further we shall see that Voltaire 
had not merely practical reasons for believing in God, but 
theoretical ones. If he did think that priests were sometimes 
a great evil, he did not think that God should be held respon- 
sible for the acts of his pretended servants. The teleological 
argument for the existence of God seemed to Voltaire unan- 
swerable. Some things exist, he reasons; therefore, some- 
thing must have existed always, or something must have come 
out of nothing, which is absurd. The universe is intelligently 
made, therefore it must have been made by an intelligent 
being. Every work that shows design must have had a de- 
signer, and the world is preeminently such a work. Now it 
is impossible that an intelligent Creator should have been 
evolved from inert, unintelligent matter. The intelligence of 


a Newton must have come from another intelligence. 





From the top of the head to the end of the toes all is art, all is de- 
sign, means, and end Really one feels some indignation against those 
who pretend t leny final causes, and who are so disingenuous as to 


deny that the n th was made for eating and talking, that the eves are 





marvelously arranged for seeing, This audacity 


is so senseless that I fail to « 


Again, in the al J ue ? 0 0) io8 and Adi los { 1777) 


V oltaire writes: 
I have always, with Cicero and Plato, recognized in nature a supreme 
power, as intelligent as powerful, that has arranged the universe as we 
I could never think with the Epicureans that chance, which is 
could have made everything. As I see all nature subject to 
constant laws, I recognize the lawgiver, and since all heavenly bodies 
move according to the eternal laws of mathematics I recognize what 


Plato has so aptly called the ‘‘ Eternal Geometer 


“The watch proves the watchmaker,” was his constant argu 
ment for the existence of God, and it is worthy ot mention 
that he used this argument before the birth of Paley, whom 
it served so well. We thus see that Voltaire’s theory of life 
was based on his dualistic philosophy. If Inatter has not in 
itself si the promise and potency of life,” as Tyndall said, then 
there must be outside and above nature something that gives 
it life and motion. 

Concerning the evil in the world Voltaire had very definite 
ideas. This subject is frequently discussed in his romances, 
which are usually didactic in character. In his poem on the 
earthquake at Lisbon (1766) he contends against the doctrine 
that “whatever is, is right.” Evil exists, he says, and it 
would be absurd to deny it. When Epicurus says that God 
either could not or would not prevent the existence of evil, 
V oltaire prefers the former, because he prefers to worship a 


God with limited power, rather than a malevolent one 


While he considers the origin of evil as an unsolvable prob 


lem, he thinks that probably the world could not have been 
made any better even by an omnipotent Creator. He even 
says that a world without evil would be as impossible as a 
triangle whose three angles were not equal to two right 
angles. Since man is perishable he is necessarily subject to 
infirmity and decay, with the attending pains and incon 
veniences. Besides, man’s passions and emotions, which are 
a necessary part of him, sometimes lead him astray. 

But Voltaire went farther than to proclaim that God was 


merely the Creator of the world: he also affirmed that this 
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Oreator was ewise the ruler of his creation. In his treatise 


on God and Men (1769) he says: 


No society can exist without justice; therefore we proclaim that God 
is just If th iws of the State punish detected crime, we proclaim a 
God who will punish undetected crime. \ ph osopher may be a deist 
like Spinoza, it the statesman should be a theist We know not 
what God is, but we do know that he is just and reasonable, and let 


that suffice 


He says elsewhere that God has provided for the moral gov- 
ernment of the world just as he had provided for its physical 
government. He who violates natural laws suffers punish- 
ment: why not also he who violates moral laws ¢ 

As Voltaire grew older he took a more serious view of the 
problem of evil, and was more inclined to believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, as well as in future rewards and pun- 
ishments. Whereas he had formerly held that probabilities 
were against immortality, he now says they are in its favor. 
His arguments, however, are all of a purely negative character. 
Since we do not know what it is within us that thinks, we 
cannot assert that it will not survive our bodies. Since 
thought is nothing material, why may we not believe that 
God has implanted in us some divine principle that is im- 
mortal? In the Dialogue on the Soul (1777) he says: 


I do not say that we have no soul, but I say that I know nothing 
about it. I believe that God gives us five senses and thought. and 
he could well have made it so that we should live and move and have 


our being in him, as Paul and Aratus say. 


While Voltaire had great respect for religion in the abstract 
he rarely speaks respectfully of the Christian religion; and it 


is precisely his views on this point that have aroused the great- 


est antagonism. True, his hardest blows were directed against 
the Roman hierarchy, which enforced by persecution its 


dogma that ignorance is the mother of devotion, and so put 


itself directly in the way of all progress, and was, on that 
account, special \ hateful to V oltaire, as to many others. As 
will appear later, he had great respect for the person of 


Jesus, but regarded him merely as an honest enthusiast—en- 


thousiaste de bonne foi. Some of the dogmas of certain theo- 
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logians excited his indignation, and in his Zpistle to Urania 


(1724) he exclaims: 


Ye immense r ns of America, ye people whom God placed in the 
extreme East, and ye of the far North, ye all, whom error binds as with 
ideep sleep, hall ye be forever given over to the wrath of God, because 


ye know not that once upon a time, in a remote part of Syria, the son of a 


carpenter died upon the cross? No, such a picture is unworthy of the 
God whom I am to worship. One offends God only by iniustice to his 
creatures H idges us according to our virtues, not according to our 
sacl 


V oltaire’s religion, as well as his philosophy, was greatly in 
fluenced by his sojourn in England. There he adopted the 
doctrines of the Ei gr ish deists, of which Bolingbroke, Shaftes 
bury, and Tindal were the chief apostles. Deism was, in fact, 
the gent ral prevailing form of unbelief before the rise of Ger- 
man rationalism and the materialism of the later scientists. 
Voltaire never allowed to pass unimproved an opportunity to 
cast reproach on the Jews and their sacred Ww ritings, and the re- 
fore emphasized the fact that the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Greeks believed in unmortality, whereas the Old Testament 
contained scarce ly a hint of it which showed what barbarians 
the Jews were as con pared with their enlightened neighbors. 
Neither did he have much respect for the New Testament, as a 
whole, although there is much in it that he approved. The 
fact that miracles are there frequently mentioned made the 


} 


book distasteful 


] 


respectfully, w hen he spoke seriously. It is true, indeed, that 


to him. Concerning Jesus he always spoke 


his pages are blotted with some ribald jests on this subject, 
for the shame of Voltaire was that he jested at times on al- 
most everything which he talked about. In the Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary (1764), in the article on “ Religion,” Jesus is 
spoken of in a manner to which no one could object ; and the 
treatise on God and Men begins by saying that only a rogue or 
a fanatic would say that the light of reason should not be used 
in investigating the history of Jesus. Concerning the author- 


ities on this subject, Voltaire says that the Greek and Roman 


historians wake no mention of Jesus, and even the better Jew 





ish ones, such as Josephus and Philo, are silent concerning him. 


Our only means of information, then, are the gospels on one 
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hand, and some defamatory Jewish writings on the other. 
Nevertheless, according to V oltaire, we may be certain that 
Jesus was the son of Mary, a carpenter’s wife, and that Joseph 
was his father. He came from the lowest class of people and 
professed to be a prophet, like many others. He had the 
power to attract followers, a power possessed only by persons 
of some ability who lead an upright life. He who would bea 
leader must begin by winning the respect of those whom he 
would lead. Jesus may be called a “rural Socrates.” Both 
preached morality, without any special occupation; both had 
disciples and enemies ; both said hard things against the priests, 
and both were executed. Again in his //istoire de Jenni 
(1769) Voltaire says: “I believe with Jesus Christ that one 
should love God and his neighbor, pardon offenses, and make 
good what was done amiss. These are the maxims of Jesus. 
They are so true that all legislators, all philosophers have al- 
ways held and always will hold the same.” 

Voltaire, through misapprehension, even thought it neces- 
sary to defend Jesus against the assertions of the gospels them- 
selves. Such expressions as “ I came not to send peace, but a 
sword ” and “If any man . . . hate not his father, and mother, 

. . he cannot be my disciple” he declared to be so diamet- 
rically opposed to the general utterances of Jesus that they 
cannot be genuine. Since the gospels were not written until 
long after Jesus’s death, Voltaire maintained that we could not 
expect them to be an accurate report of what he said. Besides, 
his language was frequently figurative, and since we in no 
ease have his exact words, but only translations or paraphrases 
of them, we cannot always be sure of the precise sense which 
he attached to them. Nevertheless, if we take all the speeches 
attributed to Jesus concerning the meaning of which there can 
be no reasonable doubt, we shall find that he taught love to 
God and man and an unsurpassed system of moral deserving 


of universal recognit 


lon, 

The miracles recorded by Jesus were of course a stumbling- 
block to Voltaire, but not as serious a one as might be expected. 
} 


Some of them he believed to be inventions of later times. 


while others might have been pious frauds” on the part 


of Jesus, for the sake of winning adherents to his wholesome 
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doctrines—a proceeding which Voltaire regarded as quite 
justifiable under the circumstances. The inhabitants of Judea 
and Galilee were ignorant and superstitious, demanding signs 


yy 


and wonders, and as they could only be benefit d by this di 
ception there was no harm in practicing it. In fact, Voltaire 
was never very scrupulous as to his own methods if he was 
anxious to make a point, and strict regard for truth was not 
one of his virtues. He contended that the Christianity of the 
eighteenth century in France was as remote from the religion 
of Jesus as from that of Zoroaster, and that Jesus himself 
would have looked on it with contempt. 

While Voltaire had but little respect for the Catholicism 
which he saw about him, he did not look on Protestantism 
with much more favor. Admitting that the latter had thrown 
off some of the grossest superstitions of the former, he 
thought these improvements could have been made without 
turning the world. upside down, as did Luther and his com- 
panions. In his V oltaire’s opinions coincided exactly with 
those of Erasmus, who often expressed himself in almost 
exactly the same words as Voltaire. Leo X, according to the 
latter, was as a man greatly preferable to Luther. Even if he 
was pope, he was at least a man of culture and a promoter of 
the arts, whereas the latter was a rude peasant whose language 
was sometimes so coarse as to be unfit for repetition. Vol- 
taire was, moreover, an ardent lover of peace, and therefore 
thought that it would have been better to have endured all 


the absurdities and iniquities of the papal rule, which would 
| pa] 


have disappeared in time,than to have stirred up a strife 
which set all the nations of Europe by the ears and caused the 
thirty years’ war, that most lamentable and destructive of all 
wars. iis point two things may be remarked. One is 
the radical difference between the French and the Teutonic 
mind. Itis impossible for one to comprehend the workings 
of the other. Voltaire could neither understand nor appreci 
ate the work of Luther because it was impossible for him to 
look at it from the latter’s point of view. For the same 
reason it was impossible for him to appreciate the dramas of 
Shakespear . whom he regarded f almost as ore H barbarian 


as Luther. The second poi 
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toric sense, which made him fail to see that, even judging by 
his own criterion, Protestantism was far preferable to Cathol- 
icism in this, that the latter made free thought a crime and 
punished it as such when it had the power, whereas Prot- 
estant covernments, if not entirely free from the perse- 
cuting spirit, were never guilty of sucli outrages as character- 
ized the Inquisition. That “the noble liberty of thinking,” 
which Voltaire extolled so highly, prevailed in England and 
not in France was due chiefly, if not solely, to the fact that 
the Protestant religion prevailed in one and not in the other. 

Voltaire has sometimes been charged with expressing a 
desire to destroy the Christian Church, and with boasting of 
his ability to do this. It would probably be difficult to show 
that he ever expressed such a sentiment, and it is certain that 
he never did so when speaking seriously, as the following 
will show. At the close of his treatise on God and Me n he 
Says: 


Swift wrote a beautiful book in which he claims to have proved that 


we are not yet ready to dispense with the Christian religion. I agree 
with him. True, it is a tree which hitherto has borne only deadly fruits, 
but we do not destre to cut it down, but to graft it Let us worship 


the supreme Being through Jesus, since that 1s the custom. What does 
it matter whether we offer our homage to that Being through Con- 


fucius, Marcus Aurelius, or Jesus, if we are only sincere ? 


Again in the P} ] sophie al Di tion ry, he writes: 


If you say religion has caused thousands of crimes, I reply, not re- 
hgion but superstition, the most cruel enemy of the pure worship which 
we owe God, It is a monstrous serpent, throttling religion in its coils. 
Let us crush head without wounding the religion which it infects 
and devours \ stupid priest excites contempt, a wicked priest 


inspires horror, but a good priest is a man whom we should cherish and 
respect. Let us fear abuses and try to prevent them, but let us not 
condemn a custom that is »seful to society. That the Jesuits have been 
banished from France is no reason for banishing God. Let us rather 


love him the more on that account. 


One other point deserves mention. Voltaire in his letters 
frequently used the words “ Herasez Tinfame,” which have 
often been translated “Crush the wretch” and referred to 
Christ. Now, no one who had studied the subject would see 
in this expression an allusion to Christ. In the first place, 
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Voltaire himself more than once explains what he means by 
“Tinfame.” For example, in a letter he writes: “I wish 
you tu crush ‘/’imfame ;’ you know well that I speak of super 
stition. As for religion, I love it and respect it as you do.” 
And d'Alembert in his reply speaks of “the infamous fanati 
cism which you wish to see crushed,” ete. Again, if we ex- 


amine a few of the passages in which these words occur, we 





shall see that “ 7’¢nfame” is feminine and so could not refer to 
Christ. He says, “ Si vous pouvez écraser linfdme, écrasezla.” 
Frederick the Great, who knew Voltaire’s sentiments, writes, 
“SJ approuv Jort la méthode de donner des nasardes a Vanfame 
en la comblant dé polite sses.” What, then, was this “ infamous 
thing”? In the words of Mr. Saintsbury : 


‘ Dinféme” is not God, it is not Christ, it is not Christianity, it is not 
even Catholicism. Its briefest equivalent may be given as ‘‘ persecu- 
ting and privileged orthodoxy” in general, and more particularly it is 
the particular system which Voltaire saw around him, of which he him- 
self had felt the effects in his own exiles and the confiscation of his 
books, and of which he saw the still worse effects in the hideous suffer- 


ings of Calas and La Barre. 


V oltaire’s biographer, Parton, speaking on this same subject 
says: 


It was religion claiming supernatural authority, and enforcing that 
claim by pains and penalties. It was religion that could put an ugly 
tall pot on the head of a clown, a crooked stick in his hand, and then 
sit him down, squat like a toad, upon the intellect of France. It was 
religion making an ignorant bishop the censor of Newton in Newton's 
own subjects. It was religion killing religion, and making virtue itself 
contemptible by resting its claim on grounds untenable and ridiculous. 
It was religion wielding the whole mass of indolence, ignorance, and 
cowardice, and placing it solid and entire in the only path by which 
the human race could advance. It was the worst thing that ever was in 
the world. 
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Art. V.—THE KINSHIP OF THE RELIGIOUS AND 
POETIC IMPULSES. 

Porrry is not often thought of as worthy to be considered 
a Madonna and the hallowed mother of an infant God; she is 
more often regarded as being in many of her manifestations 
a hoyden and light o’ love, a whimsical girl of airy and incon- 
stant fancies, at best as a nurse to soothe with rhyme the in- 
fancy and youth of man. As womanhood is mother, wife, 
sister, sweetheart, so may the spirit of poesy range through as 
many varied phases and manifestations. 

The wisest observers remark that the art of poetry, as to its 
brightest, strongest, and most planetary appearances, seems to 
be in eclipse. Mr. E. C. Stedman, our leading critic, regards 
this as temporary, and says : 

I believe that, later than Shakespeare’s day, the height of utterance in 
his mode and tongue [that is, the dramatic] is not of the past, but still 
to be attained by us; . . . our own will have its speech again, and as 
much more quickly than after former periods of disuse as the processes 
of action and reaction speed swiftlier than of old. To one bred to look 
before and after, this talk of atrophy seems childish when he bears in 
mind what lifeless stretches preceded the Miltonic and the Georgian out- 
bursts. A pause, a rest has been indicated, at this time especially innoc- 
uous and the safeguard against cloying; meantime our new-fledged gen- 
ius has not been listless, but testing the wing in fields outside the lyric 
hedgerows. Inthe near future the world, and surely its alertest and 
most aspiring country, will not lack for poets. Whatsoever the progno- 
sis, one thing is gained from a compilation of the songs of many; this 
or that singer may be humble, an everyday personage among his fellows, 
but in his verse we have that better part of nature which overtops the 
evils in us all, and by the potency of which a race looks forward that else 
would straggle to the rear. 

Mr. Stedman thus believes the occultation temporary, and 
strikes defiantly against the shield of any who declares that 
poetry is not a potent force in the advancement of even the 
century that now begins a hoary year of man. An American 
poet makes a simple stalk of corn 

Type the poet-soul sublime 


That leads the vanward of his timid time 


And sings up cowards with commanding rhyme. 
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But the present essay will not regard recent or racial mani 
festations of the desire of mankind to be soothed or stimulated 
or delighted by the beautiful art of verse, but will rather seek 
to show how closely together in kinship lie the two demands 
of man’s nature—one for religion, the other for poetry. If 
we may not speak of one as a progenitor of the other, we 
may consider them as having common parentage, as being 
well-nigh one in heart and blood. 

At the outset it seems proper to say that back of all the 
flowerings of poetic form in all times and among different 
peoples lies the essential poetic energy, the instinctive impulse 
of man’s spirit toward expression, the outgoing of his imagina- 
tion. Among primitive tribes whatever was not connected 
with daily surroundings and bodily needs would readily appear 
to be connected with the supernatural. As soon as the first 
dream or memory came to a man his thought would postulate 
the unseen and spiritual. The recognition of the possible ex- 
istence of divine power outside of man’s vision straightway 
impels the creature to prayer. Prayer or worship, in its sim- 
plest form, is an ascription of superiority to the Unseen and an 
invocation for help and sympathy. This instinctive exercise 
of the imagination moved by emotion seems to be in essence the 
poetic energy. And often this poetic energy at once seeks to 
take shape in outburst of sacred song. Goethe says, “ The 
beautiful is a primeval phenomenon, which indeed never be- 
comes visible itself, but the reflection of which is seen in a 
thousand various expressions of the creative mind, as various 
and as manifold as the phenomena of nature.” 

Omitting reference to books which contain the inferences of 
anthropologists who have studied the conditions of races still in 
savagery, we may consider the internal evidence furnished by 
an ancient race which has contributed more than any other to 
the religious substance of the world, namely, the Hebrews. 
Herein may be found eonclusive evidence that, whereas the 


esthetic tendency was comparatively slight toward the devel- 


opment of other arts, it was strong toward the development 


of sacred song. Professor Toy Says: 


most distinctly characteristic part of Old Testament literature is 


ical. The position of the Isra itish prophet is unique No 
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other people has produced a line of moral and religious patriots who fol 
lowed the fortunes of the nation from generation to generation and, amid 
all changes of political situation, remained true to their cardinal principle, 
which was that no conditions of power and wealth would avail a nation 
which did not pay strict obedience to the moral law and place its reliance 
in God. ... The prophets are political-religious watchmen who appear 
at every crisis to announce the will of God. . . . They differ from other 
orators in that their audience is not a court of law, nor an assembly of 
the people, but the whole nation; and the question which they discuss 
is not the interpretation of a statute, or a particular point of political 
policy, but the universal principle of obedience to God. The language 
of the prophetical discourses is for the most part rhythmical and meas- 
ured, and the discourses themselves naturally fall into strophes and 
paragraphs 


Professor Toy further adds that “ Hebrew poetry,” by 
general admission, “is characterized as to its form by rhythm 
and parallelism.” Rhythm “is the melodious flow of sylla 
bles. Parallelism, a form characteristic of, and almost peculiar 
to, old Semitic poetry is the balancing of phrases ; the second 
line in a couplet being a repetition of the first in varied phrase 
or presenting some sort of expression of, or contrast to, the 
first.” Dr. Toy gives many examples of the eloquent out- 
bursts of the prophets, and they all exhibit these elements 
which he says are characteristic of the old Semitic poetry. 
The Book of Job is reckoned among the great poems of 
the world. The Psalms present a complete fusion of de- 
votional and lyrical fervor, each one being a prayer and 
a song. 

But the point is here made that not only in the professedly 
poetical productions is this fusion found, but that it constantly 
underlies almost all the contents of the sacred books of this 
people. It may almost be said that whenever there is strong 
religious fervor there is also high lyric enthusiasm. When- 
ever the thought is intense it is both devout and poetical. No 
lower enthusiasm than this of man’s relation to Deity can 
kindle the lyric spark. Coleridge laid down what must be a 
true dictum, that there is no necessary antithesis between 
prose and poetry. In the sense of leaving aside all considera- 


tion of mere constructive form, it may be held that even in 
the historical books of the Old Testament there is constant 
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evidence of what has been called the poetic energy. Genesis 
is marked by the presence of its essential elements. 

The same blending is found in other literatures, ancient and 
modern. It is not without significance that Herodotus says 
of Homer and Hesiod, “ It was they [the poets] who made 
a theogony for the Greeks, assigned names to the gods, dis- 

ributed their honors and arts, and revealed their forms.” 
In ancient India simple hymns are the foundation of the 
sacred Vedas, as scriptures of faith and worship. So, like- 
wise, in Icelandic, the oldest spoken language in Europe, the 
chief Hddas are collections of mythology and poetics. The 
greatest one, Voluspa, or “* Prophecy of the Sibyl,” is 
deemed worthy to stand at the head of all old Germanic songs 
for beauty and dignity, for language and the inherent worth 
of its material. Its purpose is to give a complete picture of 
the whole heathen religion. It contains the history of the 
universe: the creation of the world out of chaos; the origin 
of giants, dwarfs, gods, and men ; and ends with their destruc- 
tion and ultimate renewal. Everywhere, among all the peo- 
ples, in India, Persia, Germany, Iceland, Babylonia, and 
among the Anglo-Saxons, we find this intuitive association of 
the two efforts of the human spirit. Carlyle calls Dante’s 
“ Divina Commedia ” a “mystic, unfathomable song,” “ sublime 
embodiment of the soul of Christianity,” “the thought that 
ten centuries lived by, expressed in everlasting music.” And 
Dante succeeds in fusing beauty with spiritual teaching; art 
does not become obscured by doctrine, but beauty and spiritual 
purpose are at one. “In all man’s gropings about the roots of 
mystery ” the religious instinct and the poetical impulse are 
ardent coworkers. 

Lafcadio Hearn, a student of Japan, has this to write of 
the Shinto faith—anciently, Kami-no-Michi, The Way of 
the Gods: 

Buddhism has a voluminous theology, a profound philosophy, a lit- 
erature vast as the sea. Shinto has no philosophy, no ethical code, no 
metaphysics; . . . it is a power indefinable as magnetism, invulnerable 
as air. ... The reality of Shinto lies not in books, nor rites, nor com- 
mandments, but in the national heart, of which it is the highest emotional 


religious expression, immortal and ever young. Far underlying all the 
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surface crop of quaint superstitions, and artless myths, and fantastic 
magic, there thrills a mighty spiritual force, the whole soul of a race, 
with all its powers and impulses and intuitions. He who would know 
what Shinto is must learn to know that mysterious soul in which the 
sense of beauty and power of art, and the fire of heroism and magnetism 
of loyalty, and the emotion of faith, have become inherent, immanent, un 


conscious, instinctive. 


This seems to say that only a poetic mind might hope to 
understand this elusive religious faith. In an essay, recently 
published, entitled “ From Bacon to Beethoven,” Sidney Lanier 


has this suggestive passage : 


Now man strives always to place himself in relation not only with 
those definite forms which go to make up the finite world about him, 
but also with that indefinite Something up to which every process of 
reasoning, every outgo of emotion, every physical activity, inevitably 
leads him—God, the Infinite, the Unknown. The desire of man is that 
he may relate himself with the Infinite both in the cognitive and in the 
emotional way. Sir William Hamilton showed clearly how impossible 
was any full relation of the former sort in showing that cognition itself 
was a conditioning (that is, a defining, a placing of boundaries appr 
ciable by the intellect), and that therefore the knowing of the Infinit« 
was the conditi 





1ing of the Unconditioned; in short, impossible. This 
seemed to preclude the possibility of any relation from man to God of 
the cognitive sort, but Mr. Herbert Spencer has relieved the blankness 
of this situation by asserting the possibility of a partial relation still. 


We cannot think God, it is true: but we can think toward him. This 


in point of fact is what men continually do. The definition in the 
Catechism, ‘‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in 
being, wisdom,” etc., is an effort of man to relate himself to God in the 


cognitive or intellectual way: it is a thinking toward God Now, there 
is a constant endeavor of man, but one to which less attention has been 
paid by philosophers, to relate himself with the Infinite not only in the 
cognitive way just described, but also in the emotional way. Just as 
persistently as our thought seeks the Infinite, does our emotion seek the 
Infinite. We not only wish to think it, we wish to love it; and as our 
love is not subject to the disabilities of our thought, the latter of these 
two wishes would seem to be more capable of a complete fulfillment 
than the former, It has been shown that we can only think toward the 
Infinite; it may be that our love can reach nearer its object. As a 
philosophic truth, music does carry our emotion toward the Infinite. 


Robert Browning says, in “Abt Vogler:” 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist 


Not its semblance, but itself: no beauty, nor good, nor power 
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Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity confirms the conception of an hour 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard 


Enough that he heard it once we shall hear it by and by 


But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear, 


The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know 


Reduced to their simplest terms Music and Poetry have the 
same basis. The essential element of one is the essential ele 
ment of the other; that 18, rhythm. Music is rhythmically 
arranged sounds; poetry is rhythmically arranged words. 
The earliest musical instrument was the human voice, capable 
of uttering sounds and also words. If this analysis be correct, 
t must have been along the track of song, rhythm uttered 
by the human voice, that primitive man early essayed to 
send his emotion toward the darkness in which dwelt the 
object of his love and aspiration, the Infinite. Song 


—*) 


or 
envoiced rhythm, is the earliest manifestation of the poetic 
energy, and it concerns itself with feeling about the Unknown, 
the Mysterious, the Infinite. It is a stream flowing in the 
same channel as the religious impulse; it seeks to aid the 
thought of man by bearing it on the bosom of its rhythm 
toward the ocean. 

The perceptive faculties show us the palpable, the visible, 
that which appears ; the imaginative faculties suggest glimpses 
of the eternal realities. Imagination and feeling are wings 
with which the genius of man seeks to quit the actual and get 
into the ideal. Wherever these two move, the element sup- 
porting them is the poetic-religious. Horace Bushnell says, 
“We shall know that poetry is the real and true state of man, 
the proper and last ideal of soul.” State it differently, and 
somehow poesy is transformed into faith. The daily sacrifice 
of the Catholic Church has been called a great religious poem. 
The supreme object of religion is to know God or to love 
toward him, and to find brotherhood in humanity. The 
metaphysician shows that Infinity cannot be mentally condi- 
tioned, cannot be known as man knows Nature or the objec- 
tive, that is, in the scientific sense. Spencer says that God is 
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unknowable; that is, the Unknowable may be Deity. Ernest 
Haeckel seems to say that there is no Deity to be known, no 
personal Deity, none save the Sum of Matter and Force. 
There is an ancient saying, “ The fool hath said in Azs heart, 
There is no God.” Haeckel is esteemed an acute thinker and 
scientist. Can we save him from the scriptural designation of 
one who, though learned in some wisdoms, may be yet fool- 
ish ? Perhaps he does not utter this negative in Aes heart, 
but has merely thonght and said it with the mind; never 
having felt the divinity revealed in poesy, perhaps he has 
simply denied him in scientific category. Though we may 
not know God, supreme object of man, in scientific realm, in 
characterization of mind, or metaphysics, in logical definition 
of philosophy, or in any sensible realization, yet may we not 
know him with the heart? Reason, metaphysics, philosophy, 
science may seem to have failed to completely demonstrate 
Deity in a personal sense, yet the heart’s poesy may reveal 
him. Beyond metaphysics and science, it is in the spiritual 
realm chiefly that faith and poesy are found, and there they 
are as two wings of the human spirit; by both the soul of man 
is lifted above the ground. 

If it be true that these two impulses of human nature, the 
poetic and religious, show their twinship in the dawning of 
intelligence, in fact suggest a very identity of rootage, it is 
not surprising that the fruits of the tree should display the 
same features of kinship. In other words, the development 
of the poetic energy in the growth and blossoming of the 
poetic art shows numberless examples of the tendency of the 
singers to become spiritual teachers. The Psalms furnish ex- 
ample after example of this fusion of the imaginative and the 
spiritual. Time does not suffice to quote any of these, nor any 
of the wonderful rhapsodies of the prophets. Illustrations 
may be drawn from all of the greatest modern singers. The 
dramatic is said to be the highest form of the art, and Shakes- 
peare is accepted as the supreme master in this form. Is it 
not true that he, who sounded the whole diapason of man’s 
complex nature, constantly recurs to this master chord of spir- 


itual aspirations! With words of tenderness and reverence 
he refers to Jesus: 
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In those holy fields 
Over whose acres waiked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, 
The plays of the great Greek dramatists graced the im por- 
tant state festivals and were parts of the popular religious 
ceremonial. A¢schylus was of intensely religious or spiritual 


nature. Browning says, The world is better 


Because E iripides shrank not to teac nh, 
If gods be strong and wicked, man, though weak, 


May prove their match by willing to be good 


Pindar believed in genius as the gift ot God; believed that 
the poet had priestly authority, was, in a sense, the voice of 
the Most High ; the blessed ones are said to have manifested 


themselves to him. Virgil, whom Tennyson calls 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever molded by the lips of man, 


was religious, mystical, spiritual. The Aneid was esteemed 
as a bible of classical literature during the Middle Ages, the 
conflict seeming to be a spiritual war and the warrior taking 
on the guise of a priest. Eschenbach, greatest medieval Ger- 
man poet, covers in “ Parzival,” the whole circle of religion 
and ethics. He sang of the Holy Grail as a visible manifesta- 
tion of the ever-living Christ, “a light to guide, a rod to 
check the erring, and reprove.” 

But such illustrative facts may be found in all the literatures 
of the world. Without dogmatism it may be said, that per 
haps the religious and poetic impulses of man’s soul are of 
identical root, and that, for the loftiest spiritual teaching, we 
may go not only to teachers, but to the makers of thoughtful, 


i vulful, melodi us poesy. 


Ceca 
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Arr. VL—THE INTELLECT—ITS FUNCTION IN 
RELIGION. 


THERE is an ancient legend that Apollo, having fallen in 


love with Cassandra, one of the many daughters of Priam, 
bestowed upon her the gift of prophecy. But she afterward 
refused his suit, and as he could not take back his gift he 
added the curse that no one should believe her predictions. 
The truth underlying this legend seems to be that some kindly 
deity bestowed upon man the power of thought, of reason and 
judgment, and then in a fit of jealousy or fear ordained that 
the race should not trust this divinely given faculty. It has 
therefore become the custom among a certain class of public 
speakers to warn men very strongly against depending on 
their reason or intellectual natures. The intellect, they say, 
is not the highest faculty, its teachings and authority are not 
always to be accepted, and as a guide it is frequently unsafe 
and misleading. We are especially not to trust our reason 


in the province of religion, for intelligence and religious 
knowledge or experience are somewhat fundamentally op 


posed, the one to the other. These speakers sometimes Carry 


the opposition so far as tacitly to assume that no exceptionally 
intelligent man can be really and truly religious, and that no 


sincerely religious man can be particularly intelligent. 

If we are not to trust the intellect—the writer follows the 
old psychology in this diseussion—in deciding the most 
momentous questions of life, it is fair to ask, Which one then 
of the faculties of our nature are we to believe and follow? 
The answer, no doubt, of a great part of those who disparage 
the reasoning powers would be, The sensibilities or emotions. 
We get an idea that the man who is controlled by his feelings, 


who is kind-hearted and sympathetic, with an intense reli 


gious experience, must necessarily be a safe religious guide ; 
as though a clear mind was not a prime factor in a pure or 
worthy life. “Keep thy heart with all diligence,” says Solo- 
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mon, “for out of it are the issues of life.” But note that it is 
the intellect which is to be the keeper and decide upon what 
the heart’s affections shall be placed. A young man, in speak 
ing of John Calvin, said, “His was a theology of the mind, 
while John Wesley’s was a theology of the heart.” The rea- 
son of one man may, from broader knowledge, wider experi 
ence, and a richer nature, construct a more worthy system of 
theology than the reason of another man; but it is the work of 
the intellect, and not of the emotions. We are, it is true, to 
pay much attention to the development and training of our 
emotions and passions, for their strength and intensity deter- 
mine in a great measure the force of our characters and the 
value of our lives. One great aim of education is to learn to 
love and hate correctly, to direct our affections to worthy ob- 
jects, and to despise the little, the mean, and the base. The 
emotions should be strong and elevated in tone, leading to 
manly action; and our first objection to the men who dis- 
parage the intelle *t and exalt the feelings is that they do not 
train the affections and make them efficient instruments for 
good. They too often permit them to run riot, chasing all 
sorts of vagaries, and yet expect them to bring forth valuabl 
fruit; as though the horses roaming wild over the plain will 
in some way produce more and better food for the race than 
the plodding animals which are yoked to the wagon or the 
plow. 

However strong or richly developed our sensibilities may 
be, they must be thoroughly under control of the reason. We 
have not yet given due attention to the training of the affec 
tions and of the will as powerful servants, but not masters, 
of the intellectual faculty. We need to be urged to train, to 
control, and to direct wisely the sensibilities with which we 
are so richly endowed, and not to suppose that the man who 
cannot govern himself is the person to instruct others in divine 


truth, as a half-crazy woman placed upon the tripod at Delphi 


was supposed to be the appropriate instrument of divine reve- 


lation. The stronger and richer our emotional natures the 
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more we are inclined to religious enthusiasm, the more we 
need to cultivate our intellects; just as we need the stronger 
reins and cooler head the more fiery the steeds we drive. 
There was plenty of feeling on the field of Waterloo, a super- 


abundance of devotion and reckless courage, but the battle 


was lost from lack of good judgment on the part of the French 
commanders, | pon life’s great battletield the long-headed 


men advance, and the men who discredit the reason and exalt 
the emotional natures are constantly falling to the rear. 
Civilization is not advanced, the world is not saved, the 
Church is not built up by feeling, except as controlled and 
made eff ctive | A the reason, To le tour feelings easily move 
us to action is a sign of weakness, of lack of will power or 
directing force which is the determining element in our char- 
acter. The man who is led hither and thither by his feelings, 
even though they may be religious, is like a log rolled over and 
over by each succeeding wave, till at last it is buried in the 
sand as an object with which nature is tired of playing. 
However important a faculty the imagination may be, 
probably no one would place it at the head of our soul endow- 
ments or claim that it should act independent of the reason. 
The work of the imagination is to create for us a world in 
which we are to live and work, the index of our soul’s desires 
and tendencies. Its images are, under the reason’s guidance, 
to be lofty and attainable; its ideals, noble a rational world 
harmoniously constructed for human development. In the 
formation of this ideal world the intellect is to be the con- 
trolling power, as it was when the universe was created and 
God pronounced it very good. It is the world which the im- 
agination constructs and in which we think and act which 
determines our significance as men. Not only do we con- 
struct this ideal world of our soul habitation, as the nautilus 
does its shell, but we are constantly remodeling the material 
world in accordance with the dictates of our reason. As God 


is forever creating things in his likeness, of which we are the 


highest known type, so we are persistently striving to mold 
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this visible world into our likeness, to conform it to our 
thought. . Man needs a world which he can so transform as 
to retlect and « xpress himself, and happy will he be if it may 
be said of the products of his hand and brain, as of his great 
Exemplar’s works, “In wisdom hast thou made them all.” 

If the m« n who seek to discredit the intellect would mpha- 
size the will as the chiet of all our faculties, we would cer- 
tainly have great sympathy with them. Nine tenths of the 


} 


work of education and of preparation for life seems at times 


? 
} 
i 

1 

I 


to be the strengthening and training of the powers of volition. 
Men fail more often from lack of will force than from lack of 
knowledge or fee ling. We have scarcely begun to reali ze VE t 
that the will can be educated, that men can make themselves 
act and keep on acting till action becomes second nat 

But, however well developed the will may be, it must 

guided by the judgment, and the more vigorous it is the more 
necessary that it shall be strictly under the control of the rea- 
son. The will is to be trained to absolute freedom from un- 
worthy motives and to perfect response to the intellect and 
the affections. A man with a strong will is safe or useful 
only when a well-instructed reason sits enthroned as the 
arbiter of his actions. Without that reason he is like a ship 
without a rudder. We are not to give up our wills, as some 
teach, but to use them as tremendous forces for life’s work. 
Jesus’s constant effort was to get the disciples to do something, 
to manifest some energy for the upbuilding of the kingdom. 
Our wills are to be freed, strengthened, and set to work vigor- 
ously and intelligently. God does not want us to humble our- 
selves in the dust, to belittle our faculties. “Gird up now 
thy loins like a man.” he said to Job: “I will demand of thee, 
and declare thou unto me.” “Son of man,” he said to Eze- 
kiel, “stand upon thy feet, and I will speak unto thee.” He 
would not increase his own glory at the cost of our shame, but 
would use our faculties developed the most highly possible, 
proud as any earthly father when in the strength of our man- 


hood we have overcome the evil. We can imagine his delight 
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as he gathers about him at the last day the bold thinkers and 
the hard fighters on earth’s battlefield, when his promise shall 
be fulfilled, “‘He that overcometh shall inherit all things.” 
That the intellect holds the first place among man’s facul- 
ties is shown from a number of considerations. The loss of 
the reason is without doubt the greatest calamity that could 
befall one—worse than the loss of sight or hearing or all our 
senses ; it is the taking away of the general power upon which 
the value of all the rest depends. The supreme importance 
of good judgment, or common sense, is the stock in trade of all 
proverbs, those quintessences of wisdom among all peoples. 
“He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul,” while, appro- 
priately, stripes are “‘for the back of fools.’”’ Reason is the 
source of enlightenment, of knowledge of God, of men, of 
creation, of all natural and spiritual truths. Any purity or 
moral strength worthy the name comes from deliberate choice 
by the reason and assertion of freedom by the soul. When 
the prodigal son came to himself—that is, when his reason 
was again enthroned—he said, “I will arise and go to my 
father.” We often speak of the moral nature as though it 
was independent, to be cultivated by itself apart from the 
intellect or sensuous nature; but the fact is, the whole person 
must be trained—the physical organs and appetites, the sensi- 
bilities, the will, all under control of the great leader, the rea- 
son. The fruits of the Spirit, in the fifth chapter of Gala- 
tians, spring from a rich emotional nature controlled by the 
intellect, while the fruits of the flesh spring from an equally 
strong emotional nature without such control. Instead of our 
reason being an obstruction to true enlightenment, it is the 
feelings, the sentiments, the prejudices which keep men from 
seeing and following the truth. Our reason is the most 
precious gift of the heavenly Father to his children, given to 
be the guide and enricher of life. If we mistrust and decry 
it we must not imagine that God is going to give us another 


and better faculty. As Napoleon among his marshals, Apollo 


among the muses, or Jupiter among the gods, so is the intellect 
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among the faculties, and we simply advertise our folly in dis- 
paraging it. ‘Through it the heavens declare to us God's 
glory, history his footsteps, the Bible his handwriting, the 
conversion and sanctification of men his grace and power. 
We must rise through reason up to reason’s God; and that is 
the only Jacob’s ladder whose ends rest, the one upon God’s 
footstool, the other upon his throne, instead of dangling alm- 
lessly in the air. 

The preacher appeals to men’s reason, and would belit 
himself and his message if he appealed to anything else. 
are to judge all things —OlUrse lves, God, and the angels by 
the reason, and wisdom is to be justified by the reasoning 
faculty of her children. “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether,” saith the Lord, as the method peculiarly fitte d to the 
subject and to man with whom he pleads. Christ constantly 
avoided signs and wonders and appealed to the intellect of his 
hearers, confusing them because they were weak where they 
thought they were strong. The pulpit preaches Christ, Chris 
tian doctrines, and Christian ethies to the intellect because 
they are particularly adapted to be grasped in that way. 
Christianity is to the fullest extent reasonable, and that is the 
only certain guarantee of its becoming the universal religion. 
The inearnation, teachings, life, and miracles of Christ 
with the greatest of all miracles, his resurrection—are pre- 
sented and enforced to the intellect. When Christ talked to 
Nicodemus about the new birth he appealed to his reason, and 
confounded him by showing him that he h: ot thought. 
“Why should it be thought a thing incredible,” or unreason- 
able, “with you,’ says Paul, “that God should raise tl 
dead?” On the journey to Emmaus the risen Lord 
pounded the Scriptures to the judgm«e nt of the two diseipl ; 
till not only their spiritual but their bodily eyes were opened. 
When the wonderful story of redemption was to be told 


world it must be expressed in the language molded and 


riched by nearly a thousand years of thought. The great 


7 


thinkers of Greece tried to understand God and man’s rela- 
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tion to him, to make him cognizable to the intellects of their 
people. For this reason Christianity went to Greek philoso- 
phy and the Greek language for its expression, and to one 
trained in Greek thought to adequately set it forth for the 
Gentile world. God at that time needed a man versed in all 
the wisdom of the Greeks, just as in former times he had 
needed a man learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
that is the kind of men he alwavs uses when he has some great 
work to do. ‘To-day we must go back to the Greek fathers, to 
get a true conception of Christianity and to square our own 
dogmas by those who knew how to use their intellect and did 
not despise its weapons. 

We need to emphasize the exceeding great value of man 
himself as a rational being. It may not be that all the uni- 
verse was made for his developme nt, but that is the limit of 
our thought. Man asa rational being is his own end, the su- 


preme object of all his efforts. The material universe, the 


angels, the holy Trinity are all engaged in building up and 
perfecting this royal child, for whom Deity itself became 
flesh that he might show him his ideal and goal. The chief 
aim of education is to make men morally free, with absolute 
liberty from all enslaving influences and entire devotion to 
spiritual ends and rational methods. There is only one vir- 
tue, the acting with intelligence and good judgment in all the 
affairs of life. The best Christian is not the one who has the 
most feeling, or is in the ordinary sense the most consecrated 
to God, but the one who is the most intelligent, the clearest 
sighted, the purest and strongest in purpose, the one who 
brings the most things to pass for the benefit of the race. In 
no sphere of speculative knowledge is clear, profound, con- 
secutive reasoning so greatly wanted as in matters of religion. 
We need some one of intellect great enough to grasp the truths 
of the Bible and « xpress them in terms of to-day, to interpret 
the Gospel intellectually to the present generation and apply 


its precepts in a rational manner to the problems of evervday 


life. Unfortunately, thinking is an unknown science to all 
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but the few well-disciplined minds which are the real educa- 
tors of the world. Refigion itself springs from, and has its 
basis in, the reason. The fact that we have a form of faith 
and worship, and especially the purity, strength, and effi 
ciency of our religious belief, depends upon our intellectual 


faculties. Even though it may have been given by revelation, 


yet it must be grasped and interpreted to the soul by the rea- 


son. Religion is not based on feeling or sentiment, but on 
well-defined principles commended to and accepted by the 
judgment. The idea of immortality also has its origin in the 
intellect. Men had to rise above their sensuous natures 

be governed by their reasons to get a conception of their im- 
mortality. Christ “brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel,” but only by showing man his divine 
origin and relationship and that the highest reason demanded 
his reunion with God. Our moral and spiritual natures, if 
not in origin, vet in development, in strength, in practical 
etiiciency, de pend upon the intellect. Our whole religious life 
—its value, its purity, its power to improve ourselves and 
others—is conditioned by our intellectual comprehension and 
vigor. 

We are to love God with all the mind—an intelligent love 
based on a comprehension of his nature and work through 
study, reflection, and the doing of his will. To approach God 
through the intellect—by which feeling and devotion increase 
as we grow in knowledge of him is a natural and healthy 
development. A short road through nervous excitement or 
religious ecstasy without such development is abnormal, nar- 
rowing our knowledge and limiting our sympathy. Neo- 
platonism—the idea that there is something above reason by 
which we learn of God and are brought into communion with 
him—has always existed in the Christian Church, and always 
leads to mysticism and spiritual excess. Mystical principles 
which are not accessible to the universal reason are the source, 
not of freedom or progress, but of restraint or despotism. 


Some student of tendencies has said, ““There never was a des- 
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potism which did not rest on superstition ;”’ and the muzzling 
of men’s mouths, shopworn ideas, and intellectual dishonesty 
are its fruits. Superstition, like agnosticism, is peculiarly 
congenial to minds religiously sluggish, and it seems to be the 
highest wisdom, both for the agnostic and the pietist, to con- 
sider that through which all things exist as the unknowable. 
But to make God an unintelligible quantity, whether a force 
or a spirit, is not conducive to vigor of thought or energy of 
soul. We naturally dislike the intelligent because of their 
superiority to us, but we think we have as much and good emo- 
tion as anyone. From depreciating study and intelligence 
we are led step by step to oppose science, knowledge, order in 
the world of history, abandoning the senses and the reason and 
reveling in mysticism. While the thoughtful leaders of the 
Church are struggling back to primitive Christianity, our 
Neoplatonic brethren are embracing old ideas and sentiments 
which have always been the great foes of the Christian faith. 
One of the greatest struggles of the Church has been against 
that weight of superstition, or dogma, or authority which has 
constantly tended to repress intelligence and destroy thought. 
Religious prejudice and theological narrowness have kept men 
from intellectual effort, and have caused them to impede the 
action of aggressive thinkers, making the Church a laughing- 
stock in its opposition to theplainteachingsof science and phi 
losophy. But religious views which depend for their accept- 
ance on the rejection of our judgment are untrustworthy and 
dangerous. People who reject the testimony of their reason 
and trust in visions and inspirations have already begun to 
decline. | he y are a ty pe of arrested development, or, like a 
man in a well, they may be able to see stars at midday, but 
their field of view is exceedingly limited. Having depolar- 
ized the organs of their brain, they have little liking for reflec- 
tion or for books which arouse the intellect and compel 
thought. They want something to move their feelings, to 


feed their morbid appetites. Having accustomed themselves 


lings, many of these people from 


to he roverne d by the ir Tec 
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the paralysis of their intellects and the warping of their judg 
ments have little power to resist temptation. We naturally 
distrust people who are weak, and thoughtless visionaries can- 
not become the leaders of the Lord’s hosts. While those who 
are especially emotional are not to be counted less worthy of 
esteem than other Christian people, the only guarantee of a 
strong, pure, and useful life is a well-instructed intellect, 
thoroughly trained reasoning powers, and good judgment. 

If we believe in special providence and in the personal 
quickening and guidance of the Holy Spirit, must we not be 
lieve that there is something higher than the intellect to guide 
man? But in this we mistake the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit. He is not a force which takes control of a man from 
the outside and directs him as an engineer guides his engine 
or a man the horse which he drives. He rather quickens the 
entire man by acting directly upon all his faculties. He ele- 
vates the imagination, rightly directs the feelings, strengthens 
the will, but above all illumines the intellect and seats the 
judgment firmly upon her throne. To be religious we must 
serve God not with one but with all our faculties, and he in 
turn touches and uses all. He guides our reason, strengthens 
our understanding, illumines our thoughts, purifies our feel 
ings, and sets our will toward moral freedom and nobility of 
character. Christ tries to shine into a man’s heart, to reveal 
himself to the man’s entire self. He is commended to man’s 


whole nature, particularly to the intellect as the controller of 


all. The characteristic of true holiness is strength, not weak 
ness; activity, not indolence; thought, not sentiment; the 
bringing in of the kingdom, not the idle waiting for its ap- 
proach. The truest test of entire sanctification is develop- 
ment of the power to think rightly, to act vigorously, and to 
influence men largely for good. The sanctified have received 


19 


“the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 


We have clearly failed to apprehend the work of the reason 


in the realm of spiritual things. Professor Davids n in | 


. ‘ . : , . 
ork on the edueation of the Gre nuts it admirably 
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Our reason out of the data brought to it by the bodily senses and 
from its own resources constructs an external physical world in 
which we live; so out of the data furnished it by the supernatural 
sense and from its own resources the reason constructs the inner 
spiritual world in which we also live. Of this spiritual world rea- 
son demands a persona! God as ruler, that his will shall be our law 
and that he shall be related to man as Saviour and Friend. 


The spiritual world of each is constructed bythe intellect upon 
data furnished by the supernatural sense, and it is to be like 
the new Jerusalem of which God is the light thereof. But of 
all the faculties of the human soul there is none which de- 
mands such careful training, such absolute subordination to 
the reason as the supernatural sense. ‘The entire sum of 
human attainment or endowment might be represented by a 
circle the e mponent parts of which are truth and love. Of 
these the truth is not only the object, the working element, 
but the food, the invigorator, the home of the intellect; while 
love, springing from the emotions largely, yet depends on the 
intellect for its stability and worth. Of this sum of human 
attainment one person cuts off a little segment and calls it 
“natural selection,” “evolution,” or “higher criticism ;” and 
another person, a segment from the other side, and calls it 


“holiness” or the “second blessing,” or “faith healing ;” just 
as children cut off or dam up a small portion of the Missis- 
sippi River, while the great stream of truth and love flow ever 
onward. ‘The difficulty is not that each of these ideas do not 
have somewhat of truth in them, but that their advocates act 
and talk as though each separate item was the whole circle; 
and the advance of speculative knowledge and, above all, the 
philosophy upon which human progress depends must wait 
while the partisans on either side squabble over their respec- 


tive theories. 


a 
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Arr. VIIL.—LITERATURE AS AN ELEMENT IN 
CHINESE REFORM. 

A FEW evenings ago, as the writer sat at his desk with 
his forehead on a tao of Chinese books, meditating as to the 
best methods of bringing the Gospel the Chinese, there 
Was a rap on the study door. It was rather late in the even- 
i ‘ing possibly past nine o’clock ; and, thinking 


Ss some men } ir ; he con pound who had Bt pped in to 


ask a question, without rising from the desk we twisted about 


chair and ealled out, “Come in.” The door 


1 


opened, and a strange Chinese gentleman entered the room- 

we say strange advisedly, for he was strange in more ways 
than one. He was dressed in winter garments, mostly fur, 
we believe, though of that one could not be ce rtain, as hij 


” 


under-garments may have been “ wadded. His body was 
strangely angular. His shoulders were square, and to parody 
the description of Willie’s wife, as given by Burns, 

He had a hump upon his breast, 


The twin o’ that upon his shouther, 


which gave him the appearance of the little hunchback boy 
who begs in front of the foreign hotel and stores on Legation 
Street in Peking, only more 80. 

We begged him to take a seat, and ealled for tea, while he 
made various commonplace remarks about the weather, and 
about our health, age, and family, saying at the same time that 
his humble name was “Shu.” After partaking freely of the 
tea he remarked that he sympathized heartily with Lu Tung 
in the matter of tea-drinking. ‘“ How is that ?” we asked. 

‘A seventh cup of tea,” the poet said, 


“Is like a gentle breeze beneath my arms, 


Which wafts me to the region ot the | est, 


And mds me of terrestrial cares and st 
The room being warm, the hot tea, in addition to his fur ana 
wadded garments, brought the perspiration out upon his 
brow. and we politely suggested that he lay off his topcoat. 


He thereupon put aside several layers of his garments, which 
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left him ashort coat of blue cloth fastened under the arm with 
two bone pegs, and, though he looked a trifle less respectable, 
he certainly appeared more comfortable. And as we eyed him 
more closely his face reminded us of the composite photo- 
graphs seen in some of the magazines, which made us think 
of him as a fair representative of his race. We have long 
made it our practice, when a Celestial who knows nothing of 
the flight of time favors us with a call, to secure from him all 
possible information, which, though it is not always reliable, 
is certainly varied and with proper sifting is sometimes val- 
uable as well as interesting and may often be turned to account. 
So we turned the conversation to the subject of our medita- 
tion, namely, the best method of bringing the Gospel to the 
Chinese people. 

“Without directly answering your question,” he remarked, 
“T think I can tell you the best method of bringing any sub- 
ject to the attention of the Chinese people. From time im- 
memorial they have been lovers of learning. They reverence 
paper on which characters have been written. The literati 
are to them a race of beings only a little lower than the gods. 
Indeed, a large proportion of their gods are nothing more 
than deified men of learning 


—* 


while Confucianism, their prin- 
cipal religious cult, is little other than the deification of genius. 
Education, then, is the principal avenue to the Chinese mind 
and heart at the present time. Not necessarily because it is 
the most important thing—perhaps it is not—but because it 
is the most important thing he knows about and loves. He 
knows the uses of, and loves, learning. He has made it the 
thing to be reverenced most of all throughout the empire. 
His greatest and best men from time immemorial have not 
been his priests, but his scholars. To unite the scholar with 
the priest is to make a combination which with but little diffi- 
culty will gain admission to his heart. But, until the priest 
and scholar are united, there is no hope of the establishment 
of a religious system which will supplant Confucianism, or 
which will have a permanent or lasting influence. Show them 
that your scholars know more than their scholars, that your 
knowledge is both more powerful and more useful than theirs, 


that your priests are both wiser and more pure than either 
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their priests or their scholars and you have admission to their 
mind, which is the corridor of their heart.” 

* But,” we interposed, “it is beyond the power of the 
Church to educate such a vast concourse of scholars.” 

“Perhaps so,” he answered ; “ but that is the most certain 
road to the Chinese heart. This education need not neces- 
sarily be carried on in your schools. That is not the genius 
of the Chin se educational process, They have never had a 
school system. W hat they have always had are books and 
teachers, and the bulk of the expense of their education has 
been borne by themselves. Whiat is imperative upon you is 
to prepare the books. The Chinese, as I said, from the most 
remote times have been lovers of literature, and from before 
the time of Confucius until the present the literati have been 
the controlling element in the empire. A man eminent as a 
littérateur is looked upon with great respect, without regard 
to his orthodoxy, as is evidenced by the popularity of Mo tzu, 
Chuang tzu, Hsiin tzu, Yang tzu, Han Fei tzu, Hui Nan tzu, 
Ts’ao Ta Ku, and a host of others; and those periods which 
have been noted as literary periods are the most brilliant in 
Chinese history—such, for instance, as the latter part of the 
Chou, the Han, the T’ang, and the Sung dynasties. Ch’in 
Shih-huang, one of the greatest warriors the world has ever 
known, is execrated as a tyrant; Liu Pang and Li Shih-min 
are all but unknown; while such literary heroes as Ssu-ma 
Kuang, Li T’ai-po, and Chu Hsi are looked up to as patterns 
by every schoolboy. 

“Tf you would understand the influence that literature has 
upon the Chinese, study the introduction, growth, and devel- 
opment of the great religious movements that have taken 
place within the dominions of China, at the same time remem- 
bering that Confucianism is little more than the Four Books 
and Five Classics, together with what has been developed 
through the study of them. Take, for instance, the introduc- 
tion and growth of Buddhism, a system which has not much 
to recommend it, except that during the darkest of China’s 


dark ages—the period from the Three Kingdoms to the T’ang 


—it deluged China with a literature, most of which, it is true, 
were translations of books brought from India, some of which 
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were good, but most of them very indifferent, and this more- 
over at a time when the making of books was anyti ing but 
an easy task, Introduced about A. D. 65, by the year 
400 the king was such an ardent disciple of the Buddhist 


faith as to call a council of eight hundred priests to assist in 


the translation of books, at which council he himself was pres 
ent, while a least two of thi princes | Iped to trans ‘ 
the work of the translators. In A. D. 451 a Buddhist 
temple was allowed in every city, with forty or fifty priests, 
and the emperor himself performed the tonsure for some of 


those who took the vows. In A. D. 467 the Prince of Wei 
constructed an image of Buddha fifty feet high, in which he 
used five tons of brass and six hundred weight of cold, and 
five years afterward he re signed his throne and became a 
Buddhist monk. 

“ At the beginning of the sixth cer tur there were not less 
than three thousand Indians in China, while the temples had 
multiplied to the number of thirteen thousand, the prince him- 
self discoursing publicly on the sacred books. The first em- 
peror of the Liang three times assumed Buddhist vows, 
expounded the Sutras to his courtiers, and finally gave up his 
throne and entered a monastery at Nanking; wlule by A. D. 
730 we are told that 2,278 different works had _ been 
translated by not less than one hundred and seventy-six dif- 
ferent translators. Such was the growth of Buddhism, it 
being due for the most part to the influence exerted by the 
importation into China of such a vast amount of new thought 
and literature, while it is supposed that the period of the 
T’ang poetry is due to the literary impetus given by the mak- 
ing of tonic dictionaries, the discovery of the four tones, and 
other study of the language done by the Buddhists in making 
these numerous translations. The thought which I wish to 
impress upon you is this, that the establishment of Buddhism 
was due largely to the fact that it prepared for itself a vast 
amount of literature, and in doing so it enriched China, not 
only by the literature which it imported and the development 
it brought about, but also by the impetus which it gave to the 


Chinese in the revival of learning, the blossom of which is 


; * 


known as the period of the T’ang Poetry. 
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“ What I have said of Buddhism,” Mr. Shu went on to 
say, “is likewise true of Catholicism. This, as you know, 


was first introduced into China by John de Mento in A. D. 


1293, but was exterminated by the Ming dynasty a century 


later, and was ‘eintroduced until it was brought by 
Matthew Ricci 1589, about three hundred years ago 
It will be remembered that Father Ricci arrived in Peking 
January 4, , and by the year 1636 he and his associate 
workers together with their Chinese converts had published 
less than ‘ three hundred and forty treatises, some of them 
religious, but most of them on natura! philosophy and mathe- 
maties.” This bookmaking was kept up by Longobardi, 
Schall. Verbiest, and their associates and successors, the last 
ing the most intimate advisers of the last emperors of 

the Ming and the first emperors of the present dynasty. It is 
not too much to say that the astronomy and mathematies of 
the Chinese were changed so materially as never to go back 
to their old theori s, and because of this literary assistance, 
] 


more perhaps than anything else, Catholicism was practically 


established throughout the empire, so that during the first 
fifteen years of the eighteenth century, ‘in the governor-gen-. 
eralship of Kiangnan and Kiangsi alone there were one hun- 
dred churches and a hundred thousand converts. And the 
survey of the empire was carried on by the emperor’s com- 
mand from 1708 to 1718, under the direction of the Jesuits, 
of whom Regis, Bouvet, and Jartoux were the most promi- 
nent members.’ 

“When the missionaries were expelled under Yung Cheng 
we are told that 300,000 converts were deprived ot te ache rs, 
and after the numbers because of persecution had been re- 
duced the missionaries are accused of conducting themselves 
with such ostentation as to be unable to reach tlhe masses. 
The accusation is made by Father Ripa as follows: ‘The 
diffusion of our holy religion in these parts has been almost 
entirely owing to the catechists who are in the service, to 
other Christians, or to the distribution of Christian books in 
the Chinese language ’ —while in 1881 we are told that they 
had 41 bishops, 664 European priests, 559 native priests, 


1,092,818 converts, 34 colleges, and 34 convents. Allowing 
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for a large overestimate, or for many adherents who were 
weak disciples, we have still a goodly company for three hun- 
dred years’ work. The Catholics in Peking are doing no 
small amount of bookmaking at the present time, and what 
they do they do well, putting their volumes up in a form and 
style which would do credit to any press. An examination of 
the eatalogiuc ot the Pei T’ang press will indicate the char- 
acter of the work they do. They have in it a list of not less 
than eighty three books, most of which are for catechumens 
or others wishing to study the doctrines of the Chureh. The 
work done on their press, moreover, is vastly superior to that 
done on the presses ol Tientsin or Shanghai.” 

- May | ask if you belong to the Catholie Chureh, Mr. 
Shu?” we inquired. 

“T belong to no Chureh,” he answered ; “I simply try to 
see things as they are. The Roman Catholics and Buddhists 
began in the right way to make a success of the introduction 
of their systems into China, and had the former not become 
ambitious for temporal power whenever they beheld their 
efforts more or less crowned with suecess Catholicism would 
have been far more widespread than it is at the present time. 
Contrast with these two systems the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into China by the Nestorians. These probably came to 
China not later than A. D. 505, or during the period when 
Buddhism was making such monumental literary efforts and 
taking such rapid strides. So far as we know at present they 
have left no record of their presence in China other than the 
self-enlogistic tablet at Hsi-An-fu. To blot out Buddhism 
and Catholicism from China, one would have to destroy a 
large part of China’s best literature and learning. For, while 
Buddhism cannot claim a single book which ranks with the 
sacred books of Confucianism and Taoism, she has insinuated 
herself into all the ramifications of Chinese life and literature. 
And, indeed, this Nestorian tablet contains a very compli- 
mentary reference to Buddhism in the description of how the 
priest I Ssu clothed the naked, fed the poor, attended on and 
restored the sick, and buried the dead. If he were a Bud- 
dhist priest, it is a very complimentary reference, and, if not, 


the mention of Buddhism in this connection is still an indica- 
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tion that Buddhists were beyond all others in h benevo 
lent work. To destroy Catholicism would throw Chinese 


astronomy and mathematies back where they were a thousand 


years ago. Nevertheless, Nestorianism has passed away with 


nothing but the epitaph ona single tombstone to tell of its 
existence. We are told by this inscription that ‘the Serip- 
tures were translated and churches built;’ and this was done 
‘when the pure, bright, illustrious religion was introduced to 
our T’ang dynasty.’ But if the Scriptures were so translated, 
and if other books for the instruction of the people were 
written, they have either all passed away or lie buried among 
the uninvestigated débris of Chinese literature. 

‘“ We are not confined, however, to the Nestorian tablet 
for proof that Nestorianism was both widespread and influen- 
tial. This fact is abundantly testified to by early travelers, 
and especially by Sir John Mandeville, if his testimony is 
reliable, and Marco Polo, of the general truth of whose testi- 
mony at the present time there is perhaps little reason for 
doubt. In addition to these we have various other testi- 
monies, chief among which is the general belief in the Chris- 
tian prince, Prester John, and his dominions, and in the 
record of Friar Odoric, of Pardenone, the story of whose 
travels in western India and northern China agrees in the 
main with the record of Sir John Mandeville. Neverthe- 
less, as we have just said, although the Nestorians were 
numerous during the Yuan dynasty, at the present time with 
the exception of the stone tablet not a trace of them is left. 
Such could not have been the case had they been as diligent 
as the Buddhists in the preparation of a good literature. 

“What I have said of the Nestorians may be said 
equal emphasis about the Mohammedans. ‘ Very 
known by the common people ’—says Doolittle— about the 
Mohammedans and their worship and creed. The Mohammed- 
ans are exceedingly uncommunicative on subjects relating to 
themselves.” When their system was introduced into China, 
and how, it is difficult to say. It is attributed by Archdeacon 
Gray to Wos-kassm, a maternal uncle of the Prophet, between 
six and seven hundred years after Christ. Dr. Williams says 


that as early as the T’ang dynasty the Mohammedan mission 
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aries came to Canton and Hang-chon. The )) stem was not 
introduced, however, merely at one place. It was carried by 
sea to the southern cities aud by caravans of traders from 
central Asia to the northwest, west, and southwest provinces. 


It will thus be seen that the Mohammedans have been in 


China for not less than twelve or thirteen centuries. In all 
the border provinces they are numerous. Their customs in 
regard to pork, wine, and idols are very strict. They have a 
school connected with almost all the large temples, for the 
study of the Koran in the native Arabic. But they seem not 
to have learned the influenee of literature upon the minds of 
the people and its disintegrating power on Chinese life, and 


80 they are pract cally without books for the instruction of 
the masses, and without a distinct literature as a representa- 
tive of the sect. Consequently they have made less progress 
rral factor in Chinese religious life in thirteen cen- 
turies than Buddhism did in five. It is not improbable tliat 
when the Nestorians were eut off from the mother Church 
by the rise of the Moslems and the conquests of the Mongols 
they gradu lly amalgamated themselves with the Mohammed- 
ans, since they had long since ceased to maintain the purity 
of their faith, as well as to circulate the Scriptures which we 
are told had been translated into the Chinese. 

“ Protestantism began with literature. It would seem almost 
as if some mysterious Power was directing the pioneers of 
Protestant missions in this particular direction. First, they 
were shut out from preaching to the people, their efforts being 
directed toward the making of dictionaries and other books 
which would assist them in the translation of the Scriptures, 
and toward the compilation of books which would help the 
people to understand the Scriptures and give them some idea 
of the world as it existed outside of the Middle Ki: gdom. 
This, however, is only one form that literature took with 
Protestant missions and missionaries. And this was one 
great advantage which they had and still have over the 
Romish Church, which withholds the Scriptures from the 
common people. Let me recite to you some facts which are 
as familiar to me and toa large proportion of educated Chinese 


as they are to vou. The various Bible societies were among 
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the pion ers In taking up this work. Nevertheless, those who 
were engaged by : Bible societies did not confine themselves 


to this one line of work. It is not necessary to call attention 
to the sueeess which the Society for the Distribution of Gen- 
eral and Christian Knowledge has had, and how, when the 
emperor, Kuang Hsii, turned his attention to foreign learn- 
ing, there was such a demand for its publications that it was 
unable to produce books fast enougli to satisfy the demand. 
You are familiar with the recommendations made by the 
\ iceroy, Chang Chih-tung, in his famous book, China's Only 
Hope, in which he advises that Chinese members of legations 
to foreign countries should study the languages of tle coun- 
tries to which they are sent, and translate the best works of 
those countries into Chinese, and in which he commends the 
work done by some of the leading missionaries and others, 
urging that printers be encouraged to issue large editions of 
these works for general distribution throughout the empire. 
And, if you have been noticing, you will have observed that 
this book is advertised by yellow posters pasted upon walls, the 
same as foreign medicines, dentistry, and various other articles 
of less usefulness. 

“ You are aware of the amount of pirating of foreign books 
that is going on in Shanghai. Books prepared by various 
writers have scarcely issued from the press before, by the pho- 
tographic process, they are reproduced by native shops in the 

Legge’s Four Books may be had ina pirated form for 


an equivalent of $1.75, and the American Board has just 


taken the plates away from a firm of pirates who have been 
printing Williams’s Syllabic Dictionary and selling it at a 
phenomenally low price. 

“All these things indicate the appetite the Chinese have 
for learning, and especially do they show the way in which 
the teachings of any system—the truths of Christianity, if you 
please—may be brought to them through literature. I need 
not call your attention to the work that is being done by the 
various tract societies, and the education that is being carried 
on by them among the lower and middle classes; nor need 
I remind you that in China the lower classes of to-day may 
be the middle classes of to-morrow and the upper classes of 
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next week. Missionary societies do a wise thing when they 
transfer those missionaries who have literary ability to this 
particular work, relieving them from all other duties. I ven- 
ture to say that most of the missions all over China have had 
a common experience in this matter, namely, that persons 
come and apply for admission into the Church who were first 
led to take this step by the reading of Evidences of Chris- 
teanity or some other book of a like nature. All those who 
have the ability to make such books should do their utmost 
to produce as many of them as possible. 

“Tn addition to the various Bible societies, tract societies, 
and societies for the distribution of general and Christian 
knowledge, there are a number of individuals who issue their 
own works. There is an Educational Association which pub- 
lishes a large number of valuable scientific and other books. 
There are institutions of learning which issue publications 
used not only by themselves, but by other institutions as well. 
There are missions which issue books from their own presses, 
all of which help to swell the ranks of what may properly be 
termed Protestant Christian literature. 

“The style of literature, however, which is doing as much 
perhaps as any other to disintegrate the old order of things is 
that which goes under the name of pao—newspapers and 
magazines. They are new to the Chinese. Although this 
nation has had a newspaper longer than any other, it has not 
been issued for the use of the common people; nevertheless 
it has whetted their appetite for news to a keen edge, and so 
they read this style of literature with an avidity which they 
manifest for no other. These papers need no bookseller to 
handle them. They make their own weekly or monthly visit. 
They come toa larger number of homes and are read by a 
larger number of people than any other one kind of books. 
They contain, moreover, the kind of food the people want- 
something light, something about the present time, the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. They point out to them the errors 
of the past, the prospects of the future, and advise them how 
to avoid the one and attain the other. They further contain 
variety, and are thus highly attractive to a great mass of peo- 


ple who have neither the time nor the ability to read long 
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books. China is like a great mass of lime, and books are the 
water which is slaking this heap; or, shall I say, which is 
dropping on a vast amount of calcium carbide, thus generat- 
ing a gas which when lighted will illuminate the empire. 

“The empress dowager may order the exclusion of all the 
new learning from the present examinations, but she cannot 
prevent its acquisition by the people. She cannot stop the 
disintegration of the old order of things and the old order of 
thoughts which is going on in the minds of hundreds of thon- 
sands of young scholars throughout the whole empire. They 
must keep quiet for the time being, but when this dowager 
has passed away, as she will by and by, and a new emperor 
comes upon the throne who sees or is forced to see the neces- 
sity of progress, he will find a host of young men grown old 
in the study of foreign things and ready to give him advice 
which it will be safe for him to follow in the development of 
the new empire.” 

We could not but hold our breath a large part of the time 
while Mr. Shu was making this many-colored speech, partly 
because we did not want to break the thread of his thought, 
partly because of his surprising knowledge of China’s religious 
literature and the way it had been created, and partly because 
of the fearless way he attacked the conservative party. When 
he said “the new empire,” we started with surprise, the tao 
of Chinese books slipped from under our forehead, and we 
awoke to find that Mr. Shu, who buttoned his blue coat under 
the arm with two bone pegs and looked like a composite 
Chinese, was nothing more than the fao of Chinese books on 
which our head had been resting and which had inspired this 
peculiar dream. 
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Arr. VIIL—SHALL CHRISTIANITY HAVE A FAIR 
TRIAL IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY? 

Tue closing decades of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the uprising of many and various classes of people each de- 
manding its “ Rights,” and nothing more sharply accentuates 
the era just finished than the leveling up and leveling down 
process by which slaves and serfs and unfortunates of every 
class were brought upon substantially a common footing of 
industrial and social privilege with others. However wel- 
come and, in the main, wholesome this ferment may be, it is 
not without its regrettable incidents and real dangers. Among 
these may be mentioned the tendency to be more concerned 
with rights than with duties, more energetic in exacting legal 
and moral claims than in discharging the overdue obligations 
imposed by new conditions of enlargement and opportunity. 
It is probably trne that our nation, well-nigh intoxicated by 
unexamnpled material prosperity, is in serious danger of for- 
getting Him“ who giveth the power to get wealth.” The sad 
state of the pagan world, the pinching poverty and hunger of 
the great mass of idol worshipers, is rooted in moral rather 
than material causes. They are people who illustrate the de- 
scent of man from better conditions. ‘ Because,” says St. 
Paul, “that, when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they beeame fools. .. . For this 
cause God gave them up,” ete. Since this darkening of the 
mind issues in those terrible conditions which we find practi- 
cally everywhere outside of our Christian civilization, how 
great the need to beware “ lest the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness.” One of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
recently,in ordaining a class of young men to the Christian 
ministry, said, “ The great majority of mankind went to bed 
hungry last night, and will go to bed to-night again with 
their hunger still unsatisfied, and this condition has continued 
through the ages, and will continue until our Gospel has been 


preached to all nations and to every creature.” Christian 
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missionaries have abundantly proven that the hunger of the 
great masses of the heathen people is founded in ignorance 
and inability to utilize natural resources all about them. 
The Rev. W. H. Hollister, of the Kolar Industrial Mission in 
south Ind l, } is raised crops of w! it three to five times as 
large as the natives are able to produce by their defective 
methods of agriculture. It is easy to show that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ means better and more abundant 


rood Tor man 


better homes, better educati: 


It is by no m« ins clear, however, that the average man | is 
pondered the twin relationship of spiritual and material good 
He is inelined to grasp eagerly at the latter, while remaining 
stolidly indiffe rent, if not host le, toward the forme r, At ieast 
as represented by the creeds and confessions of the organized 
Churches. It is a curious but not unprecedented consequence 
of this attitude toward revealed religion that the Christian 


community is hel sharply accountable for any existing laxity 


of morals, as well as the troubles of la and capital and the 


continnance F wo 7 » tyrant { } «} rY los =F 
ntinuance Ot war, if ra Or old \ » ¢ mandaded DricKs 


selves to the notion that Christianity is a failure, men would 
do well to ponder the reply of Dr. (seorge ¥ Fisher, =¢ hris- 
ti nity has never been tried.” It has been experin ented with 

in a small w Ly. A few nations have tolerated it. No 
country has adopted it throughout in any full and satisfactory 
sense. A few people here and there have been “ sanctified 
in spots,” but t overwhelming majority of the human race 
never heard of Jesus Christ, while in countries nominally 
Christian, the unchristian sentiments and practices of the 
great majority practically nullify the statutes which accord 
Christianity a place among their institutions. Every church, 
even in the most favored communities, is like a sanitarium 
: 


; : , ‘ . 
located In a vast swal p where miasmatic vapors obscure the 


sun, and slimy, stagnant pools, filled with all manner of un- 


canny. living creatures, wait to engulf the convalescent who 
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makes a single misstep. Even under such adverse conditions 
a few individuals may arrive at tolerable health and sound- 
ness, but may we fairly reckon on a large per cent of cures 
or justly discount the healing art for accomplishing so little 
amid such surroundings? Moral sanitation is as much an 
essential of moral improvement as the physical sort is of 
normal bodily health. That men should be slow to grasp this 
important truth is not so much to be wondered at, when we 
recall the ignorance and perversity with which many people 
even now assail boards of health and those wholesome quaran- 
tine regulations whose value has been proven by scientific 
knowledge and large experience. The proposition may be a 
startling one, but sober truth must justify the affirmation that 
no nation on the globe is really trying Christianity or is 
according to the followers of Christ those rights and immu- 
nities which belong to them in a land where Christian princi- 
ples are acknowledged to be the basis of the common law. 
There is more concern in many quarters about the rights of 
negroes, workingmen, Indians, and Filipinos than about the 
interests, legal and moral, of that class whom Christ desig- 
nated as “the salt of the earth and the light of the world.” 
If society were bent on destroying the savor of the salt and 
quenching the world’s only light in utter darkness, present 
conditions might be well understood, but they are wholly in- 
explicable in the presence of a purpose to give Christianity— 
I do not say encouragement, but merely a fair trial. Doubt- 
less there are situations in which it is a weakness rather than 
a virtue in a Christian community to consent passively to 
further infraction of its constitutional and statutory rights. 
St. Paul took no personal advantage of the dilemma in which 
his perseeutors at Philippi had placed themselves by their 
illegal and brutal treatment of himself and his companion ; 
but his assertion of his Roman citizenship on that occasion 
alarmed and humbled the men who had looked upon the fol- 
lowers of Christ as “* shee p ” in a sense never intended by the 
Master. 

“Why are you I asked of a railroad 


man who desired me to erase his name from the roll of mem- 


he ehurch ?” 


a 
aving t 


bership. ‘“ Because the railroad company compels me to work 
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on Sunday, and no man can do that and be a Christian. [ 
don’t know anything but railroading,” he added, “and don’t 
know any other way to keep my family.” The man was one 
of a great and growing army of employees forced, against their 
desire originally, into a practical defiance of God’s law of the 
Sabbath, until callousness usurps the place of conscientious 
scruple, and the greed of the wage earner is only matched by 
that of the employer. The vast volume of Sunday traffic, 
crowded Sunday excursions by rail and steamer—wholly at 
variance with statute law in most of the States as well as with 
the higher law of God—attest the indifference of the gen ral 
public as to even the continuance of Christian worship or the 
existence of Christian ideals among us. The state or nation 
which permits this shameless violation of the Sabbath may be 
coquetting with Christianity, but is not serious in its purpose 
to give it a fair trial—has not adopted Christianity as its rule 
of life, and is perpetrating gross outrages upon its best class 
of citizens by exposing them to this epidemic of permitted 
and encouraged immorality. 

One of the clearest rights of a Christian family in a land 
like this is the rearing of children without unnecessary danger 
from evil moral influences. This right is denied as really as 
was the claim of a negro slave to liberty through large sec- 
tions of the country in the ante-bellum days. And this is the 
more remarkable when we consider the increasing vigilance 
taken to guard the young against influences inimical to health. 
Children are warned nowadays by printed notices, and re- 
strained, if necessary, by officers of the law from entering 
homes where searlet fever, diphtheria, etc... exist, yet in these 
very communities public authority not only does not post the 


} 


saloon, the bawdy house, and the gambling hell, but actually 


sells permits to at least a portion of these corrupters of the 
young to prosecute their nefarions work. Children may not 
walk the streets on the way to school or church without run 
ning the gauntlet of these snares spread in the open day for 
their unwary feet. That some of the rising generation es- 
cape the worst ruin that these licensed and unlicensed de- 


strovers can inflict, is as marvelous as that some of the 


Armenians escape the ferocity of the Turk. In the latter 





ay 
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ease, if many fall by the sword and fagot of the destroyer, 
there is at least a limit to his reach; he cannot touch the 
higher nature nor quench the hope of the lite immortal. Yet 
all about us in this splendid and opulent civilization of ours, 
as by a strange anachronism, lurks a survival of ancient or 
medieval savagery, blighting the bodies and souls of the in- 
nocent and the helpless, every hour of the day, and every day 
in the year. On every hand are broken, gray-headed fathers 
and pale-faced, weeping mothers, who asked only the privi- 
lege of rearing their children in respectability and honor. 
Yet society turned loose on those children a pack of greedy 
cormorants, in open denial of any right of Christian parents 
to surround their little ones with the well-known safeguards 
of a Christian civilization and to keep constantly before them 
the higher ideals of the Christian life. When Mr. Cudahay 
offered $25,000 to the abductors of his boy to restore the 
child every parental heart approved the action, while joining 


with all classes in the hope that summary justice might be 


meted out to the pe rpetrators of this bold and distressing 


erime. But suppose a levislature, State or national, should, in 
a fit of aberration, or for a “ consideration,” propose to issue 


’ 
} 


licenses to t] l ¢ 


e abductors of children? Can anv imagination 


portray the eruption of fiery indignation which would over- 


whelm such a legislature, and in a single day compel the un- 


doing of its nefarious work? That a similar burst of pepular 
and publie indignat on has not long since overtaken the liquor 


) 


traffic and related evils is the sufficient proot that society at 
large, if not essentially pagan at heart, is still unwilling to see 
its ancient gods dethroned and to commit itself to the higher 
standards of Christ and the Church. Can such a nation be 
called “ Christian,” or claim without hypocrisy to be accord- 
ing Christianity a fair trial 

Then, too, every human being struggling up out of evil 
conditions into a better life, like a wrecked mariner reaching 
the shore half dead, may surely ask of his fellow-beings active 
sympathy and real help in right living—general good example, 
an atmosphere impregnated with prayerful influence and tonic 


spiritual force. Yet, does society at large recognize any obli- 


gation to take such a man to its heart, to safeguard him 
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against spiritual enemies, to feed him with the bread of life, 
and build him up in righteousness? That “there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repent- 
eth,” is one of the sweet and thrilling revelations of Jesus 
Christ, and that there is corresponding joy in a small circle 
on earth is a well-attested fact. There are those who with 
outstretched hands and melting hearts and moistened eves wel- 
come the re turning pr rdigal, standing ready to do their utmost 
to make his reformation real and permanent. But will the 
general influence of soci ty be helpful ? May he hope to tind 
llustra- 
tion of the life of faith onthe Son of God ? May he hope to tind 
instruction in things spiritual in the current books and multi- 


himself surrounded by praying men who live in daily 


tudinous issues of the daily press, thick as autumnal leaves all 
about him? If he had turned Mohammedan and lived in a 


Mohammedan country, he would hear the voices of high 


= 


I 
officials daily calling him to prayer, and see the multitude fall- 
ing prostrate all about him, on the streets and in the market 
place ; but, being a Christian, shall he find the multitude help- 
ing him to learn the way of life after the Christian pattern ? 
He may find it difficulty perhaps impossible, to secure even the 
most menial employment whereby to earn his daily bread, be- 
cause he believes in the law of the Sabbath and the right of 
Christian worship on God’s holy day. Has this man any 
rights which s clety at large feels bound to respect i 

One of the anomalies of our nineteenth century civilization 
is the persistency with which that small minority of the popu- 
lation known as the Christian element is held responsible for 
the condition of morals and the present-day continuance of 
hoary evils whose lurid trail of destruction runs throng) all 
the ages. One may easily account for the wild fulminations of 
the ignorant and embruited classes, on the principle which led 
the Emperor Nero of old to charge upon the Christians of his 
day unspeakable crimes, including the burning of the city of 
Rome. For these alleged crimes Christians were tortured, 
thrown to wild beasts in the ampitheater, and otherwise mal 
treated to the death, as the chief attractive features of the 


great spectacular shows provided for the amusement of society. 


History is well aware that Nero burned the city himself, and 
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that no ink is black enou 


gh to write the vices of this inhuman 
monster. Yet why should the blind, unkempt pagan ferocity 
of the first century against the Christian community survive 
through the nineteenth, tempered only by the spirit of the 
age ¢ Why, for instance, should Frederick Harrison, in th 
closing issue of the North American Re view for the centur 
just expired, hold the Church responsible for war the Eng 
lish Chureh especially, for the war in South Africa? Thi 
priests of that Church are, he declared, “a sort of black 
police that has to stand by the government right or wrong. . .. 
No medicine man, no witch-finder in Central Africa would 
utter a more atrocious blasphemy than these men are guilty 
of” in their patriotic sermons and prayers. He questions 
whether “ Christianity is a civilizing and moralizing force,” 
whether it “ prevents us as people from injustice and oppres- 
sion, and as men and women from the pride of life and the 
lusts of the flesh.” One cannot help asking again, how Chris- 
tianity is to do its work on people who reject it. Can the 
medicine on the shelves of the apothecary cure the man who 
will not take it? or abundant harvests stay the death of people 
bent on self-starvation? The activities of the Churches are 
an offense to Mr. Harrison and his school of thinkers. The 
charities, reforms, missionary enterprises, and the quiet, godly 
lives of the many under their influence count for nothing: 
these all, including the noble volumes written in exposition and 
defense of present-day Christianity, especially Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief, are parts of “a theological confidence 
trick.” “ What have the Churches done to purify and check 
all this?” asks Mr. Harrison, after enumerating a list of present- 
day evils. But why not belabor free thought, agnosticism, 
and the various other “isms,” which, together, make up the 
vast majority of mankind? none of them being hampered by 
Christian dogma, and all as like to one another as peas in a pod 
in holding themselves aloof from every form of Christian 
effort. Are we to understand that only Christians are callous 
or impotent in the presence of the corrosive evils onawing at 
the heart of our civilization ? 


The stain of paganism surviving into the life and literature 


of our day is apparently as blind and impervious to fact and 
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as little capable of doing justice to Christianity as of yore. 
Our cultivated pagans have made little progress in one hun- 
dred years. Almost without change of a sentence one might 
apply to them, at the close of the nineteenth century, the 
strictures which Porson, Prescott, Milman, and others visited 
upon Gibbon for his wholly inadequate and notoriously unfair 
treatment of Christianity in Zhe Decline and Fall, which 
appeared in the closing years of the eighteenth century. Of 
that great work Porson observes, after paying a high tribute 
to the intellectual ability and industry of the author, “ He 
often makes, when he cannot readily find, occasion to insult 
our religion, which he hates so cordially that he might seem to 
revenge some personal injury.” Milman, in the preface to 
his edition of Gibbon, remarks: “Who would obscure one 
hue of that gorgeous coloring in which Gibbon has invested 
the dying forms of paganism, or darken one paragraph in his 
splendid view of the rise and progress of Mohammedanism / 
But who would not have wished that the same equal justice 
had been done to Christianity? ... Christianity alone re 
ceives no embellishment from the magic of Gibbon’s language ; 
his imagination is dead to its moral dignity, it is kept down 
by a general tone of jealous disparagement, or neutralized by 
a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker and degenerate 
pe riods.”’ 

Who of our elegant agnostics at the opening of the new 
century is ready to acknowledge the substantial benefits which 
Christianity has wrought during the century just expired / 
Whence came the inspiration to liberate slaves and abolish 
serfdom, to minister to the poor of great cities in the present 
large and liberal way, to establish farm colonies and college 
settlements, rescue missions, homes for the aged, hospitals for 
the sick, ete.? The Christian community is only asmall element 
numerically of society as a whole, but count the number of in- 
stitutions devoted to higher learning which have come from 
the heart of the Christian Church, as well as those whose aim 
it is to give elementary education and manual training to waifs 
and strays. Compare these with the organized efforts of our 
critics for the promotion of education, benevolence, and moral 


reform, and see if Christianity need blush for her record in 
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these particulars / It would be interesting indeed to see a list 
of nineteenth century charities, education enterprises, and moral 
reforms originated and maintained by that school of thought 
whieh affects to deplore the ine ficiency Ol the Christ an 
Churches. When compelled in any way to take notice of the 
helpful Christian icCLIVitles of the century, one may sti Uls- 
tinetly note the ec] inge ol sty le of which Milman complains in 
Gibbon—from the warm, lofty, and glowing periods which 
portray the rise of Mohammedanisin to the * frigid apathy,” 
the bare, hard, patronizing, lack-luster description of the work 
and progress of Chi tlanity in our day. One cannot help 
asking whether the paganism of the twentieth century—as- 
suming its survival—will be any more competent or w illing to 
do justice to Christian effort and achievement than that of 
the century past / 

A still more important question is, Will it take a fair share 
of the much-needed work which Christianity is doing for the 


prevention of vice, the proper care of the sick, and the up- 


lifting of the submerg lasses, either jointly with Christian 
workers or on independent lines ? f its scholars, its men of 


I 
eloquence, its men ort we ilth will cease their useless wa lings 


over the narrowness and inetticieney of the Christian Church, 


and gird themselves for real service by leading their fol- 
lowers into orwal ed effort on educational and benevolent 


lines, what wonders of social and moral improvement may 


mark the twentieth century! A Robert Ingersoll Memorial 


oOo more to commend 


Hospital in each of the great cities will d 
| 


agnosticism and free thought than volumes of disquisition 


on the weaknesses of Christianity, especially, if, in such insti- 


tutions, the poor can have surgical treatment and skilled nurs- 
ing absolutely free, as in many of the hospitals founded by 


the Churches. Th l such schools as the evangelist Moody 
founded at Northtield, for the education and manual training 
of the young who lack the care of parents and guardians— 
what a field of activity this for our brilliant agnostics. 


Further, the work of temperance reform, the plague of the 


| 
social evil, and the corruption of our young men, either with 


+35 


the connivance of city officials, or through their guilty indif- 


ference. It cannot be that moral and social health can come 
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in the twentieth century while cancer planters operate for gain 
without let or hindrance on all classes of the population. In- 
stead of asking, as Mr. Harrison does concerning the little 
group of nominal Christians, ‘“* What have the Churches done 
to purify and check all this?” rather let him ask, ** What 


has the 


great majority done, led on by the writers and lec- 
turers Who agree at least in excoriating the Churches?” The 
methods of (¢ hristianity may not be the best, and the results 
attained not wholly satisfactory, yet surely it has made some 
impression on the giant evils of the day. Not a few sots, 
wife beaters, and cruel fathers have been reclaims d, as missions 
of the Jerry McAuley type in every city of the land, and 
men restored to a lost manhood sitting comfortably in the 
midst of their happy families, bear testimony. It has also 
palsied the hand of many a conscienceless ward worker and 
rural magnate who took advantage of the public apathy to 
advance himself by granting immunity to the worst forms of 
vice. Movements of the kind instigated by Dr. Parkhurst 
and Bishop Potter have their counterparts, with less of noto 
riety and public parade, in many a small town and country 
village from ocean to ocean, and substantial fruits have been 
reaped in this way. It is noticeable, however, that the men 
who have organized and led these movements to victory have 
not been the agnostics, or other representatives of the 
great majority. 

Christianity has done something on its own particular lines, 
yet surely a new propaganda of civic and social righteousness 
is sort ly needed. The harvest is great aud the laborers are 
few. Will our cultured critic join us in a prayer to the Lord 
of the harvest, hat “he will send forth more laborers into 
the harvest”? This will mean that their eloquent lecturers 
shall take the platform after the manner of John B. Gough 
and Father Matthew, and side by side with thousands of Gos- 
pel preachers and devoted women, who are slowly but surely 
molding public sentiment into an attitude of resistance to 
the wanton evils that prey upon our generation. It will mean, 
too, that sympathetic, hand-to-hand uplifting contact with sots 


and Magdalens which Jesus illustrated, and which is practiced 


to-day in his name by the loving hearts and tender hands of 
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his professed followers, and in which work they stand p 
tically alone. | repeat, the lines of Christian effort may be 
faulty, but what sure way ot securing the best methods can be 
devised than for those who affect to deplore the callousness or 
inefficiency of Christiar people to take the field in person, and 
become the allies and tutors of the Churches in the sublime 
art of winning men to sobriety, industry, and the higher ideals 
of life? If they Will not join us in this confessedly much- 
needed work, ought th 5 not in justice recognize the progress 
of the work, and now and then drop some word of encour- 
agement to the workers / 

What if the Christian element should become discouraged 
in the twentieth century chilled by the cold north wind of 
ungenerous cynicism which has blown steadily upon it from 
infancy until now? This has happened before over large 
areas, and it may happen again. In that event, who will 
carry on the vast educational enterprises, the reforms, and the 
various works of charity and merey which now stand to th 
credit of the Christian Church? Can any one of the various 
schools of free thought, OI all of them combined, be relied 
on for this service? Such a suggestion, if the subject were 
not so serious, is well ecaleulated to provoke a smile on the 
faces of men and women who, having given themselves to the 
service of their fellow-beings in a practical way, have had 
abundant opportunity to learn how little sympathy with this 
work is to be found among unbelievers in the Christian reli- 
gion. An elephant attempting to suckle and rear a human 
baby would not present a more incongruous image to their 
minds. But should Christianity win in the twentieth century, 
despite its unpropitious environment—lack of moral sanitation, 
lack of just appreciation of its purposes and efforts, the bad 
example and covert or open opposition of many who should 
themselves be doing the work at which it aims—in that event, 
many of the sparkling Iucubrations of the free thought of 
our day may become just as ridiculous as the coarse and blatant 
deism of the eighteenth century is now. Thomas Paine’s 
loud boast, that he had gone through the forest of Christian- 
ity and cut down every tree, and the famous prophecy of the 


greater Voltaire, that Christianity would be extinct in one 
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hundred years, make “ interesting reading” at the close of the 


nineteenth century. Chureh membership has steadily ad- 
vanced upon the population in this country through all the 
century, while the Holy Scriptures, which one hundred years 
ago were circulated in fifty tongues, are now translated into 
four hundred languages and dialects, and the circulation goes 
forward steadily in all the four quarters of the globe. 

The century which has just dropped into the eternity behind 
us witnessed such growth of Christian organizations and such 
advance of Christian ideas as none other ever saw, and, to the 
eye of faith, the future is luminous with promise, It may be 
that Christianity will win in the twentieth century even with- 
out the fair chance for which we plead, and that free thought 
will undergo a change of heart. Otherwise it must die of 
shame for its inability to comprehend the higher ideals of 
life, and its refusal to give practical help in the work of the 
world’s betterment. Said King Henry the Fourth to one of 


his tardy generals after a great victory—as quoted by William 
James in The Will to Belic ve—" Hang yourself, brave ( ‘rillon ! 
we fought at Arques, and you were not there.” 
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Art. IX.—IS MAN IMMORTAL? THE ANSWER OF 
SCIENCE, 

ScaRcELY anyone can be found to-day who dares dogmat- 
ically declaim against the probability of a future life. This is 
the more remarkable as it is not twenty years since even some 
reverent students persuaded themselves tliat they could not 
discover the doctrine of immortality in the Old Testament. 
Though there have been no supplementary revelations, yet 
scholarly men to-day see the writings of Job, David, Isaiah, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, and Hosea scintillating with brilliant pro- 
phetie flashes of a life beyond. In this discussion it is my 
purpose to show, if possible, the relation of the world of 
thought to this oldest and most invaluable of all the gracious 
doctrines of the Holy Bible. Dr. Martineau wisely remarked, 
“Man does not believe in immortality because he has ever 
proved it, but he is ever trying to prove it because he cannot 
help believing ag [f we shall be compelled on the threshold 
of the argument to confess that there has not been a scientific 
demonstration of a future life, we are reassured in our faith in 
immortality because physical science has been powerless 
prove anything against it; the opponents of a future life have 
gained nothing by any negative arguments. “ No future event 
can be scientifically de monstrated,” says Washington Gladden; 
“the future, to the scientific man as well as to the reli- 
gious man, is the domain of faith, not knowledge.” Is there 
any probability, however remote, of a future life? When 
Bishop Butler startled the unbelief of a hundred and seventy 
years ago, by his colossal and invincible argument for immor- 
tality from analogy, he did not claim that his logic demon- 
strated a future life, but that it established a probability ; and 
that “if there is any probability, however little, for, and none 
against this view, this probability ought to be made our rule 
of action.” As sugoe ted by Professor Cooper of Rutgers 
College, “in our daily life we are compelled to act on what in 
the main has the greater degree of probability, since there are 
but few matters pertaining to our action which afford demon- 


strative proof. Here comes in the force of analogy.” 
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First, then, there is a strong probability of a future life 
because in the natural world annihilation is a myth. Your 
house burns down but no force is destroyed. By a slow 
process of growth the soil and rain and sunlight and atmos- 
phere are transformed into the tree which furnishes the build- 
ing material. Combustion simply releases these forces and 
they go to their original condition. There are transformations 
of energy, but the physical law of tie persistency of force 
prevents destruction. So it was at a point in creation, out of 
materials then in existence, God made man’s body, and out of 
his infinite resources fashioned man’s soul. Death is com- 
bustion. The body, in death, returns to the earth from which 
it came, and the soul released flies out to the region of its 
nativity. No diminution! No annihilation! Experimental 
psychologists are believing to-day that there is no reason to 
conelude that the mind dies when the body dies. The y say: 
“The evolution of mir built up mental aptitudes, and 
these aptitude s have built up a physical basis for them to rest 
upon. The rising scale of organic evolution has thus been 
due to the devel pr ent of mind.” It is the mind that is the 
man; and mind is spirit and cannot die. 

Again, chaos and confusion precede order and symmetry. 
In the physical universe, from disorder and gloom, by meth 
ods of development, have been marshaled the mighty hosts of 
suns, plane ts, satellites, animal and vegetable life, until all is 
capable ol pertect classification : also in the universe of 
thought. In their earlier periods principles were followed 
like phantoms in the breaking dawn. To-day, astrology, with 
its sages and magi, has given away to astronomy, which, with 
inebriating fascination, handles the telescope and the spec 
trum. Alchemy, with its witches and wizards and boiling 
ealdron, has given up its homely chrysalis for the gay plum- 
age ©: an indisputable science. So we look for order in the 
moral government of the universe. Here is moral confusion! 
Peaks of holiness rise higher, but canyons of vice grind 
deeper! What one holds dear, another defames! The laws 
which some obey, others deride. Here, the good suffer, the 
bad prosper. The Psalmist discriminatingly writes, “ My 


steps had well-nigh slipped, when I saw the prosperity of the 
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wicked.” Here, too, are many monstrosities which feed upon 
the pains and aches of their fellows. Order must come, but 
another world will be necessary! Tears enough are wrung 
from broken hearts by evil influences to run the water wheel 
of immortality forever! 


rect the irregularities of the rewards and punishments of this 


Another life will be required to cor- 


life. Creation is a colossal failure if there is no immortality. 
Better to have been a brute on the hillside than a man, if 
there be no life after this! If the Bible doctrine is a myth, 
then life is a burlesque, integrity a burden, and conscience a 
eurse! Persuade all men that there is no life after this and 
the human family would be hurried to extinction by suicide! 
In the future world virtue will be rewarded, and those who 
here have suffered for the right will be crowned by the Judge 


=. 


‘all the earth, who can make no blunders ! 

Again, the superb consummation of all development and 
evolution is man. Is there not a strong probability that the 
Creator, after spending an eternity of time and an omnipotence 
of power on the preparation of the world for man’s coming 
and the creation of man in the likeness of God, has more in 
store for man, this masterpiece of Infinite Genius, than a 
transitory career of a few suffering years, and then oblivion ? 
Let us inquire of some scientists what may be their conclu- 
sions concerning this extraordinary question. Professor Le 
Conte says: 


Nature, through all the whole geological history of the earth, was 
gestative mother of spirit, which after its long embryonic development 
came to birth and independent life and immortality in man. Is there 
any conceivable meaning in nature without this consummation? All 
evolution has its beginning, its course, its end. Without spirit immor- 
tality this beautiful cosmos, which has been developing into increasing 
beauty for so many millions of years, when its evolution has run its 
course and all is over, would be precisely as if it had never been—an 
idle dream, an idiot tale signifying nothing. I repeat, without spirit 
immortality the cosmos has no meaning. 


It is no more than ten years since Professor Le Conte thus 
boldly asserted his faith in immortality. His chivalric and 
logical argument has probably affected the scientific mind 


more than any other influence, and has given the probability 
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of a future existence a place in nearly all scientitic treatises of 
the present. Dr. Lyman Abbott adopts the same argument 
and says: “ Immortality is not a demonstrated fact but it is a 
necessary anticipation. Without it all evolution would be 
meaningless. It is inconceivable that God should have spent 
all the ages in making a Gladstone, a Lincoln, a Jefferson, a 
Shakespeare, only that he might make a body with which to 
till a grave.” In his little book, Zhrough Nature to God, 
Professor John Fiske reaftirms his well-known strong belief 
in a future world. He says: 


goes the whole momentum of it 


So far as our knowledge of nature g 


carries us onward to the conclusion that the Unseen World, as the ob- 
jective term, in a relation of fundamental importance, that has coexisted 
with the whole career of mankind, has a real existence. The lesson of 
evolution is that through all these weary ages the Human Soul has not 
been cherishing in religion a delusive phantom, but it has been rising 
to the recognition of its essential kinship with the ever-living God. Of 
all the implications of the doctrine of evolution with regard to man, I 
believe the very deepest and strongest to be that which asserts the ever- 


lasting reality of religion. 


This thought has been treated by nearly all recent writers on 
the subject of immortality, but by none more beautifully than 
by Dr. Gordon, when he says: “ Man is nature’s last and cost- 
liest work. Can it be that this last and finest product of 
nature, this result of intelligence and love, aimed at from the 
beginning and reached at a cost immeasurable, shall not be 
conserved in growing beauty and power forever? Physical 
evolution finds its goal in man, and the process that hereupon 
begins finds its end in the complete realization of his ethical 
and spiritual nature.” Dr. Romanes was recognized by the 
scholars of Europe as a most versatile scientist, and his return 
to the fullest acceptance of the Christian faith, just before his 
unexpected death, accentuated his belief in a future life from 
the standpoint of a conscientious modern evolutionist. 

We have entered upon that era in the history of scientitic 
research when there are few antagonisms between science and 
religion, and when the seekers for light are becoming pre- 
( 


lisposed to discern and reinforce mutually helpful truths. 


Science was never so reverential and religion never so intel- 
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lectual as in the studies of these eventful days. It augurs well 
for the growth of the truth when leading thinkers of the 
scientific school put themselves on record in words like these : 
“But as for myself, having studied as earnestly as I could 
these momentous problems, I have become convinced that the 
final answer of science will but deepen, fortify, and exalt our 
human faith in God as an intelligent, self-conscious Being, in- 
finitely more tender and benign than our loftiest conceptions 
of human love; and I trust it will strengthen and purify and 
elevate our human hope of immortality as continued individual 
existence.” All science tells us to-day about the “arrest of 
the human body ;” and because the laws of development have 
produced a perfect body and thus closed one chapter of ad- 
vancement, the evolutionist looks with an enthusiastic antici- 
pation, that reminds us of the exuberant expectation of the 
exponent of Gospel truths, to the further perfecting which 


may be logically expected in man’s spiritual nature. 


Again, there is a strong probability of future life because 
of a universal and instinctive longing for immortality. To 
live again is the hunger of the soul. As the babe instine- 
tively takes nourishment at the mother’s bosom, so men with- 
out instruction have reached out for a future life. Let us go 
back along the years and put our question, “If a man die, 
shall he live again¢” There is but one response. The Hin- 
du, the Chinese, the Persian, the Grecian, the Roman, the 
Egyptian, the continental, the islander, the savage, the phi- 
losopher, all answer with a generous aftirmative, more force- 
ful and insistent as they have been advanced and cultured. 
Socrates speaks for his age when he says: “ I believe a future 
life is needed to avenge the wrongs of this present life. Those 
who have done their duty, in that future life shall find their 
chief delight in, seeking after wisdom.” Cicero speaks for 
his age: ““Yes,O yes! But if I err in believing that the soul 
of man is immortal, I willingly err; and if after death I shall 
feel nothing, as some philosophers think, I am not afraid that 


some dead philosopher shall langh at me for my mistake.” 


Man’s soul is in exile. Like the homing pigeon, when he is 
released, man flies back to God. The race is homesick. Man 
is not forever satisfied with humanity; divinity is planted 
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within him. With Victor Hugo and every true man, the nearer 
he approaches the end, the plainer he hears around him the 
symphonies of the world which invites him. Man knows 
death does not end all, because when he approaches the grave 
he feels, with Hugo, that he has not said the thousandth part 
of what there is in him. Is not immortality a first principle ¢ 
Romanes said that all first principles are known by intuition. 
The soul intuitively reaches for life, and the God who gives 
man this reach will see to it that it comes to his grasp. Bryant 
believed that God would be as good to the man as he was to 
the bird of whom he sang: 
He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 
This instinctive expectation led Franklin to write as his 
epitaph, “ The body of Benjamin Franklin, like the cover of 
an old book, its contents torn out, and stripped of its leather 
and gilding, lies here food for worms; yet the work itself 
shall not be lost, for it will, as he believes, appear once more 
in a new and more beautiful edition, corrected and amended 
by the Author.” It inspired Addison to say : 
It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well, 
Else why this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 
‘Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man ; 

and George Eliot to breathe the prayer: 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 


To vaster issues ; 


and the dear Quaker Whittier to utter these trustful words: 


And so beside the silent sea 


I wait the muffled oar ; 
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No harm from Him can come to me 


On ocean or on shore 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 


Beyond his love and care. 


And thou, 0 God! by whom are seen 

Thy creatures as they be, 

Forg ve me if too close I lean 

My human heart on thee. 
Nor are we surprised when the superb soul who could say. 
“ One law, one element, and one far-off divine event, to which 
the whole creation moves;” and who could pen immortal lines 
that smooth the path from the infinite heights down to man’s 





ignoble nature, comes to the sunset edge of life, he should 
summon his waning strength and sweetly sing : 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea ; 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 


Turns again home! 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark; 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 

For though from out our bourne of time and plac« 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 


When I have crossed the bar. 


True love also insists upon a future life. David Hume used 
to say that he believed in immortality when he thought of his 


mother. 


Cy : Se ae a ? 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


--— cee - — 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Jesus scathingly rebuked the scribes and Pharisees for their 
unwarranted exactions and impositions, for teaching as doc- 
trines the*commandments of men, and for laying on men’s 
shoulders heavy burdens grievous to be borne. This tyrran- 
izing unwisdom has not ceased its irritating operations. Wher- 
ever nonessentials of belief or conduct are insisted on as if 
they were essentials, moral and mental confusions ensue; mis- 
understandings, resistance, and conflict are inevitable. Richard 
Baxter long ago wrote the following wise words, whose wisdom 
has to-day even a wider applicability than to the matters referred 
to in his particular statement: 


Two things have set the Church on fire and been the plagues of it above one 
thousand years: 1. Enlarging our creed, and making more Sundamentals than God 
ever made, 2, Composing, and so imposing, our creeds and confessions in our own 
words and phrases. When men have learned more manners and humility than 
to accuse God's language as too general and obscure, as if they could mend it, and 
have more dread of God, and compassion on themselves, than to make those to be 
fundamentals or certainties which God never made so; and when they reduce their 
confessions, (1) to their due extent, and (2) to Scripture phrase, that dissenters 
may not scruple subscribing, then, and, I think never till then, shall the Church 
have peace about doctrinals. It seems to me no heinous Socinian notion which 
Chillingworth is blamed for, namely, Let all men believe the Scripture, and that 
only, and endeavor to believe it in its true sense, and promise this, and require no 
more of others; and they shall find this not only better, but the only means to 


suppress heresy and restore unity. 





HYMNS AND THEIR HELPFULNESS. 


Now that the carefully appointed Committee of Nine are 
wrestling with the extremely difficult problem, how to give us 
a smaller Hymnal and yet a better one—increasing the value 
but diminishing the price, making room for many new pieces 
and yet leaving out none of the truly excellent among the old 
—and are appealing somewhat widely both in private and in 


public for helpful suggestions that shall make their completed 


work the conspicuous success which we e pect it to be, it seems 
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in order to call attention to the riches we have in the Hymnal 
so soon to be superseded, and also to say a few words concern- 
ing the importance of the right use of hymns for the promotion 
of the spiritual life. 

Not all Methodists, we fear, know what a treasure they have 
in the book which for nearly a generation has ministered so 
effectively to their public worship and private devotion. We 
are disposed to think that it has no superior, among similar col- 
lections, for genuine merit and close adaptation to its purposes. 
And we are fortified in this opinion, which might otherwise be 
set down to a somewhat pardonable bias in favor of that made 
familiar by daily use and associated with denominational pre- 
possessions, by two facts strongly confirmatory of our judgment. 
Drs. Philip Schaff and Arthur Gilman, compiling in 1880 their 
Library of Religion s Poe try, a book of one thousand octavo 
pages, which they call “a collection of the best poems of all 
ages and tongues,” unconsciously paid a high compliment to 
our Hymnal by including more than half its contents in their 
book, Dr. James Freeman Clarke, so leng a leading Unitarian 
preacher of Boston, and no mean authority in literary matters, 
in his Lowell Institute lectures for 1880, says: 

The Wesleyan hymns I am inclined to put at the head of literature of hymnol- 
ogy. For depth of conviction, truth of sentiment, spontaneous flow, they are no- 
where surpassed and rarely equaled. The hymns of Watts have a stately march ; 
those of Doddridge flow out calmly and solemnly from a deep source; the hymns 
of Montgomery have a poetic charm; Faber’s are like the notes of a lark out of 
the depth of the sky; such hymns as those of Heber, Bowring, Pierpont, are 
typical of high culture filled with religious life; but for the union of love and 
light, spiritual insight and poetic freedom, there is nothing to compare with the 
best hymns of Charles Wesley, which spring pure and transparent, like some divine 
water, out of the ground of Methodist experience 

Our present Hymnal, ordered by the General Conference of 
1876, succeeded the one prepared in 1848, as that in turn had 
superseded the one authorized in 1820, which was itself con- 
sidered fourth in the official series, so far as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is concerned. The Wesleys themselves, it is 
well known, set the musical ball rolling, so to speak, in the very 
beginning of the great movement called Methodism—clearly 
perceiving the vital importance of getting the truth sung by the 
people as well as listened to from the mouths of the preachers 
—and it has rolled on with ever-increasing volume and momen- 


tum from that day to the present; so that we inherit the ripe 
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results of the labors of large numbers of the most pious and 
gifted minds, The edition of 1820, including the supplement 
prepared by Dr. Bangs and added in 1836, contained 697 
hymns in all, and had very little in it except the compositions 
of the Wesleys. The 1848 book contained even more of Wes- 
leys’ hymns (564 of Charles’s and 37 of John’s), but room was 
found for selections from 123 other authors by making the total 
number 1,148. The editors of 1876 yielded to the broader spirit 
of the day by greatly enlarging the list of authors culled from, 
making it 336, of whom 196 supplied only one hymn each. Of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns 256 were dropped, leaving 308, and of 
John’s 6, leaving 31. With two hymns from Samuel Wesley, 
father of the brothers, and two from Samuel, Jr., this makes a 
total from the family of 343 out of 1,117. It is wholly safe to 
predict that there will be in the forthcoming volume a still 
further excision of this class of hymns, many scores that are not 
really up to the mark being removed to make room for larger 
selections from the immense wealth of modern and ancient 
hymnology outside our own denominational bounds. The truths 
for which we have so strongly stood have now made their way 
so widely and have become incorporated so commonly in the 
writings of those not following our banner that there is the 
less need for us to be exclusive or narrowly restricted in our 
range. Charles Wesley’s preeminence above any other one 
writer, both in our Hymnal and in the general estimate of the 
more competent judges, is not at all likely to be overthrown, 
but we may freely concede that it is not granted to any one 
writer, however marvelously gifted, to produce a very large 
number of really first-class hymns, and the best effect is ob- 
tained by a wide comprehension of varied endowments. It is 
very interesting and instructive to note how wide is the range 
of Church affiliation among the 336 authors contributing to our 
present hymnal. No less than fifteen Unitarians and as many 
Roman Catholics have a share in the volume. A good many 
hymns are taken from the Roman Breviary—that is from the 
Prayer Book of the Roman Catholic Church, The translation of 
a Latin hymn by Gregory the Great, Pope of Rome in the 
sixth century, is incorporated in our Discipline and made part 
of the ordination service for elders. We sing hymns by popes, 


cardinals, bishops, abbots, priests, and monks; hymns by kings, 


viceroys, generals, lawyers, doctors, and business men; hymns 
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by Congregationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Mo- 
ravians, and Quakers. Nota jar nor touch of strife mars the 
delightful harmony. There is a very signal agreement of Chris- 
tian hearts in the midst of the disagreement of their minds, It 
is surely a foretaste of heaven, where the ransomed hosts shall 
come up from all ages, all nations, and all beliefs, and unite to 
chant the high praises of God around the throne. “Ten thou- 
sand thousand are their tongues, but all their joys are one.” 
“ Names and sects and parties fall, but thou, O Christ, art all in 
all.” This blessed unity and catholicity is exceedingly refresh- 


il 


g and unspeakably soothing to the soul wearied with the dis- 
cordant notes of wrangling theologies. A glance at any of the 
larger Hymnals proves unmistakably that in every communion 
multitudes of true Christians, trusting in the one great name of 
Jesus, though they may spell or pronounce it differently, ar 
on their way to the one sweet heaven which he has prepared 
for those in every land and of every name that truly love him. 
A few years ago a London periodical invited its readers to 
send in lists containing what in their judgment were the best 
one hundred hymns in the English language. <A prize was 
offered for the list that should most nearly correspond with the 
general verdict. More than 3,400 lists were received. These 
lists revealed some interesting facts, among others that the 
most popular hymns are those which have the most to say of 
our Lord Jesus Christ Toplady’s “Rock of ages” received 
3,215 votes. The second in point of popularity was Lyte’s 
“Abide with me;” the third, Wesley’s “Jesus, Lover of my 
soul.” The last hymn upon the list, Cowper’s “Sometimes a 
light surprises,” had 886 votes. The list contains hymns from 
fifty-five different authors, headed by Wesley and Watts, who 
each contribute seven. “When I survey the wondrous cross ” 
stands first among those by Watts. Cowper and Bonar have 
each five; Heber and Neale four each; three are given severally 
from Tate and Brady, from Doddridge, from Montgomery, 
from Faber, and from Charlotte Elliott. A large number of 
authors are represented on the list by one hymn only. The 
chosen version of the twenty-third Psalm is that of Sir Henry 
Baker, “The King of Love my Shepherd is,” composed only in 
1868, but widely popular both in England and America. 
Rich as are the standard Hymnals of the great Churches, he 


who wishes to get the greatest amount of help for his own per- 
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sonal growth must not confine himself to these. There are a 
great many collections of religious poems suitable for devotion 
besides those appointed to be read in the churches. Indeed a 
large part of those that touch the individual heart the closest 
are for that very reason less adapted to the general congrega- 
tion, and can scarcely be set to music. The periodicals and 
papers also publish from time to time fugitive pieces that often 
strike happily a chord with wide vibrations, or sympathetically 
express just the mood in which we find ourselves at the moment 
of reading. It is a good plan to form books of such extracts, 
each for himself, culling here and there from standard authors 
or occasional writers just the lines that best meet the individual 
need. Such a book may be a source of strength and consola- 
tion in many an hour of trial. Some of those most eminent in 
piety, John Fletcher for one, have done this, and commend the 
practice to our imitation. 

Among modern poets who have been able to minister to large 
numbers in things of the soul, and whose works are best worthy 
of a place near the Bible, there are few if any to equal Frederick 
William Faber and Frances Ridley Havergal. The former 
especially well deserves to be called the poet of the spiritual life. 
He was at once a poet of high rank and a saint of the most 
genuine sort. There is in his verse a flavor quite distinct from 
all others. It has a peculiar sweetness and tenderness of senti- 
ment joined with marvelous smoothness of flow. Its melody 
lingers in the ear and captivates the mind, while its profound 
spiritual truth stirs the soul. There seems to be in his poems 
what one might call an odor of Saint John. There is a close 
intimacy, a familiar acquaintance, a freedom with God, that 
reminds us of the disciple that leaned on Jesus’s breast. They 
who greatly admire the rugged strength and grandeur of 
Luther’s ly rics, or the sedate solidity and biblical exactness of 
Watts’s hymns, will not be so likely to fall in love with Faber. 
But they whose favorite book of Scripture is the Gospel or the 
Epistle of John will find delicious food in these lovely lines. 
They abound in sentences that are sermons. Whole treatises 
are compressed into single words. Thoughts are suggested, 
affections are kindled, and desires stimulated in a way seldom 
surpassed. All who wish to become acquainted with the 


deepest, sweetest things in the Christian life, and wish to have 


something by them through which they can at any time test 
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their attainments, cannot do better than to commit to memory 
Faber’s most heavenly hymn, beginning “I worship thee, sweet 
will of God.” It contains lessons as to close walking with God 
and full fidelity to him, lessons as to the gain of loss, the blessed- 
ness of self-sacrifice, the destruction of disappointment, the joy 
of absolute acquiescence, the power of weakness when it trusts, 
the privileges of complete partnership with the Almighty, the 
secret of true freedom, the possibilities of devout obedience, 
that, properly conned, will inevitably transfigure the soul. In 
wealth of thought, beauty of expression, and felicitous descrip- 
tion of the glory of union with the Lord, it leaves nothing to 
be desired. Thrice blessed he who ponders well its meaning, 
adopts its lofty ideals, and presses rapidly on toward its com- 
plete realization. 

Miss Havergal, whose rich experience has become well known 
to the general Church, and who has laid that Church under 
deep obligation by her little books of Scripture meditation, will 
doubtless be remembered longest by her hymns. Those hymns, 
written from her heart, have reached other hearts in large num- 
bers. Taught by manifold tribulations, through all of which 
she grew strong, never faltering in her allegiance, she became 
able to strike with a firm hand notes that loftily ring and widely 
echo. What multitudes have profited by her deep hymn of 
dedication, “Take my life, and let it be consecrated, Lord, to 
thee.” What hosts have sung, and will sing for many years to 
come, “I know I love thee better, Lord, than any earthly joy.” 
Her “Secret of a happy day” has thrown light on the pathway 
of multitudes. And from hundreds of thousands of throats has 
triumphantly sounded forth her 


True-hearted, whole-hearted, faithful and loyal, 


King of our lives, by thy grace we will be. 


If we were asked to select two stanzas that should express the 
very essence of consecration, and that might be repeated with 
great benefit an indefinite number of times, we should choose 
two from her pen-——first this: 


In full and glad surrender we give ourselves to thee, 
Thine utterly, and only, and evermore to be! 
O Son of God, who lovest us, we will be thine alone, 


And all we are and all we have shall henceforth be thine own! 


and next this: 
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Only for Jesus! Lord, keep it forever 
Sealed on the heart and engraved on the life! 
Pulse of all gladness, and nerve of endeavor, 


Secret of rest and the strength of our strife. 


The treasures of hymnology are practically inexhaustible. Ad- 
ditions are made to them all the time. Doubtless some of the 
best are yet to come, W ise is he who vives much time to the 
exploration of this interesting country, the cultivation of this 
fruitful field, the utilization of this useful means of grace. He 
“shall mount up with wings as eagles,” he “shall run, and not 
be weary,” he “shall walk, and not faint.” For ahymn is a 
wing by which the soul soars above earthly cares and toils into 
a& purer air and a clearer sunshine. And when the hymn is 
married to such melody as is its fitting mate we have two wings 
with which to speed our flight toward the heavens, Naught 
can better scatter the devils of melancholy and gloom, of doubt 
and fear. Praise predominates in the hymns that are dearest to 
the Christian heart, praise and prayer. Both these sentiments 
are greatly intensified by being wedded to music. When they 
have passed through some poet’s passionate soul, and he has 
fixed them in a form of expression where beauty is united to 
strength, then these sentences, at once concentrated and orna- 
mented, meet the deep needs of great numbers. They bring out 
into clearness what before was vague, only half felt because un- 
expressed. Our feelings are not only poured forth through them, 
but greatly stimulated by them, and so we gain a double benefit. 

The attitude of praise is a victorious one inthe Christian 
life, because it implies faith and trust, hope and love. The 
unbelieving and desponding heart never sings. They only 
whose spiritual vision pierces the dark and perceives the Almighty 
Father sitting serene above the storm can burst forth with psans 
of anticipative triumph. And no one can question but what the 
outward act helps to produce the inward feeling. Songs on the 
lips tend to work their way down into the soul. Emotion grows 
as it gains utterance. We cannot afford to omit this powerful 
ally in overcoming depressive influences. Even if at first the 
words have to be somewhat forced, and a strong effort of will is 
needed to make them flow, the cheerful sounds will soon react 
upon the desponding spirit and drive away the demon of sad 
ness. When we have sung through certain ringing stanzas, 


such as 
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and many others that might be mentioned, we shall be in a 
different frame of mu d. There is no better antidote to “the 
blues” than a hearty Hallelujah, and if the pean of our praise 
be prolonged through half a dozen verses it will be all the more 


likely to make a deep a id lasting impression. 
SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. * 


VAGABONDIA is an unmapped region, never caught in the 1 


+ 


of latitude and longitude, lying between here and Arcadia, bor- 
dering Bohemia on one side and Philistia on the other—though 
without boundary lines, for the god Terminus never visited that 
land, where, in fact, th worship of any Divinity of Order is 
prohibited by law. Its most settled population consists of peo- 
ple who are like gypsies, of whom 

Somebody says they have come from the moon, 

Seen with their eves Eldorado, 

Satin the Bo-tree’s shadow, 

Wandered at noon 

In the valleys of Van, 

Tented in Lebanon, tarried in Ophir, 

Last year in Tartary piped for the Khan 

A wild desire to visit Vagabondia—a fever of unrest which 

the Germans name wanderlust—sometimes seizes even reputable 
earthlings. What the tourists through that region are not is 
easier to say than what they are. They are not, for example, 
logicians; for sweet unreason is their only rationale. They are 
not moralists; for their sense of responsibility frequently aban- 
dons them and goes straying off by the road of By-and-By 
which leads to the town of Never. They are not mathemati- 
cians ; for their path has no equation, their curves would give 
geometry the vertigo, and they are gyrating through a region 
where two plus two cannot be depended on to make four, where 


asymptotes shun the curves with unconcealed aversion, and 


tangents coldly refuse to kiss the circle. Yet very respectable 
* Songs from Vagabondi By Buiss CARMAN and KicHarp HOVFEY Designs 
by Tom B. METEYARD lt pp. 55. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price 


boards, ornamental, $1 
More Songs from Vaga lia. Same authors and designer. 16mo, pp. 72. Same 
publishers, style, and pr 


Last Songs from } Va Same authors and designer 16mo0, pp 79 same 
publishers, style, and p1 
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persons are reported to have been seen in Vagabondia, thoug] 


in such strange disguise that no observer would suspect that 


housed at home in the serious and sedulous service 


when 
of life, they are men of many dignities and degrees—possibly 
bishops, jurists, purists, sages, or saints. The region here spoken 
of is not the abode of professional idlers or other worthless per 
sons, On its road house registers one does not tind the name of 
dapper and dainty Sir Ringlets, who dotes on his wardrobe, 
and lives on to-morrow’s labor and overdraws his account : but 
the autographs of brainy and strenuous toilers vacationing with 
wild Nature, indulging, for the nonce, like the Howadji i 
Syria, in “that fair forgetfulness of yesterday and to-morrow 
which is the golden garland of to-day ;” men who, from ant 

septic sunbaths and copious draughts of mountain oxygen, are 
getting red blood, steady nerves, rude health, wild appetite, 
rampant, vehement, resonant power, with which to serve Him 
who said, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work;” men who 
have broken away from indoor duties and desk-bound tasks, 


and, with an envious thought of Nebuchadnezzar, said : 





I will zo out to grass with that old King, 
For I am weary of clothes and cooks 
I long to lie along the banks of brooks, 


And watch the boughs above me sway and swing 


Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more; 
Not recalling nor foreseeing 
Let the great slow jovs of being 
Well my heart through as of yore ;— 
men who suddenly remember in the midst of their work that 
the Lord of the world keeps open house out-of-doors for 
The vagabondish sons of God 
Who know the byways and the flowers ; 
Who idle down the traffic lands, 
And loiter through the woods with Spring ; 
To whom the glory of the earth 
Is but to hear a bluebird sing 
From Vagabondia came, in 1894, Songs from Vagabondia, 
bound in light lavender boards and running to five editions ; in 
1896, More Songs, bound in ecru, the color of a yellow-ripe 


wheat field, selling three editions ; and in 1900, Last Songs, in 


dark-brown cover hke sere November oak leaves, of which last 
book The Nation says it “ closes the rather prolonged period of 


juvenility in its authors ;” the successive booklets symbolizing 
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by their sombering covers the shading seasons of advancing life. 
The singers of these songs from Vagabondia are Richard Hovey 
and Bliss Carman—the latter of whom must have most credit for 
them—each of whom separately published six other volumes of 
verse, while conjointly they issue these three thin little books; 
in the first and last of which the authorship of each poem is in- 
dicated by the initials attached, whereas in More Songs the higher 
critics are left to guess out the author of each piece by applying 
their keen intuitions to its internal evidences. The differences 
in style, point of view, degree of culture, and type of mind in 
the poems of the ecru book would force the critics to assume at 
least a dozen collaborators in order to account for the work of 
these two men. One higher-critical guess which we will venture 
is that it is Bliss Carman who sings over “A copy of Brown- 


ing” seventeen verses, of which these are the last: 


Through all the seasons, Since first I sought you, 

You gave us reasons Found you and bought you, 

For splendid treasons Hugged you and brought you 
To doubt and fear ; Home from Cornhill ; 

Bade no foot falter, While some upbraid you, 

Though weaklings palter, And some parade you, 

And friendships alter Nine years have made you 
From year to year My master still. 


We venture again that it is the same ecstatic vagrant who 
sings “ A Vagabond Song :” 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood ; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like the cry 
Of bugles going by 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir ; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


And we will forever resign all claim to higher-critical instinct 
if it is not the soul of Bliss Carman which was stirred to this 


rapture : 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 


A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 


The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 
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The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood ; 
And all of their singing was, ‘“‘ Earth, itis well!” 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou art good !”’ 


Nor is there any difficulty in telling who wrote “In the 
Workshop,” in which we see the Maker at work fashioning 
men. He made one with a loyal heart; and that was a lover. 
He made another with a roving eye ; and that was a vagrant. 
He made a third with a loyal heart and a roving eye, mixture of 
lover and vagrant; and that was a poet—whom, we conjecture, 
the Maker named Bliss Carman, the true laureate of Vagabon- 
dia, the bard of odd fancy, racy nature, sportive spirit, original 
mind, gypsy heart, and daring expression. 

These tramping troubadours, Hovey and Carman, are two 
frank, hearty fellows, who have faced all weathers, and the 
cheer of whose gay comradery rings in Hovey’s “Song at the 
Crossroads.” 

With a steady swing and open brows 

We have tramped the ways together ; 

We have met our loss with a smile and a song, 

And our gains with a wink anda whistle 
They are men of the vision and the dream, and also of eager 
strong endeavor. To imagine, aspire, and realize is life’s pro- 
cessional for them. Roaming the world by its most enchanting 
ways, their hearth the earth, their roof the azure dome, they 
cherish the high, wholesome, and stimulating faith that “ it is 
better farther on,” and seek to hit the happy trail and find a 
road to Arcady. Their visionary yet urgent aspiration 1s sus- 
tained even in their last poem, “The Adventurers,” written by 
the two together, in which they describe, it would seem, them- 
selves as soldiers of fortune, flying no man’s flag, but beating 
the drum at the crossroads to summon all who will march to 
*“ conquer the golden hill-lands of Desire, the Nicaraguas of the 
soul.” 

These three blithe, buoy ant books of wanderlied, with their 
hundred and thirty-eight poems, persuade us that Vagabondia is 
as full of song as the summer woods is of bird-warble at four 
o’clock in the morning; and in their pages almost every mood has 
voice except the sickly, the sagging, and the plaintive. Their con- 
tents range from landscape balladry and recursions of Arthurian 
romance to rollicking roundelays, the mischief-play of “The 


Sceptics,” such froward reactions of a truant temper as the 
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grewsome “TJlearse-horse” and “ Night-washers,” and “A 
Grotesque ” which makes us easily believe these poets when 





they say, “ Our Gothic minds have gargoyle fancies.” 

No common vagrants these, but the Knights Templars of the 
rover-breed, claiming as brothers of their blood that gallant 
prince of valiant vagabonds, Louis Stevenson, wayfaring round 
the world from Saranac to Samoa, and, as well, the man who 
wrote Zhe Jungle Books, Captains Courageous, and The Seven 
Seas, and who rummages America, Europe, Asia, and Africa to 
distil the juice of continents and report the gist of peoples. In 
‘‘Hem and Haw” there is a strenuous irony which reminds one 
of the author of Zhe Day’s Work: 

Hem and Haw were the sons of sin, 
Created to shally and shirk ; 


Hem lay ’round and Haw looked on 
While God did all the work. 


Hem was a fogy, and Haw was a prig, 
For both had the dull, dull mind; 
And whenever they had a thing to do 
They yammered and went it blind. 


Hem was the father of bigots and bores ; 
As the sands of the sea were they. 

And Haw was the father of all the tribe 
Who criticise to-day. 





But God was an artist from the first, 
And knew what he was about ; 





While over his shoulder sneered these two, 
And advised him to rub it out. 


They prophesied ruin ere man was made: 
** Such folly must surely fail!” 

And when he was done, ‘‘ Do you think, my Lord, 
He’s better without a tail?”’ 











And still in the honest working world, 
With posture, and hint, and smirk, 
These sons of the devil are standing by 

While Man does all the work. 


They balk endeavor and baffle reform, 


In the sacred name of law ; 
And over the quavering voice of Hem 
Is the droning voice of Haw. 





These poets, like many others, demur to the creeds, yet most 


of the demurrers have a little private creed of their own which 


they wear secretly under their garments as a sort of support 


} 


shaped and adjusted to the contour of their special abnormality. 
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They will not let anybody prescribe a body of thought or form of 
expression for them; they themselves are original thinkers and 
inventors of new forms. The vagabond announcement is that 
Truth is not a creed nor an ology, that priests and savants do 
not know what it is, that the artistic mind alone can tell what 
is Truth. So thinks the Artistic Mind, and proceeds to say 
sagely, comprehensively, enlighteningly, that Truth is not a 
part, but the beautiful, symmetric Whole. So now we all know, 
thanks te the Artistic Mind, and Pilate and the rest of us need 
not trouble the Master any more with the old question, “ What 
is truth?” This glorification of the artistic mind is frequent 
in poets and their kin; not in all of them, however. Some have 
recognized and deferred to a more august and imperative 
Authority than the esthetic sense or the artistic mind. One 
named Milton did, another known as Dante, one surnamed Shakes- 
peare, and others called Browning and Tennyson. But if any 
particular creed does not fit a man he is not bound to wear it. 
Let none be excommunicated because he professes not to have 
exhaustively explored, analyzed, and tabulated all the contents 
of the universe, nor solved all the riddles of the mysterious and 
paradoxic human soul, which is as closed and deep and secret as 
a well, yet as open and exposed as a hilltop. When the adven- 
turing vagabonds cry, “O for the trail, wherever it may lead, 
from small credulity to larger creed!” we say “Amen!” but 
we doubt if the artistic mind is the world’s great and sufficient 
Teacher.* 

Although the songs of these strolling musicians are of the 
open road and not of the sanctuary, yet often they move to a 
lift of aspiration and a lilt of faith which seem not unregenerate. 
“ At the End of the Day” has this brave manful shout: 

Now shame on the craven truckler 
And the puling things that mope ! 
We've a rapture for our buckler 
And a heart that swells with hope, 
rive a ¢ ! 
For the soul shall not give way 


Here’s to the greater to-morrow 


That is born of a great to-day 


* Phillips Brooks, in his Bohlen Lectures on The Influence of J s, wrote that one 


great impression of the life of Jesus must always be of ** the subordinate importance 
of those things in which only the zsthetic nature finds its pleasure There is no con- 
demnation of these things in that wise, deep life. But the fact must ever remain that 
the wisest, deepest life that ever lived left them on one side, was satisfied without 
them.” 
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Even on the open road a vagabond may trace the footprints 
of a Providence, as once two men footing it to Emmaus had a 
burning sense of a divine Presence walking with them. And 
a poet may come home from Vagabondia, the region of the dis- 
orderly, the haphazard, and the incalculable, settled in the 
conclusion that there is no such thing as accident: 
Accident 

Itself unmasks the likeness of Intent, 

And ever in blind chance’s darkest crypt 

The shrine lamp of God’s purposing is found. 


Two men shall be grinding together at the same poetic mill, 
and the one shall be taken and the other left. ast Songs has 
the pathos of finality, for last year Richard Hovey passed out 
of sight beyond earth’s horizon, bound on the long trail of the 
insatiate heart and the great expectation. Now Bliss Carman’s 
jubilant voice sinks to subdued and tender tones: 

My great friend and I were happy and free, 


And I will remember his beautiful words and ways 


For the rest of my days 


How eager he was for truth ! 
Yet never scorned the good things of his youth, 
The soul of gentleness and the soul of love! 


The spirit of Hovey’s life may be learned from his own 
words, He taught the wisdom of accepting each day on its 
own terms as a good gift from God: 

Life as it is! Accept it; it is thine! 
The God that gave it gave it for thy good; 


The God that made it had not been divine 
Could he have set thee poison for thy food. 


How his soul shook with a sense of the Divine on the high 
places of the earth is told in his lines, “ From the Cliff: ” 

I feel a mighty wind upon me blow 

Like God’s breath kindling in my soul a birth 

Of turbulent music struggling to break girth. 

I pass with Dante through eternal woe, 








Quiver with Sappho’s passion at my heart, 
See Pindar’s chariots flashing past the goal, 
Triumph o’er splendors of unutterable light 
And know supremely this, O God,—Thou art ; 
Feeling in all the tumult of my soul 

Grand kinship with the glory of thy might. 





The decalogue which Hovey promised himself to live by has 
these commandments : “To love everybody a little and some 
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people a great deal ; to trust that the God who made us is good 
and will not forget us; to obey them who have the right to 
hold themselves responsible for us; to look on the bright side 
of things and keep a good heart up; to dare to do whatever we 
think we ought to do; to express our good, happy feelings and 
not the others ; to use our inte lligence to avoid troublk not to 
hate anyone, nor hurt them except fora greater good ; not to 
be mean, nor selfish, nor unjust ; not to tell lies, except when 
people ask what they have no right to know; not to do any- 


thing dirty, or ugly, or intemperate.” On the second page of 


the dark-brown oak-leaf book of Songs is Richard Hovey’s 


rreeting to death 


I not fear thee, De rthenr I 

I girded up t ns and sought my kind, 

\ a man’s work in a worl f me! 

And looked upon my work and called it good 


Now come! I give thee welcome 


Bliss Carman, left to tramp alone the ways of Vagabondia, 
may sing ot his lost comrade, as once he s wg of Gleeson W hite 


in ** Non om! 


, 
od 





pe s 
neath certituce ind ‘ 
I erish when | } 
} 1 me tv’s fror 
I t nee ! I I iwa 
My frie s1 hanged, benign regard,— 
> \| when I too sh be 
| water fr 1 a broken sha 


No more than these two vagabonds are the most quiet and 


settled of mortals anything but pilgrims and strangers here ; 


[or he 
Whose furthest footstep ver strayed 
Beyond the village of his birt! 
Is but dger for the night 


In this old wayside inn of earth. 
To-morrow he shall take his pack 

And set out for the ways beyond, 
On the old trail from star to star, 


An alien and a vagabond 
That is the forlorn and lonely finale for all of us, unless yonder, 
worlds away, in the heaven’s height far and steep, the starry 
trail leads to the Father’s house and the Beatific Vision and 


a life forever with the Lord, as He declared who brought im- 


gy ” 


mortality to light, and said, “ Because I live, ye shall live also. 


ot eee 
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THE ARENA. 


THE PULPIT AND THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 

In this discussion I take for granted the reasonableness and scriptural- 
ness of the evangelical doctrine of hell, resting as it does on the two 
facts of (1) the decisive character and (2) everlasting issues of this life 
My aim is entirely practical, even in the historical remarks which lead 


} 
; 


us into the heart of ne que stion. I think it will not be denied that 


there is a.difference between the thoughts of men and the teachings of 
the pulpit as to eternal punishment to-day and those teachings and 
thoughts fifty or even thirty years ago. And that difference is in the 
direction of amelioration; not so coarse, not so dogmatic, not so lurid, 
not so materialistic 1) It is within the memory of men now living 
that frequently the declaration was heard from the pulpit that there 
were infants and children in hell. (2) The descriptions of hell were 


frightfully realistic; that is, realistic as judged from a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptur: Vivid pictures of physical torment were frequent, 


(3) The impression was made that the vast majority of mankind—in 
cluding all, or nearly all, the heathen world—were doomed to eternal 
destruction. (4) This doctrine formed a staple of preaching to an extent 
not known to-day. Then it was a frequent theme, now it is a rare theme 
in the pulpit. 

If we inquire the causes which have led to this change of emphasis 
and attitude toward the doctrine of hell I think we may mention the 
following: (1) The growth of humanitarian sentiment. Thirty or fifty 
years ago there were severer ideas as to punishment in general, and a 
more calloused feeling in regard to suffering, than is the case to-day. 
Take the treatment of prisoners and the prevalence of capital punish- 
ment, Treatment that we would consider shockingly cruel, that would 


arouse a feeling of indignation in all minds, was then taken as a mat- 





ter of course. It was so in regard to school discipline. I was in com 
mon school between 1865 and 1872. In years so recent as those I say 
distinctly that the punishments in vogue were cruel and barbarous. But 
they were never so considered then. The growth of love, the larger in- 
fluence of the spirit of Christ on society, has made an entire change in 
the atmosphere in which we live. That change has silently made obso- 
lete and of none effect the kind of preaching that once was powerful on 
the minds of men 2) Theological developments have also had their 
influence. Methodism has made familiar the thought that God deals 
not only justly with all men, but mercifully as well, that there is an im- 
partiality in his treatment of souls, that men must be given an equal 


chance of salvation, that no man will be condemned for rejecting a 


Christ he never heard of, or for sinning against light he never had. 
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The influence of Methodism in tempering the acidity and fierceness of 
the old theology has been invaluable. Then, the doctrine of the divin 
Fatherhood, which Christ taught, and which has been restored to the 
world by the Broad School of the Church of England, which was mad 
prominent in the sermons of Maurice and Robertson and Kingsley, has 
had a wonderful influence over the present-day pulpit I think that 
idea has been a fruitful one, and certainly if God is indeed the Father 
of all men, our conception of eternal punishment and of other doctrines 
related to it will be modified. Other theological deve lopments have 
also had their influence. (3) The better understanding of Scripture 
also accounts in part for the change in the thought of hell. Our famil 
larity with the modes of speech in the East, the intense imagery, the 
word-painting, the use of parable, figure, simile, with which oriental 
tongues abound—all this has made us skeptical of the hard and matter 


teral 


of-fact methods of our Western speech when it coarsely makes 
what the sacred writers left figurative. In other words we now under- 
stand that in that fresh, imaginative, childlike age the sacred writers 
necessarily spoke as Easterns, that the Holy Spirit had to use the only 
vehicle that was open to him, and that therefore we must seek to inter- 
pret in our Western tongue the truths that underlay the extravagant, 
tropical descriptions of the oriental writers. The growth of the science 
of biblical hermeneutics has had its share in modifying the old-fashioned 
ideas of hell. 

Historical illustrations of the changed attitude of the Church toward 
he doctrine of Eterna! Punishment would not be hard to find. In 1854 


t } 

Frederick Denison Maurice had to give up his professorship in King’s 
College, London, on account of his views on this doctrine He held 
that to know God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent is eternal life, 
and that not to know Christ by an experimental knowledge, that is, by 
having Christ a living power in the soul, is eternal death He said that 
Christ lifted us above all mere arithmetical questions of duration, which 


were impertinent in view of his spiritual teaching. The life of God is 


eternity—out of all relation to time and space. He that hath that life 
need not stop to inquire whether he shall enjoy God for five years or 
five million years So also with regard to the lost. Eternal death 1s 
soul-death—the soul existing in itself apart from God and Christ, which 
is hell. He would not dogmatize as to how long that should last, or 


whether the love of God might not reach the soul after death. He was 
not a Universalist, because he asserted the fearful possibility of the soul 
always loving itself more than Chnst.* Anyhow, for this and other 
views he had to leave King’s College. Is it too much to say that similar 
views have long since been held entirely harmless in the Church of Eng 
land? In fact, in 1864, by the decision of the supreme judges in the 
ecclesiastical affeirs of England it was established in the case of Fendali 


* For neise and clear statement of his views see his letter to Hort in the Life 


Letters of Fr D. Maurice. by bis son, fi, 15 





on 
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vs. Wilson that even thi ding of Universalism was not an indictable 
offense in the Church of England. We all remember what a sensation 
was created by Dr. Frederick W. Farrar, then Canon and now Arch 
deacon of Westminster, in preaching some sermons in Westminster 
Abbey in November and December, 1877, in which he strongly repu- 
diated what he called the popular accretions to the Catholic doctrine of 
eternal punishment. But the s¢ nsation was caused not so much by 
what the preacher said, as by distorted reports of what he said, and by 
the fact that in that historic pulpit, where all the world could hear, a 


leading divine of the Church had eloquently and passionately disowned 


much of the popular preaching concerning hell. But notice; imme- 


diately the canon r ed from their authors various books and pam- 
phlets which went beyond him in alleviating views.* And there followed 
a discussion in the ¢ er rary Iteview from representatives of the 
various denominatior . 1 in not one of these contributions did the old 
harsh, crude conce ptior ppear.t This shows that already, in 1877, at 
least among the more thoughtful, the popular doctrine was dying, if not 
dead. By the po} r doctrine I mean the teaching that the vast 


} 


majority of the human family are doomed to an eternity of torments in 
literal fire, 

Before I answer directly the question, What should be the attitude of 
the pulpit as to he permit me to say that the passing of the popular 
doctrine is someth t devoutly thankful for. The former idea 


that the great majority of men are doomed to an eternity of awful tor- 


ments in hell has worked harm in two directions: First, it has mad 
sad the hearts of those whom God has not made sad. It has turned 
the hopes of thousands of devout believers into ashes, and filled the 


souls of God’s children with tormenting doubts and dark forebodings as 
to their own salvation and the salvation of their friends. The brilliant 


> 


and pious Henry Rogers expressed the despair which this doctrine 


wrought in him: ‘‘ For my part I should not grieve if the whole race of 
mankind died in its fourth year. As far asI can see I do not know 
that it would be a thing much to be lame nted.”{~ Albert Barnes con 
fesses to the same confusion of spirit: ‘‘In the distress and anguish of 
my own spirit I confess that I see no light whatever. I see not one ray 
to disclose to me the reason why sin came into the world, why the earth 
is strewed with the dying and the dead, and why man must suffer to 
all eternity.”§ These two testimonials from eminent divines in En 


land and America may be taken as representing thousands of similar 


* See Farrar, Eternal Ho Lond. ed., p. Xx, note, 

t The Contemporary / irticles were collected and published under the title 
of The Wider Hope, Lond N. Y., 1890, with a preface by James Hogg, a reprint 
of a paper by Thomas de Quincey “On the Supposed Scriptural Expression of 
Eternity,”’ and a valuable ographical appendix. I call attention to the above 
facts simply for the purpose of illustrating a change of attitude, and not as indi- 


cating my personal belief in any or all the views of the writers referred to. 


t Greyson’s Letters, i, 34. § Practical Sermons, p. 123 
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juestionings and thoughts of despair in those who have tried to realiz 
the full meaning of the popular doctrine when it was a living thin 


Second, the doctrine has worked havoc in turning those who otherwise 


might have been Christians into infidels. It was this which made an 
infidel of the elder Mill, ‘* Compared with this,” he says, ‘‘ every other 
objection to Christianity sinks into insignificance.’ It helped make 
Theodore Parker a Unitarian. It gave an immens« impetus to th 


spread of Universalism and Unitarianism, and afforded a ready fulcrum 


to the lever by which the preachers of these two sects lifted the peopl 


away from Christianity. It will be found that the preaching of hell in 


the fashion common some years ago wi rks in an entire y pposit way 
from that which the preacher wishes; that is, it turns those away from 
Christ whom he desires to influence by a salutary fear, and those who 
re alread y Christians or on the way to Christ it fills with anguish, 
doubts, and despair 

What, then, should be the attitude of the pulpit toward the doctrine 
of eternal punishment ? 

1. The preacher should carefully study this doctrine in the light of 
the Bible and critical and impartial commentaries, and in the light of 
the best recent literature on the question. He should do this until he 
works out for himself a doctrine of hell which satisfies the Bible and 
his own reason and conscience. In my own the gical semi! iTy this 
doctrine was never reached—a whole term on the atonement, but com 


paratively nothing on this most difficult, most burning, of all theological 


questions. 


2. He should preach this doctrin The silence of the pulpit on this 
matter in recent years is as discreditable to the pulpit as it is dangerous 
to the hearers. He should not harp on it or make it a hobby, but he 


should at proper intervals preach a sermon on one of the many aspects 
of this subject. 

8. He should bring this doctrine into vital relation to men. He must 
remember that he lives at the opening of the twentieth century and not iz 
the fifteenth. The eternal truth remains, but men’s mode of conceivi: 
and of stating it changes. Read a sermon of Jeremy Taylor to a mod 
ern congregation, or even a sermon of Robert Hall. Would these sez 
mons meet any response? None whatever. They were adapted to the 
generation that then was, but the environment of men has changed, and 
the intellectual atmosphere has changed, and if a minister does not 
recognize this fact he preac hes as one who beats the air He must take 
the everlasting truth of the Gospel, the same truth that Jeremy Taylor 
preached and Robert Hall preached, and restate it in terms of modern 
speech ; and before he can do that he must rethink it, he must let the 
truth be born again in his own heart—born again in the travail of study, 
and meditation, and prayer, and association with men, in strenuous en- 


and in ministries to the sick and the suff 





ering > 


deavors after God’s will, 





; +} " 7 } . «} 
and he must do this as one who is the heir of all the ages, a 1e who 
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stands at the fountain olf e twentieth cent iry and who must speak t 
the men of the twentieth century. And not only so, the preacher dis 
tinguishing between the truth that never changes and the variations of 


each age in its statement of that truth, and being faithful to the essen 
tial truth in the dogma of hell, namely, that sin loved and persisted 


separates the soul everlastingly from God, I say the preacher recog: 


ing these things must state the truth in the terms of fact and reason a: 
conscience. He must interpret hell psychologically, he must show t) 
it is not an arbitrary fliction of an avenging deity, but that it grows 


out of our relations on this earth, that it has vital relations to our think 


ing and doing, that whatever a man soweth that shall he also re up, that 


the fuel of hell every man is laying up for himself who lives for himself 
and shuts out the heavens from his lif The preacher must take a 
lesson from the great dramatists and poets, who preach hell with great 
powe! because they preach it the outgrowth of life, as having ethical 


and psychologica relations This 


is the reason why the message of 
the Bible, Shakes pe ire, and Dante 


never grows stale and unprofitable, 
but always has power er the human heart. Read Eph. v, 5; Ph il, 
19; 1 Thess. ii, 15, 16; 2 Thess. i, 6-10; Heb 


xxi, 8. Even Dante, with 


vi, 6-8; x, 26; Rev. 
ill his medizwvalism, always connects the 


ai 
punishments of hell with concrete instances of sin, pertidy, and crime 


As Scartazzini well say ‘* Far more admirable is the keen psy hologic 


and philosophic insight to which they 


Dante’s punishments] bear tes 
timony. The punishments of Dante’s hell are not merely the direct and 
s of the different sins, but they are the sins them- 
selves stripped of their false disguise. Thus Dante’s hell answers not 
only the question, What are the i 


immediate consequence 


punishments inflicted for sin in the 


other world ? but als i especially the other qui stion, What is sin ? 
To this question all the damned in the different regions of hell reply 
Sin is the withdrawal from the Highest Good: it is unhappine Ss, misery, 
suffering in time and eternity In the damned souls of Dante’s hel 


therefore, we have the revealed truth of the conscience in time, and the 


revealed truth of life in eternity The doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment can still be preached with overwhelming effect 


that is at the core of itt! 


when the truth 
it sin is hell is interpreted according to 
the laws of the sou And it is the absence of this vital and ethical 


ment in the ordinary preaching of hell which makes it powerless over 


ele 
men. It stirs no deeps in the soul, it quickens no conscience, it 


is a repetition of platitudes and inherited 
beliefs, and the sinners go in and out of 


meets no response 


our churches as a door 
turns on its hinges, saying, if they say anything, ‘‘O, that is only 
preaching.” 

4. The minister must have a preparation of soul for the best handling 
of this doctrine. When the preacher's heart and life become the reflec- 
tion of the holiness and purity of Christ, and not o1 





ily of Christ’s purit 


* Dante Handbook pp. 298-9 
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but of his pity, he will then enter into something of God’s horror of sin, 
ind declare the divine judgments against it with the authority of God, 
and with the yearning sorrow of him who through his tears looked 
upon Jerusalem and with a broken heart pronounced its desolations, 
The preacher needs a special preparation of the inner life for the 
effective preaching of hell. How can he wield this awful doctrine as a 
means of leading men to Christ until he has entered into Christ’s mind 

What sadder sight can there be than a preacher standing up before man, 


ind in a cold, mechanical, heartless manner, and without understanding 


} 


ie ethical and spiritual meanings of the doctrine, dealing with these 
terrible realities ‘*Are you ready to be baptized with the baptism that 
Iam baptized with?” The minister's mind must according to his 
measure reflect the errorless equity of God's righteousness, and the heart 
of him must be transfigured into the likeness of God’s mercy Then 


only, it seems to me, is the ambassador of Christ fitted to interpret to 
men the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J 


“THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD ” RESTATED, 


Dr. Goopwin’s criticism of my article, ‘‘ The Religion of Childhood,” 
shows a misunderstanding of its trend as well as difference of scriptural 
interpretation. Dr, Chaffee’s reply has perfectly covered the ground, 
but I will simply restate the substance of the article in such way as to 
show that while it may have emphasized the natural it was not antisuper 
natural, It was an Arminian plea for the true conditions of the Holy 
Spirit’s work. In speaking of child mind as normal, I did not mean the 
utter absence of sinful tendencies, nor the denial of the need of the Holy 
Spirit, but the opposite of abnormalities which are wrought by years of 
sinful choice and habit. None of us makes unqualified application to 
the child mind of the scriptural terms for the hardened sinner, nor is 
this any denial of the child’s need of the Holy Spirit. The history of 
the race, the « xpe rience of believers, and inté llign nt study of spiritual 
beginnings and growth show a natural law of conditions to be met be 
fore God can manifest himself. My emphasis of the value of kinder- 
garten methods was simply a plea for discriminating study, psycholog- 
ical and experimental, of the conditions in which the child mind could 
best receive the things of the Spirit. The non-Christian kindergartner, 
if there be any s ich, sees only the natural to be deve loped the Chris- 
tian kindergartner sees the natural as needing the spiritual, created 
with reference to it, and seeks to make the whole life of childhood re- 
ceptive of it. No amount of culture can make a conscience, nor any 
amount of training tell of spiritual things if the Spirit himself does 


not teach; but intelligent study can open the doors of the child mind 


to what God waits to give and develop a religious life which no pulpit 
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preaching, whether of punishment of sin or proclamations of grace, can 
ever accomplish 

The specialization demanded in every other field of modern work is 
greatly needed here As well-meaning workers our clumsy hands often 
misshape the material, which needs definite impression with delicacy of 
touch. Few of us follow faithfully the words of Wesley in the pains- 
taking training of the children. Hear him: ‘Instruct your children 
early, plainly, frequently, and patiently. Instruct them early from the 
hour that you perceive reason begins to dawn Truth may then begin to 
shine upon the mind far earlier than we are apt to suppose. And who- 
ever watches the first openings of the understanding may, little by 
little, supply fit matter for it to work upon, and may turn the eye of the 
soul toward good things as well as toward trifling ones. Whenever a 


child begins to speak, you may be assured reason begins to work. I 


know of no cause wl , parent should not then begin to speak of the 
best things, the thi f God. And from that time no opportunity 
should be lost of instilling all truths as_ the are capable of receiv- 


ing.” If we constantly concern ourselves with the training which is 
the true preparation for the Holy Spirit’s work we need not be greatly 
concerned about the definite time of a spiritual change nor the specific 
name which we shall give to the conscious beginnings of a religious 
life. Weall agree that we have inherited a nature which takes natur- 
ally to sin; and as Christians, whether holding to the old theology or to 
the new, we all agree that the grace of Christ is the only power which 
can save us from the dominance of our inherited tendency. 

There is nothing in the whole range of modern thought to keep the 
Christian worker from believing in a spiritual environment; and whether 
we are studying race childhood, or individual childhood, we get our 
spiritual life from this eternal spiritual environment. Our chief dis- 
agreement is upon the best method of opening the doors of the soul to 


ow 





this environment. The writer believes that neglect of early and con- 
stant preparation for this incoming of spiritual influences is our prime 
and practical heresy as Christians. Waiting for the crisis type of con- 
version has kept parents from leading their children to Christ, and kept 
children from coming to their rightful assurance of acceptance and lov- 
ing acquaintance with him. Awful warnings, searching questions to be 
‘*sure that they know what they are about,’’to show them that their 
hearts are ‘‘ desperately wicked,” and that they are ‘“‘the children of 
wrath,” have made the Christian life fearfully unreal to many children 
and kept them out of their privileges, if not turned them from Christ. 
The personal experience of the writer, analyzed in mature years, con- 
firms him in these conclusions. Led by devout parents to love Christ 
in earliest years, there was kept before his mind the necessity of 
‘*conversion” which must somehow be experienced, before he could 


call himself a Christian. From the age of ten to the age of fourteen 


ring the desired expe- 


he distinctly withheld the step which could | 














rience. In a revival there came the conscious surrender of the life t 
Christ, conscious faith in a pardoning Saviour, and the sweet quiet 
peace of assurance that he was saved but there might just as we 

have been definite devotion to service and consciousness of acceptance 
in the earlier years of childhood without the sense of alienati 

which came thi oh the postponement of that cr v D he and 
his parents thought necessary for the entrance ip Cl ul f< 
We only plead in this article for the same earnestness it preparing the 
way for the Spirit which we use in preparing the w for God’s bless 
ing upon all the natural activities of body or n | und for the 
same faith in God’s accomplishment of his work i piritual things 
that we have in the physical or mental realm; expectir that the 
effect of such work upon the child mind will be as simple, direct, and 
natural as tl child’s return of mother’s love. Let 1 have faith in 
God.” Modern historical study of the child life of the race will deepen 


our faith in the directness of God’s grace upon the prepared mind, and 


modern nature study by the spiritual mind will not hide God but reveal 
him. From the Eden gates of lost innocence to the gates of final re 
demption the path of man is never without the overshadowing God, 


77 


Springfield, O, _ JoHN A. STORY 





“THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD”—A MOTHER'S COMMENT 


WE read very carefully in the Review for July-August, 1900, Dr. J 





A. Story’s article, entitled ‘‘The Religion of Child | t 
being one of deep personal interest to us. The criticism by W. R, 
Goodwin, which appears in a later number of the Zeriew, is practically 
a protest against Dr. Story’s theological premises. Otherwise Dr. Good 


win’s objections are mostly forestalled in the article itself. 





The facts cited by Dr. Story concerning child nature and « life 
can only be measured in importance by the issues growing out of them. 
The Christian worker, however, cannot afford to sacrifice the practical 


significance of these facts to their supposed theological significance, 
The real needs of the child heart should determine the inter} retation 
of Scripture applicable to those needs, Jesus said, ‘‘ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the k 

dom of heaven.” Consider the characteristics of childhood—humility, 
teachableness, faith, love of the beautiful (symbolic of good), a tender 
heart, susceptible to sorrow for wrongdoing. It would seem that the 
greatest need of the child is to be kept humble, teachable, trustful, 
penitent, sensitive to divine influences, that the impu f the child 


nature may crystallize into the fixed habit of his mature religious char- 


acter. The failure to preserve this sensitive reli us nature, some- 





times even through the years of childhood, is the fault of parents and 


uch as it is due to the development of self-will and 





g¢ tendencies. The mother, who, instead of making 


her child inderstand that punishment is & Sign OT her ve iat does b 

















| m . rie ‘ tel a hh li ste ud 1 it SI i vesn't 

e him when | ty,” has thrust him out toward a chilling 
kept ism and despair, from which all her prayers ind tears through 
many a revival season may not avail to call him back. 

At no time of life is e more capable of sinceré penitence than 
during the years of ch od May not advantage be taken of this 
disposition as child ts present themselves: the love and forgive 
ness of God becoming real to the child through the love and forgiveness 
of his parents It se to the writer false and cruel to forbid the 
children to come to Christ by imposing conditions which they cannot 
understand. The bewilderment and confusion which follow only occa- 
sion delay, during wi! the heart is becoming less responsive, 
Childhood’s faith has a me ng but little appreciated. This capacity 
for the spiritual is the me »y which the mind may be saved from the 
dangers of approa ¢ truth from the intellectual side. The child 
heart may become s of the invisible, hold so fast *‘ the substance 
of things hoped for that vhen he goes forth to encounter the Grad 
erind statements of sci¢ , reason and judgment cannot lead him 
astray The ‘‘ truth revealed unto babes” will not be misunderstood or 
vo unrecognized th found in unfamiliar guises and viewed from 


standpoints other than that of faith 
Thus it seems, not t - rian, but to a mother 
Bath, N. Y WILHELMINE WILLSON 


MODE OF BAPTISM STILL DISPUTED 


CONTRARY to an < } expressed in the Arena some time ago, the 
mode of baptism is as much in dispute as eve1 ‘* The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles ” make ttle impression on immersionists who say that, 
though pouring water upon the person may have been allowed as an ex- 
ception, it was by an error of the Church without warrant from Christ 
or the apostles That Baptists are as strenuous as ever is shown by the 


sharp discipline inflicted on Dr. Whitsitt, for saying that Roger Williams 
and the Baptists baptized in England in 1642 were sprinkled and not im- 
mersed. The ‘Christian preacher at Atwood, Kan., says baptism 
by immersion is essential to salvation, and that if this be not so there is 
no necessity for sending foreign missionaries or preaching the Gospel any- 
where; and another ‘* Christian ” preacher says God never yet granted o1 
heard the prayer of an unimmersed person, and to teach an unimmersed 
child to pray is acrime. The object and effect of baptism, as well as the 
mode, are also grievously misunderstood. The mode is unimportant, but 
a correct conception of the object of the rite is a prime necessity. When 
Methodists demand rebaptism by immersion as a condition of consenting 


to remain in our Church there is need to re-expound our doctrine of the 


nature, object, and effect of baptism. W. W. Hurwsvr, 
Atwood, Ka 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE HOMILETIC VALUE OF THE LATE REVISION OF THE 


TURES.—Rom 


SCRIP- 


‘THEREFORE being justified by faith, we have peace with God 


through our Lord Jesus Christ.”—King James Vers 
‘Being therefore justified by faith, let us have peace with 
our Lord Je sus Christ. . le vised Ve gion 


textual 
critic and to the expounder, For the textual critic it involves the 


This is one of the passages of Scripture interesting alike to the 
que S 


evidence, such as the apparent train of thought 


tion as to how far internal 


and the logical connection, overbalance the testimony of the most ancient 


Some of the most eminent critics, such as Meyer, De Wette, 
Cremer, Scrivener, and Alford, 


manus ripts 


maintain that notwithstanding the 
dominance of external testimony, the 


pre 

internal evidence for King James 
rendering is so strong that the ordinary reading must be retained. On 
the other hand, the revisers insert 


‘let us have peace” in the text, and 
have the support of Tischendorf in his last edition, Wescott, and Tr 
gelles—all among the foremost textual critics of their age, When author 
ities are so equally divided it is difficult for the expounder to decide It 
is to be noted that those who favor ‘‘ let us have on the authority of 


the manuscripts are preeminently text critics, while those who maintain 
‘we have” are more authoritative as expounders than as textual crit- 
ics, although they are also distinguished for critical acumen. The writer 
of this prefers to read as inthe ordinary text, on the basis of what seems 
to him the requirements of the argument, and would ret us ha 
in the margin It is to be noted, however, that the manuscript author 
ity is in favor of the Revised Version, though it is 1 
so, thus giving room f 


~~ | 


ot exclusively 
or hesitancy even on the question of manuscript 
evidence 


In the previous part of this epistle the apostle has set forth the natu 
ral condition of man and his inab lity to save himself He has likewise 
proclaimed Jesus Christ as the only Saviour, and has shown that through 
him only can the justification of man be secured. He reaches a conclu 
sion that, having been justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. If the preacher were teaching of this te 


stands in our ordinary version, he would be able to speak, first f the 


instrument by which justification is secured, namely, by faith; 
the bl 


xt as it 


* second, 
essedness which comes through faith, namely, peace with 
and, third, the personal cause through which this peace 
namely, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


is secured, 


The apostle first calls our attention to the instrument, faith. The 


Greek is very expressive, ‘‘ from faith ;” that is, having been justified by 
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a justification which proceeds from faith. The Christian life in its full- 


ness really begins when faith begins. Up to that time the soul isina 
condition of unrest iving a deep consciousness of si! The sinner 
has heard of a Saviour, and is convinced that through him salvation is at- 


ight, also, that salvation comes through faith 


in Jesus Christ, and he exercises that faith and receives th« peace which 


tainable. He has be 


is its outcome The nature of this peace is a matter of profound inter- 
est. It is here, as Liddon puts it, ‘* the actual state of reconciliation 
with God as opposed to the state of enmity with him which precedes it.” 
It assumes that men are opposed to God, and that there isa state of an- 
tagonism which must be overcome, It does not assume that God was at 
enmity with man, but that man by his transgressions had placed himself 
in opposition to God 

Thetenth verse of the same chapter brings out this point with suffi- 
cient clearness, ‘‘ For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God through the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life.” This state of enmity is, therefore, done away with 
by faith, and a state of reconciliation has ensued; and this state of recon- 
ciliation 1s understood by the word ‘‘ peace.” The disharmony between 
man and his Maker has been removed, and the source of this removal is 
our Lord Jesus Christ If, however, we assume that the Revised Version 
represents the true text here, we have a different conception of the re- 


sult of the justification; namely, we are exhorted to preserve peace, or to 


‘‘enjoy peace,” because we have been justified. We must not again re- 
turn to our previous condition of enmity through the renewal of the 
sinful life. We are thus to maintain our peace with the Lord Jesus 
Christ by proper courses of action and byreliance upon him. Justifica- 
tion in this sense simp! s the door to the enjoyment and maintenance 
through faith of the peace which God imparts. The passage also may 
be rendered, ‘‘ we 1 have peace;:” that is, it is our pr vilege to have 
peace. If the latter renderin then, be assumed, it is a question 
whether the peace here spoken of is internal peace, si ul peace, in contra- 
distinction from unrest of the unjustified soul. It seems to the writer 
that on either rendering of this passage the two interpretations of peace 
may be allowed. It not necessary to restrict the meaning of the pas- 


sage to one orto the other. Justification, in the very nature of things, 
implies a previous condition of antagonism—or, in Scripture language, 
enmity—to God onthe part of man. It therefore necessarily involves a 
peace between man and God which is brought about through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Professor Sanday seems to express the twofold conception 
of ‘* peace.” His language is, ‘‘ The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which 
the sinner comes under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once 
does away with the state in which he had stood to God, and substitutes 


for it a state of peace which he is only to realize.” His paraphrase of this 


vassage is in harmony with the exposition already given of the Revised 


Version, ** We Christians, then, ought to enter upon our privileges. 
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By that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ's, we may be acce pted as righteous in the sight of God, and it be 
comes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace with him which 
we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah.” 

For exegetical purposes we need not argue as to the mode by which 
Christ has effected the reconciliation and brought about peace between 
man and God The text affirms the fact, and for an understanding of 
the method we must study other parts of this great epistl A careful 
study, however, of the word peace in the dictionaries, or of its usage 
in the New Testament, will show that it is more than a state of reconcili 
ition with God: it means that comfort of the soul, that rejoicing in God, 
that precious it fluence that comes upon man through the H Spirit, 


that wonderful transformation which is knownas aChristian experience, 


It is a beautiful state of the soul in which God and man are in harmony 
through Jesus ¢ 1 which our heavenly Father arts to the 
human soul his own blessedness and comfort 


This passage, for the Christian minister, is of use in affording an excep 


tionally valuable stud n what is termed the ‘‘ lower criticism.” The 
problem of \ r external evidence of the manuscripts shall overcome 
what seems to be the requirements of the connection and of the argu- 


ment, is one of the profound problems of critical study. Meyer's remark 


on the text of this verse is striking. Referring to the subjunctive read 
ing, *‘let us have,” he says, ** But this reading, though very str y 
terly unsultab vecause the writer now enters ¢ 1 new l portant 
a il pl aa xshorta it the ver itset espe 1 ( j , 
a subject t yet expres woken of would at this stage be f ? 
Phe he is l Vers I Ss have is ‘ iter! ring, 
but assumes that ‘‘ let us have ” is the one justified by the best manu 
scrip thorit This passage also affords room for an extended discus- 
sion of four cardinal points in our Christian faith: First, It opens up the 


whole question of justification, in what it consists, and the means by 
which it is to be secured. Second, It brings t ) our conception the r ition 


of faith to the istification of believers, This is a pl found theological 


problem, and is brought before us in an exhaustive discussion of this text 
It calls our attenti n, further, to the nature of this peace, to which allu 
sion has been already made. It also brings before our mind our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the cause by whom this peace is assured to man. Thus 
for homiletical uses, the Revised Version opens to us aspects of our rela- 
tion to God involving some of the fundamental problems of th gy 
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teacher is to interpret to others the things which he himself has 
learned. God alone is original in thought and production, and man’s 
highest function is reached when he can interpret his word and his 


works, The scientific scholar is most profound when he can see and 
unfold the facts and powers of the material universe; the artist pro- 
duces his best work when he can portray with all the skill of his 
art the beautiful which he finds in nature and in the human form; the 
religious scholar and teacher is such only when he is able to fathom 
the deep meanings of the Sacred Word. The preacher is an exegete, 
not an originator of truth. An original preacher in the sense of one 
who is preset nting thought of his own creation is no preac her at all. 
The very word preacher is derived from a word which means to herald, 
or to make proclamation His sole business is to act as a herald of that 
which God has revealed in his word. 

Exegesis for the preacher is the crown of all other studies. There are 


studies perhaps which have their center in themselves, which may and 


should be pursued for their own sake. Such are studies which are 
specially adapted to promote mental discipline These are too often 
lost sight of in this utilitarian age; for example, the old classic lan- 


guages, Greek and Latin, They are in disgrace in some quarters at 


the present time, but as classical studies, long forgotten, were revived 
contemporaneously with the Reformation, showing a close relation 
between the two, so there will ever be a close relation between such 
studies and religion and conduct which must never be lost sight of. 
Such studies have been truly designated as the humanities. 


Nevertheless, 1t remains true that all studies are for exegesis, They 


are designed to pre} for interpretation, This is specially true of 
studies which are <« ed with the Bible. We study Greek and He 
brew, the languages in which the Scriptures were originally written, in 


order that we may better comprehend the meaning of the Word. As no 
translation can g the full sense of the original, so we study these 
languages in order to enter deeper into the meaning. Hence Greek and 
Hebrew, archwology, text criticism, literature, and philosophy are all 
subordinate to exegesis and have their chief results in making clear the 
Sacred Word. I repeat then, the highest function of all our studies as 
ambassadors for Christ is to enable us to comprehend and expound 
God's holy word 

If it be objected that God’s word should be so clear that each one 
should be able to get the full and exact meaning without such auxiliary 
studies, I answer, such does not appear to be the divine method. God 
seems to have ordained that men should seek in order to find truth in 
all departments of inquiry. Surely, in the material world, God has 
hidden truths and facts which have only been unfolded through the 
investigations of. scl irs all through the ages, and we anticipate as 


great progress in the future So in our investigations of the word of 


God, the tr res we have already found are but the beginnings of 
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researches which shall as the ages go by more and more vindicate the 


The two qualities of a sermon antecedent to its delivery are the sub- 
stance and the for Che thought is fundamental, for in all high art 


the idea molds the forn The great thought of Plato was that the 


idea is the substance of all things. The Brooklyn Bridge was first con- 
ceived in the mind of the engineer, First, there was the thing to be 
done, access by bridge between the two cities, then the manner in 
which it was to be done This determined the for f the structure; 
ifter that, grace and beauty of outline entered into the plans rhe first 
thought of a preacher should be substance, not form; what he shall say, 
and not Aow he shall say it. The latter is essential but not fundamental, 


and is entirely subordinate to the former. The substance of the sermon 
is to be found in the Bible What a man preaches must either be in th 
Word or properly deduced from it So that we may say that all the 
material which the preacher is to put into sermonic shape is to be found 
in the word of God itself. We are thus brought to the necessity of the 
study of exposition and exegesis for the Gi spel minister By exegetical] 
study we mean the careful study of the word of God not in detached 
texts only, but in its general scope and bearing It is to take a book of 
the Holy Scripture and go through it word by word, clause by clause, 
and sentence by sentence, until the train of thought, the object of the 
writer, and the full force of each statement becomes clearly apparent. 
The amount of study required in each case differs in different books. A 
plain historical book will require less study than the profounder doctrinal 
nes. The words of Dean Alford in his Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Ephe slans are a fitth g expre ssion of the method of exe vesis, as we i] 
as of its results Whereas the difficulties lie altogether beneath the 
surface; are not discernible by the cursory reader, who finds all very 
straightforward and simplk All on the surface is smooth and flows on 


unquestioned by the untheological reader: but when we begin to inquirt 


why thought succeeds to thought, and one cumbrous parenthesis to an 
ther, depths under depths discover themselves, wonderful systems of 
parallel allusion, frequent and complicated underplots; every word, thé 
more we search, approves itself as set in its exact logical place; we see 
every phrase contributing by its own similar organization ind articulation 
to the carrving out of the organic whole. . The student of the Epis 


1) 


tle to the Ephesians must not expect to go over his ground rapidly; 


must not be disappointed if the week’s end finds him still on the same 
parag? ph, or even on the same verse, weighing and judging, penetrating 
gradually by the power of the mind of the Spirit, through one outer 
surface ifter anothe r. cathe ri! og n hand ne ind an the I ramifying 
hread, till at last he grasps the main cord whence they all diverged and 


where they all unite, and stands re ng in his prize, deeper rooted in 


the faith and with a firmer hold on the truth as it is in Christ.” (Prol 


€0 éna ) Aphesiana. sec Vv 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA. 

PROFESSOR HowARD Crossy BuTLER, of Princeton, New Jersey, who, 
with four other gentlemen, made an extensive trip through portions of 
Central Syria, has written an elaborate account of this archeological 
expedition for the American Journal of Archeology, which contains much 
valuable information regarding the territory adjoining ancient Israel. 
The country beyond Jordan and northeast of Lebanon is full of interest, 
but owing to the hostility of the Bedouin tribes inhabiting it, has re- 
mained to a great extent a sealed book. 

This land, which at one time was able to support a dense population, 
is now very barren, made so perhaps by the wholesale cutting down of 
trees. It is only occasionally that, in some protected, well-watered 
corner, a grassy plot is found which furnishes rich pasture for the flocks 


of the sparsely populated region. The Hauran itself is more fertile and 





more densely populated, but its inhabitants are very ferocious and 
almost always at wa th the Turkish government. Hence the diffi- 
culty of thorough work by European or American archeologists. These 


American gentlemen, impressed with the results of de Vogiié’s journey, 


forty years ago, and with si anty reports of more recent travé lers, were 
encouraged in the hope of greater discoveries, and their efforts were 
am ply rewarded, for they not only corroborated the work of their prede- 
cessors, but obtained a more scientific knowledge of the same, and 


obtained a large number of new facts. True, they had the advantage of 


all other former researches, but they accomplished much more and dis- 
covered many monuments not previously known to Europeans 
Professor Butler tells us that the American expedition had three prin- 


cipal objects in view, namely, the study of: 1. The topography of the 
country through which they passed. 2. The epigraphy and the history of 
those regions. 38. The archeological objects as far as could be learned 
from the character of the architecture, sculpture, and other monuments. 
The work was begun October, 1899, in the northern part of Central 
Syria, or, to be more specific, in the mountain ranges of Il-A‘la, Barisha, 
and Halakah. Many inscriptions were copied and photographs taken, 
not only of those monuments visited by de Vogiié, but also of new ones 
which he had failed to see, or at least to record, in his works. Indeed, 
no less than thirty new towns or villages are now mentioned for the first 
time. In all of thes me new objects of interest were discovered. 
Inscriptions in eight different languages were found: Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Palmyrwan, Nabatean, Safaitic, and Kuzic, or old 


Arabic. One might expect that Semitic inscriptions would prevail in 


this Semitic territor t so, however, for the large majority, or no 
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less than three hundred and eighty-six are Greek. They also found 
fifteen in Latin, and some in both Latin and Greek. The Latin inscrip- 
tions for the most part were on slabs connected with the tombs of 
Roman soldiers. The Greek inscriptions in general are of a religious 
character, and the largest number were carved over the entrances of 
churches, baptisteries, and tombs. They were also found over the doors 
of private buildings, and even stables. They are either passages from 
the Septuagint, apparently quoted from memory, or, sometimes, mottoes 
made up in scriptural terms. The fact that they were found on other 
than ecclesiastical structures proves that they were intended as charms 
to ward off evil spirits, and avert misfortunes of all kinds Not a few 
Syrian inscriptions were brought to light, which is a matter for con- 
gratulation, inasmuch as there is a great dearth of Syrian epigraphical 
monuments, Many of the towns visited were absolutely uninhabited, 
and yet, marvelous to say, the buildings were in a wonderful state of 
preservation. The majority of these monuments were of Christian ori- 
gin of from the second to the seventh century, with here and there 
some fine specimens of pagan architecture, as, for instance, some tem- 
ples of elegant classic style. There was a remarkable absence of struc 
tures not only of the medieval period, but also of such as might be ex- 
pected in a land so completely subjugated by Islam. 

All the towns discovered by this expedition had the ruins of from one 
to three Christian churches erected between 400 and 600 A. D., and all 
modeled on the Roman basilical plan. Mr. Butler, in speaking of one of 
these churches, says: ‘‘It is one of the best preserved examples in Syria 
—every stone is in place, only the wooden doors and roofs are wanting 
to make it a practical house of worship. It is of the ordinary basilical 
plan with two rows of columns supporting arches with apse and side 
chapels, and with long lines of clerestory windows, all intact, a typical 
example showing the scheme upon which all the ruined churches of this 
type in this region may be restored.” The presence of these silent ruins 
bears eloquent testimony to the great power once exerted by the Chris- 
tian Church in these remote Syrian hills, and, indeed, sad to say, they are 
now about the only things remaining. So completely has the Crescent 
supplanted the Cross, that scarcely a vestige of Christianity can be 
traced. According to Mr. Butler, these deserted cities of Syria furnish 
an illustration of the domestic architecture of the ancients nowhere else 
preserved, unless, perhaps, in the Pompeiian remains. But the ground 
plans which they exhibit are totally different from those in Pompeu 
These Syrian houses show at a glance not only the style of architecture 
in general, but furnish us with all the variety of the domestic structures 
of the period, from the imposing villa of the wealthy down through the 
houses of the middle classes to those of the very poor. Some of these 
homes are so well preserved as to exhibit every detail, and a number 
of them are dated—the only dated houses of antiquity known, if Mr. 
Butler's opinion on this point is to be relied upon. 





: 
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HAMMURABL 


One of the most interesting characters in the fascinating story of 
ancient Babylonia is Hammurabi, the son of Sin-muballit. This mighty 
ruler, according to some excellent authorities, was the real founder of 
the Babylonian empire, and deserves a place along with the Alexanders, 
Cesars, and Napoleons of historic fame. It is not strange, therefore, 
that a large number of cuneiform tablets containing records of his long 
reign have been brought to light during the past few years; and doubt- 
less many more will be unearthed as new mounds are opened in the 
ruined cities of his once vast and flourishing dominions. The tablets 
already brought to light have been deposited in the British Museum, 
the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, andinthe Louvre. Our archo- 
logical books, encyclopedias, magazines, and newspapers have often 
referred to the Hammurabi documents, and, in a more or less cursory 
way, have commented on their contents. 

Now, however, after several years of study, Mr. L. W. King, of the 
British Museum, has published these documents and made known the 
results of his investigations in three small volumes, entitled The Letters 
and Inscriptions of Hammurabi. ‘The first two of these volumes contain 
exact copies or facsimiles of the tablets, and the third has translitera- 
tions and translations of the same. What makes these letters of especial 
value to us is the fact that they form, perhaps, the very oldest collection 
of state papers so far recovered; for, according to the most competent 
Assyriologists, Hammurabi flourished not far from the beginning of the 
twenty-third century before our era. That he was a most powerful 
ruler is evident from all the history at hand. He fully believed in extend- 
ing his vast domains and in improving the welfare of his subjects, for he 
built not only temples and cities, but also canals and huge granaries for 
the purpose of storing corn or grain so as to provide against famine and 
want in case of dearth or failure of crops. The letters give an account of 
continuous activity for forty-three years, though, according to the Lists 
of the Kings, he ruled no less than fifty-five years. These documents 
for the most part are dispatches sent by the monarch to petty kings and 
generals in various parts of his empire. One of these was Sin-iddinam, 
viceroy or general of Mortu, The word ‘‘ Mortu” was perhaps a general 
designation for the westernmost portion of Hammurabi’s empire, and 
probably was applied in particular to Syria and Palestine. 

Mr. King calls attention to one important difference between these letters 
and the tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna. While the latter are wordy and 
repetitious, the former are characterized by abruptness and almost offen- 
sive curtness. This he accounts for by the fact that the Hammurabi 
letters are from a monarch to a subject. Being of such undoubted an- 
tiquity they are interesting to the Bible student as showing clearly, 


though written at the least calculation as early as the time of Abraham, 


r several centuries before the Exodus, a very high degree of civilization, 
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We incidentally learn that there were, even then, post roads, commercial 
highways, and navigable routes between the various cities of the realm 
and the camp or palaces of the king. There were also courts of justice, 
an elaborate code of laws, and a well-defined system of taxation carried 
on with perhaps as much justice, if not more, than to-day in the sam« 
places under Turkish rule, 

The following is very suggestive, and gives us a side glance at law- 
yers and courts in gray antiquity. A prisoner was fined four hundred 
ounces of gold, but the fine was graciously remitted by order of the 
king. Wemight think that the prisoner was highly elated at this royal 
beneficence, but read, further on in the tablet, that they retained three 
hundred and ninety-eight for legal expenses and for servants’ expected 
fees. That bribery is not a modern practice only, and that efforts were 
made even in those early times to bring offenders to justice for tamper- 
ing with the public conscience is shown by the following, quoted in the 
Atheneum: ** Unto Sin-iddinam say, Thus saith Hammurabi; Suman 
la-ilu hath reported unto me, saying, Bribery hath taken place in Dur- 
gurgurri [the town of the metal workers], and the man who took the 
bribe and the witness who hath knowledge of these matters are here. 
In this wise hath he reported. Now this same Suman-la-ilu . .. I am 
dispatching unto thee. When thou shalt behold this tablet, thou shalt 
examine the matter, and, if bribery hath taken place, set a seal upon 
the money or whatsoever was offered as a bribe and cause it to be brought 
unto me. And the men who took the bribe and the witness who had 
knowledge of these matters, whom Suman-la-ilu will point out unto 
thee, shalt thou send to me.” 

The story of the capture of the Ark of the Covenant and its return to 
Judah by the terror-stricken Philistines is illustrated by a similar inci 
dent in the time of Hammurabi. One of his generals while at war with 
Elam conquered this people and plundered some of their temples. He 
sent some of the images as a trophy to his ruler. Hammurabi, ‘ prob- 
ably on account of some misfortune which his priest-prophets explained 
as due to the anger” of the captive goddesses, commands their return 
in the following words: ‘‘ From Hammurabi toSin-iddinam. The god- 
lesses of Elam which are assigned to thee the troops under the command 
of Inukhsamar will bring to thee in safety. When they reach thee, 
with the troops that are in thy hand, destroy the people, and the god 
desses to their dwelling let them bring in safe ty.” 

Most Assyriologists agree that Hammurabi is to be identified with 
the Amraphel of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, This is the view 

1 by Hammel, Sayce, Scheil, Pinches, and many others, Mr. King, 
howeve A has little or nothing to say on the subject in his last volume. 
Mr. Pinches goes further, for he thinks that he has discovered on a 
tablet of the same period the names of Arioch, Tidal, and Chedorlaomer 


Unfortunately, however, the tablet in question is much mutilated and 


artiv illeohble 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


MOVEMENT IN INDIA, 
Tue term ‘‘ forward movement ” does not accurately describe all that 
is taking place in India. In a restricted sense it may be accepted, inas 


much as all movement in India is a change from the sta 






ration Of a 
thousand years. An eminent authority in India declares that among the 


educated classes in that land two contrary tendencies exist with which 
‘‘Christian missions will have to reckon, and by which their success 
among these classes will in the future be greatly influenced.” The first 
tendency is toward higher ethical standards and a more definite mon- 
otheism; the second is toward agnosticism and a lax system of morality. 
Both of these, he affirms, are products of Christianity. They are super- 
induced by Western Christianity and foreign contact, and are indicative 
of a transition stag ‘* Loftier ideas of God and loftier ideals of living 
are,” the professor continues, ‘‘ the priceless but often indirect result of 
the influence of Christian missions in India. This result is to be aimed 
at, to be welcomed, and to be reckoned at its full value, although it 
add nothing at present to the statistical reports of the number of bap- 
tisms or of admissions to the different churches. But the growth of 
agnosticism and irreligion should be recognized as the common enemy 
of Christianity.” 

While this is certainly true it may be affirmed that the growth of 
agnosticism and irreligion is ‘‘ movement,” and may indicate the primary 
loosening of the bonds of a traditional faith. The mind unmoored from 
ancestral faith may not swing to positive acceptance of some other for- 
mulated system of belief without resting for atime in non-faith; but 
such an experience will inevitably beget a spirit of unrest and dis- 
quietude and a desire for something more satisfying. Professor Ladd’s 
declaration should be emphasized, that the criterion of success, ‘‘in a 
land where caste is supreme,” is not the numerical registry of converts, 
but the power over the great system of Hinduism and the daily life of 
the people, which the Christian religion is exerting. The ratio of in- 
crease by birth of the Hindu population does not by any means imply 
an increase of Hinduism; indeed, despite the fact that there are more 
Hindus, it may be quite true that there is less Hinduism. The Record 
of Work Among the Educated Classes, and of Current Hindu Thought, 
by Mr. Slater, of Bangalore, contains the following letter from an edu- 
cated Hindu: 

‘**[ have given the subject of social reform my very best thought and 
attention these twelve years. My conviction is that the liberal educa- 
tion of women and the consequent happiness of the home is possible 


only in the Christian community. It is Christianity that permits the 
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postponement of the marriage of girls. It is Christianity that allows 
widows to remarry. It is Christianity that allows fallen women a chance 
of reclaiming themselves from evil ways. It is Christianity that allows 
foreign travel, It is Christianity that teaches the dignity of labor It 


is Christianity that allows you all facilities for getting rich, wise, and 


philanthr pic. It is Christianity that gives fre« scope for women to 
receive complete education, It is ¢ hristianity that gives you saivation 
without laborious and multifarious ceremonies, f ever the Hindus are 
to rise in the scale of nations, it must be by Christianity and by Chris 
tianity only. Some of my Hindu brethren may say that agnosticism o1 


atheism may produce these results; but I do not believe in that. Man 


cannot do without religion 


SOME AiINU ILLUSTRATIONS OF MISSIONARY PERPLEXITIES 

PRIMITIVE races afford some grounds for study not found among 
those of more highly civilized heathen peoples. The Ainu of J span are 
not wholly free from a mixture of Japanese, or even Chinese civilization, 
but there remain sufficient of the underlying original characteristics to 
interest us in the study of primitive human society, and likewise to sug- 
gest an investigation of what has been termed ‘‘ the scientific use of the 
imagination.” 

The civilized man finds analogies which lead him to attribute to the 
aboriginal concept something of which it was entirely destitute, Even 
missionaries find these analogies useful as stepping-stones from lower t« 
higher conditions; they moreover assist them in their endeavor to har- 
monize the universal thought processes of mankind, 

An illustration of this overlaying process is found in the case of the 
Bear festival of the Ainus, said to be their highest religious concept. 
Here, for example, a writer starting with the theory that there is some 
germ of truth in every religion, finds the rudiments of the lofty spiritual 
norm of communion with God. The bear is sacrificed, slain, and eaten, 
that those who sacrificed it may havea carnal communication of the god 
to themselves. Now to liken this to the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation is scarcely to make a “‘ scientific” use of the imagina- 
tion, but a very poetic and liberal use of it. Suppose it turns out that 
this expresses no higher superstition than the not uncommon one among 
races of the lower level, that one takes on the qualities of the wolf, or 
fox, or other animal by eating of their flesh. A toastmaster in New York, 
introducing Dr. Martin, alluding to the fare he shared with others in the 
seige of Peking, said he had ‘‘ fed on horsemeat till he had developed a 
five-hundred horse power on the platform.” This pleasantry illustrates the 
tendency of the human mind to find similitudes, which in the ruder man 


become the base of superstitions. The ‘‘scientific” student of compar- 
ative religions is prone to see the rudiments of a higher catechism 1n these 


eases than is justified. The missionary, on the other hand, without as- 


suming that this is a ‘‘ germ” of truth, may enter this kindergarten, aud 
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following the law of suggestion, may rightfully seek to attach a hig 


meaning to the superstitious naturalism, and it may with care prove a 


successful method of ingrafting on the lower form the higher, or even 
the highest truth. The foremost missionary of Japan says he has found 


this process efficient with many Ainus, He does not attempt to disguise 
the fact that the Bear festival is an ‘‘ugly insinuating growth by means 
of which Satan has been sapping the very life from the heart of the p 

ple for years untold But it isa long way to change this doctrine of 
bestial assimilation to the most holy c mncept of the highest truth, that 


of communion with Goa 


Mr. Batchelor, the missio lary, referred to above, emph isizes the danger 
of miscon eption of these ruder races, on many lines His first impulse 
on observing the Ainu say ‘*‘ grace” before meals was to think this a ru- 


dimentary form of acknowledging God, but this was rudely shocked b: 
finding that it was a form of rudiment iry pantheism rather than of 
Christian gratitude They were worshiping the food itself. At first h 
thought he had another grand truth to build on But he renders the 


formula as he afterward learned it, thus: ‘‘O thou cereal deity, we wor- 


ship thee. Thou hast grown very well this year and the flavor will be 
sweet. ...O thou 1: O thou divine cereal, do thou nourish the 
people. I now partake of thee. I worship thee, and give thee thanks.” 
There is nothing in this ‘‘ grace ” more elevated than the Hindu worship 
of the plow before bi ning the season’s tilling. 

The Ainu calls himself a sinner, but he has no possible perception of 


holiness. He Spe aks of separate acts as offenses against society, and has 
no perception of the relation of his acts to God or to a divinelaw. With 
him to say, ‘‘Be ye holy, for I am holy,” would mean nothing but 
‘* Mind ye the taboos, for I mind the taboos.” 

There are perso vho think of the difficulties of the missionary in 
conveying truth to pl yphical Hindus or literary Chinamen, who fancy 
that the missionary to the ‘‘submerged” races has a simple task. A 
study of Mr. Batchelor’s Zhe Ainus of Japan, or the reading of the 
able paper he present lat the recent gene ral conference of missiovaries 


in Japan, will quickly disabuse them of this view. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE two white races of South Africa will find a workable political as- 
similation in the near future The problem of the Black versus White 
races is, however, one that will not be solved so readily. The reason for 
this is found primarily in the numerical disparity between the two races 
The Blacks south of the Zambezi outnumber the Whites in the rat 
of ten to one. Furthermore, they are fur more prolific. During the first 
seventy years of the last century the Hottentots increased fivefold 


Should the Bantu tribes be brought into better peace conditions bv a 


dominant European government they would propagate still more rapidly 
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Asa possible offset to this, however, their decimation by the adopti 
of two of the white man’s vices, firearms and rum, is a factor to be con 
sidered, Still, the ratio of numerical disparity is hardly likely to dimin- 
ish. These Bantu tribes are dissimilar to the Afro-American of thirty 
years ago, in that they are trained to military solidarity under leaders who 
have deve loped on the line of the ** survival of the fittest.” 

The *‘ white man’s burden” implies government stronger than tribal 
governments. It includes the imposition of a civilization of industry 
and the taskmaster of the mines, the mills, and veldt farms must be the 
white man. The slave, or at least the serf, must be the Bantu, using th 
word Bantu in this connection as the generic term for Kaffirs, Bechu- 
anas, and Fingoes. It should not be forgotten, however, that these native 
races have a wise political instinct and marked ability to present a 
united front against allaggressors. If it shall come to pass that their sys- 
tem of land tenure is violently disturbed; if they are to be taxed exorbi 
tantly to de fray the expenses of the Boer war: if their traditional usages 
are to be ruthlessly set aside by new parliamentary legislation, these 
things will engender strife and trouble a hundredfold more serious than 
the politic al suppression of the Boers has occasioned, 

Besides these delicate phases of the situation the religious conditions 
must not be ignored These Bantu tribes, as a whole, have resisted the 
Christianity which has been presented to them. Their superstitions ob 
struct and prevent assimilation. Christianity alone can save them, how 
ever, from being in the long run “ civilized off the face of theearth.” It 
has been demonstrated that every one of these tribes may be reached by 
the Gospel. Through the labors of the London Missionary Society, with 
headquarters at Johannesburg prior to the Boer war, the rite of baptism 
was administered to three hundred and forty five thousand Africans, while 
five hundred thousand became adherents of the Christian faith. That 
these races have not rivaled the South Sea Islanders in their acceptance 
of the Christian religion is accounted for, in part, by the fact that the 
Dutch despise them, while in Zululand the English churches in numer- 
ous instances refuse to allow them to even enter their places of wor- 
ship. Thus the natives of South Africa have been repelled from Chris 
tianity by the superciliousness and race prejudice of the Europeans. This 
preparation for the growth and intensification of race hatred, and social 
conflict by unjust treatment of the Blacks in Church and State, if per- 
sisted in, will entail a harvest of disaster and ruin compared with which 
the Sepoy mutiny in India and the Boxer uprising in China will pale into 
insignificance. Let the Christians of America and Europe, recognizing 
the fact that Christianity alone can accomplish the redemption of South 
Africa, address themselves to the task that confronts them. The crisis is 
imminent, the obligation pressing. The tide must be taken at its flood. 
The work of the American Baptists and the European Congregationalists 
carefully considered will afford ground for large hopefulness of the re- 


generation of the South African races, if the difficulties are promptly met. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 
SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
Wilhelm Karl. Heisa good specimen of a German pastor of scho rly 


; } 


tastes, and deserves mention here for the excellent work he has done in 


u couple of rece t books on Paul and John, ¢ titled respectively Beitrige 
zum Verstand . goteri gischen Erfahr } Spt ationen des 
Apostels Paulus (Cont itions to the Understanding of the Experiences 
and Soteriological Speculations of the Apostle Pau ind Johannische 
Studien: Der erste J esbrief (Johannine Studies: The First Epistle 
of John). He str y en phasizes the si nilarity, if not identity of the 


religious ideas of Paul and John, the principal points of which are the 


real indwelling of Christ and the Holy Spirit in the believer; that this 





divine indwelling produces in believers both ethical perfection and the 
recognition of the Messiahship of Jesus as well as r ligious ecstasy ; and 
the doctrine that by this same divine indwelling eternal life is guaran- 
teed, The empha of these phases of J hannine and Pauline teaching 
is particularly valuable in our day when they are so much in danger of 
being overlooked in the interest of mere literary analysis, or of the dog- 
matic position of the apostles. To Karl’s mind the Christ is a living, 
present spiritual bein; If the similarity or identity of the religious 


views of Paul and John were fully established, New Testament theology 


could take on a wider and freer range. It would then be no longer 


necessary to interpret Paul and John each in the light of himself, but 
the two could be interpreted in the light of one another, It can scarcely 
be doubted tbat this would be a great gain; for, while the ideas are the 
same the forms of expression are diverse as the point of view and way 
of approach are different. Thus we have the same thought developed 
in two different ways. There is still another distinct advantage arising 
from the recognition of the essential similarity of Paul’s and John’s 
religious teachings. When this fact is admitted we are no longer in doubt 
as to the early date of the Johannine writings, or rather of the early 
date of the origin of their contents. Much that is in John’s gospel has 
been rejected as in advance of the earliest teachings of the apostles; but 
gradually it is coming to be seen that there is nothing essential in John’s 
gospel which is not found in the writings of Paul, and in fact that 
Paul’s theology, though so much earlier composed, is in some respects 
far more full of speculations than are the later writings of John. Karl 
makes much of the ecstatic element in primitive Christianity. Indeed, 
he overestimates it. For in John there is but little evidence of its pres- 
ence, while Paul guards against it even to the point of seeming to forbid 
its manifestation. Still, even here we must commend rather than con- 
demn Karl. For the tendency in our day is unquestionably in the direc- 
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tion of the entire expulsion of the mystical and emotional element from 

the religious life and contentment with the so-called rational forms of 

Christianity It is right to be rational, but it is wholly unnecessary to 
+h ‘ } y + 


check the feelings natural to genuine religious experience. 
| 


Ludwig Lemme. As would naturally be supposed, the theologians 
of Europe as those of America have their opinions concerning the en 
lessness of the punishment of the wicked, though it is not often that 
one of them takes up that theme for special study. In his Hndlosigkeit der 
Verdamniss und allgemeine Wiederl ringung (Everlasting Punishment 
and Universal Restoration), Gross-Lichterfelde-Berlin, E. Runge. 1900 
Lemme gives us an interesting glimpse into this important phase of 
eschatology as it exists in Germany. Lemme does not believe that the 
doctrine of endless punishment is taught in the Scriptures, nor that it is 
demanded by the interests of the Christian faith. The Scriptures speak 
often of the punishment of the finally impenitent as “eternal,” but the 
word translated eternal or everlasting does not signify endless, rather 
does it signify that which does not belong to this present material 
world, and positively that which belongs to the transcendental world 
beyond the grave. Besides, the Scriptures employ highly figurative 
language in relation to this subject, and upon such language no dogma 
can be founded. But while Lemme is sure that the truth is not founded 
in the doctrine of endless punishment he is equally sure that the doc- 
trine of universal restoration is false. It has no foundation in the 
Scriptures; on the other hand, many clear passages of Scripture con- 
tradict and exclude it ‘The endlessness of punishment in hell is 
not a divinely revealed mystery, but an inventioa of dogmatic theol 
ogy in the course of its historical development. The doctrine of res- 
toration secks a solution; and this is its one merit that it points out 
the difficulties of the other position and invites us to seek a true solu- 
tion. But the doctrine itself is destructive of Christianity, and is there- 
fore on a level with modern rationalistic attempts to resolve the peculi- 
arities and absolutives of Christianity into a natural process of religious 
history. Asa rule it is observed that those who believe in the doctrine 
of restoration lose the earnestness and firmness of Christianity.” This is 
probably a just criticism of restorationism; but he is in error when he 
attributes to adherents of that doctrine the idea that the wicked, regardless 
of the depth of their depravity, and in spite of their will, are to be saved. 
What they really hold is that in the world to come they will still have 
opportunity of repentance and faith, and that some time they will 
choose, not merely to escape punishment, but to follow the ways of 
righteousness. As a third alternative Lemme holds that the finally 
impenitent will be annihilated; and this he holds on the basis of cer- 
tain Scripture passages which he interprets to mean that the dualism 


between wickedness and righteousness is sometime to end. This could 
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not be if the wicked lived on forever in endless torment, and, since he 
rejects restorationism, the only thing left is annihilatior But there 


is less scriptural basis for annihilation than for endless punishment 


- 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Das Haus und Grab der heiligen Jungfrau Maria (The Residence a: 
Burial Place of the Holy Virgin Mary). By Joseph Nirsch!. Mainz, F 
Kirchheim, 1900 Few Protestants, probably, have ever seriously co: 
sidered the question as to the place where the Virgin Mary spent he 
last days and was finally buried. This is in part due to the fact that to 
the Protestant mind such questions are unprofitable in themselves, 
part because it is clear that we have no authentic information relative 
to it, and in part because the Virgin Mary is not an object of Protestant 


worship. To Roman Catholics, however, who are given to Mariolatry, 


there is an incentive to such an inquiry; and besides the Romanist tend- 
ency to elevate unimportant matters to the level of essentials, the Ro- 
manist believes in means of obtaining knowledge which, to Protestants, 
appear worthless. Hence it is not to be wondered at that Romanists 
are willing to devote much time and energy to the determination of 
questions which Protestants regard with comparative indifference 

Among Roman Cath: s there are two principal opinions as to the final 
residence and last resting place of the Virgin. According to one of 
these Mary went with the apostle John to Ephesus, where she died and 
was buried. Anna Katherine Emmerich, a sister of the Augustinian 
Order at Diilmen, near Diisseldorf, some time prior to 1824, had visions 
according to which Mary did not live and die in Ephesus, nor was she 
buried in the Church of Mary in Ephesus, but on a mountain some thre 
hours south of Ephesus. The correctness of these visions was supposed 
to be confirmed in 1881 by a French priest by the name of Jean Gouyet, 
who discovered a locality corresponding to the description given by the 
nun, and again in 1891, when a great expedition organized for the pur- 
pose of investigating the subject, confirmed the discoveries of Gouyet. 
The Ephesian theory, together with its modification mentioned above, is 
opposed by that which makes Mary die in her own house in Je rusalem 

According to this very widely accepted view she was buried by the 
apostles in Gethsemane, from whence her body was carried to heaven 
after three days This tradition is based upon an apocryphal document 
on the Dormitio or the Transitis beatae Mariae Virginis. Nirschl defended 
this tradition in 1896, and was about to do the same again in 1898 wher 
Emperor William II, during his visit to Palestine, gave the piece of 
ground on Mount Zion which bears the name Dormitio beatae Marive 
Virginis to the German Society of the Holy Land. According to Nirschl 
the gift of the emperor and the apostolic letter of acceptance of Pope 
Leo XIII settled the controversy in favor of Zion and Gethsemane; and 


it is the task of t] investigator to justify this deed, to show that Ephe- 
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sus cannot rightfully claim to be the residence or the burial place of the 
Virgin, that her house stood on Mount Zion and that her grave was i: 
Gethseman¢ To the Protestant it appears that Ephesus is favored by 


the visions of the nun and Jerusalem by the word of the pope—that 


Das Alte Testament fiir das christliche Haus ausgewihlt und tiber- 
setzt (Selections from the Old Testament Translated for Home Use By 
Richard Pfeiffer. Erlangen, K. Pfeiffer, 1901. The author has mad 
these selections from the Old Testament, and translated them. under 
he impression that the Bible is not read as much as it ought to be 
among the Germans, and in the hope that his work will contribute to a 
renewal of interest in the old book, especially in view of the fact that 
he has constantly kept in mind the assured results of modern biblical i: 
vestigation. He has omitted some portions of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy, especially such as take the form of special legislation, for exam 
ple, concerning leprosy ; also the books of the Chronicles and Esther 
and all those Psalms which shock our Christian feeling by the expression 
of the desire for revenge and the hke But eighty-seven Psalms are in- 
cluded in the book, and they are classified as Psalms of instruction, 
prophecy, prayer, repentance, comfort, thanksgiving, and praise. Th 
proverbs which are retained are also classified. Ecclesiastes is given 
almost in full. The Song of Solomon the author regards as having no 
connection with the thought of the relation of the divine to the human; 
but as describing solely the relation of man and woman. Sut since this 
purely human relation is treated with such sacred earnestness and exalts 
love by describing it as strong as death and as a flame from God, he 
thinks the principal portions of the conversations of the lovers should 
be retained. The purpose of the author has been to give only such por 

ns of the Old Testament as minister directly to the knowledge of God 
ind his will concerning us and his dealings with his people Whether 
he has succeeded or will succeed in making a Bible-book more attractive 
than the Bible itself it is impossible to determine He gives no inter- 
pretations except such as serve to render allusions to obscure customs 
clear, and wisely refrains from any but the briefest possible comments 
There can be no question but that the Bible is to-day a neglected book 
even in the homes of Christians. It is at the same time true that the 
Bible never was so widely and profoundly studied as at present Un 
fortunate ly the use of the Bible has been largely relegated to the Sunday 
school simply because the Sunday school has undertaken to teach it sy 
tematically. But the vast majority of the children and youth in the 
Sunday schools do not even so much as read over the portions of Scrip- 


ire assigned for the coming Sunday's lesson. The interest is not in the 


Bible but in the school Thus the Sunday school is the innocent occa 
Ss I the neglect of the Bible. The more conscientious Sunday sch 


| 
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teachers, and Bible scholars generally are, of course, diligent students 
of the Word of God. It is to be hoped that such books as this by 
Pfeiffer, and others, intended to restore waning interest, will aid in over- 


coming the influences which in recent years have combined to drive the 


Bible from our schools and our homes. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

The Religious Situationin Belgium. The movementaway from Rome 
which is progressing so powerfully in Austria and parts of France is felt 
in Belgium also, though in less degree. The press has lately shown, in 
some quarters, a distinct sympathy with Protestantism. Nevertheless, 
the anticlerical leaders are opposed rather to all forms of religion than 
to Romanism alone, and this will have a tendency to hinder much posi 
tive advantage to the Protestant cause. The Belgium freethinkers even 
go so far as to deny that there ever was such a person as Jesus Christ, 
thereby stamping themselves as either extremely ignorant or else as 
willing to falsify the facts of history for their purposes, Meantime 
Protestantism gains slowly, though showing many signs of increasing 
activity and hold upon the masses of the people. Still the tendency 
away from Rome is stronger than that toward Protestantism. Rome is 
hated for her constant interference with the rights of the people, espe 
cially in the schools, where the priests, since 1895, have had the right of 
inspection and religious instruction. So general is the dislike of this 
privilege in Brussels that sixty-five per cent of the parents have exer- 
cised their legal right of excusing their children from priestly instruc- 
tion. Doubtless many more are opposed to these privileges of the priests 
who still tolerate their exercise 


Some Roman Catholic Statistics. Za Gerarchia Cattolica recently 
published some interesting facts relative to the Roman hierar hy, show- 
ing that it consists of 1,225 members, 56 of whom are cardinals, 11 pa- 
triarchs, 725 real archbishops and bishops who observe the Roman ritual, 
49 who observe the oriental ritual, 374 titular archbishops, and 10 prel- 
ates without dioceses. The Kélnische Volksze itung of February 5, 1901, 
gives the whole number of Roman Catholics in Europe, including Tunis 
and Algiers, as 180,017,283, divided into 118 archbishoprics and 518 
bishoprics. There are 248,199 secular and regular priests, 6,050 institu- 
tions of male orders and congregations (not counting Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, and Russia) with 21,689 priests (not counting France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Russia, and the Balkan peninsula) and 
146,507 members. There are also 25,043 institutions of female orders 
and congregations (exclusive of Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Russia) 


with 817,206 members (exclusive of those in Portugal, Belgium, and 


Switzerland). It will be seen that, large as these figures are, some of 
them are in¢ om pl te 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


PROFESSOR WooprRow WILson, who shares with John Fiske the labor 
and honor of rewriting our early national history, continues ‘‘ Colonies 
and Nation, A Short History of the People of the United States,” in 
the June number of Harper's Monthly Magazine. On the first page of 
Par. V1 is the portrait of John Wesley, to whose stay in Georgia a brief 
reference is made farther ou. It is shown that the settling of Georgia 


was part of the English endeavor to prevent the New World from being 
appropriated and controlled by the French and Spanish. The settle- 
ment was located on the southern coast between Carolina and the Florida 
settlements, as a barrierand a menace to both Frenchand Spanish. This 
colony, sanctioned and aided by King and Parliament, had the advantage 
of the leadership of Jam« s Oglethorpe, a soldier, a high-bred gentleman, 
and a decisive man of action. The high quality of this colony, which 
settled in the winter of 1772-73 on Yamacraw Bluff within the broad 
stream of the Savannah, is described by Professor Wilson, and the Puri- 
tanic spirit of the people is manifest in laws which prohibited the 
bringing of liquor into the settlement and forbade negro slavery. In 
fact, a part of Oglethorpe’s purpose in choosing this location on the coast 
was to close the Carolina border to the passage of slaves. After speak- 
ing of Oglethorpe as a born ruler of men, whose presence insured respect 
for law and obedience to a somewhat military government, Professor 
Wilson writes: ‘‘ Oglethorpe had not closen very wisely, however, 
when he brought Charles and John Wesley out as his spiritual advisers 
and the pastors of his colony. They were men as inapt at yielding and 
as strenuous at following their own way of action as he was. They 
staved but three or four uneasy years in America, and then returned to 
do their great work of setting up a new dissenting Church in England. 
George Whitefield followed them (1738) in their missionary labors under 
Oglethorpe, and preached there for a little acceptably enough; but he, 
too, was very soon back in England again. The very year Oglethorpe 
brought Charles Wesley to Georgia (1734) a great wave of religious feel- 
ing swept over New England again—not sober, self-contained, deep- 
currented, like the steady fervor of the old days, but passionate, full of 
deep excitement, agitated, too like a frenzy. Enthusiasts who saw it 
rise and run its course were wont to speak of it afterward as ‘The 
Great Awakening,’ but the graver sort were deeply disturbed by it. It 
did not spend its force till quite fifteen years had come and gone. Mr. 
Whitefield returned to America in 1739, to add to it the impulse of his 
impassioned preaching—going once more to Georgia also. Again and 


again he came upon the same errand, stirring many a colony with his sin- 
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gular eloquence; but Georgia was busy with other things and heeded 
him less than the rest 


In The North American Review (New York) for June is a valuable 
paper by Dr. Washington Gladden, on ‘‘The Outlook for Christianity,” 


which inquires whether our religion gives promise of retaining its hold 
upon the human race and extending its influence over the thought und 
life of men. The article furnishes figures showing Christianity’s expan- 
sion as a world power contradiction of the alleged decadence of the 


Christian religion which Christians have heard asserts d from the days of 
Celsus down to Bolingbroke and Diderot and Voltaire and the deniers 
of to-day. ‘‘For the early Christian periods we have only estimates; 
but, approximately, there were in the world, at the end of the first cen- 
at the end of the tenth century, 
ten millions; at the end of the fifteenth, one hundred millions; at the 
end of the eighteenth, two hundred millions; at the end of the nine- 
teenth, five hundred millions. The last century has added to the adher- 


tury, about five millions of Christians; 


ents of Christianity almost three times as many as were added during 
the first fifteen centuries. The rate of progress now is far more rapid 
than at any other period during the Christian era. The growth of the 
world’s population is estimated thus: Whereas, in 1786 the dwellers on 
this planet numbered 954,000,000, in 1886 they were 1,483,000,000, an 
increase of fifty-four per cent. But the number of Christians increased 
during the same period more than one hundred per cent. The political 
strength of Christendom is not, however, represented by these figures. 
In 1786 a little more than one third of the people of the world were 
under the government of Christian nations, and a little less than two 
thirds were under non-Christian nations; in 1886 fifty-five per cent 
of the larger population were under Christian rule, and only forty-five 
per cent under non-Christian. The geographers put it this way: In 
1600 the inhabited surface of the earth measured about 43,798,600 square 
miles; of these, Christians occupied about 3,480,900, and non-Christians 
40,317,700. In 1894 the number of square miles inhabited is reckoned 
at 53,401,400, of which Christians are holding 45,619,100 and non- 
Christians 8,782,300. Nearly 500,000,000, or more than a third of the 
world’s population, now bear the Christian name, and accept, in some 
more or less intelligent way, Christian theories and ideals. These facts 
do not indicate that Christianity is disappearing from the face of the 
earth, but rather, so far as they go, give reason for believing that it will 
take full possession of the earth at no distant day.” A hopeful token 
for the future of Christianity is in a theological progress due to a purified 
ethical judgment ‘The old theology emphasized the sovereignty of 
God in such a way as to make it appear that what was central in him 
was will—his determination to have his own way. ‘His mere good 
pleasure ’ was the decisive element in his action. This theology was the 
ht 


apothe osis of will The | iter conce ptions emphasize the ri iteousness 
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God more than his power! The assumption, nowadays, always is 
hat of Abraham—that the Judge of all the earth will do right—will do 
what will commend itself as mght to the unperverted moral sense of his 


children. Theology has been ethicized; that is the sum of it To-day 


t 18 & Moral science one hundred years ago it was not This is a 
tremendous chang none more re volutionary has taken place in any 
of the sciences. To be rid of theories which required the damnation of 


nonelect infants and of all the heathen; which imputed the guilt of 


our progenitors to thei offs} ing ind which proclaimed an eternal 


kingdom of darkness, ruled by an evil potentate, whose ubiquity was 


ttle short of om | resence, w hose resources pressed hard upo!r mi p 
tence, and whe se access human SOULS implied omniscicnce Sa creat 
deliverance That these horrible doctrines are obsolete is manifest 


from the fact that the great Scotch Presbyterian Churches have ex 


plained them away, and that their American brethren are making hast 


to free themselves from the same. The Church’s growing purpose and 
nereased equipment for work is noticed: ‘‘ The Church of to-day is a 
far more efficient instrument for promoting the kingdom of God than 
was the Church of a century ago At that date the Sunday school 
was just beginning; the Church did little but to hold two services on 
Sunday, and sometimes a week-night service In fact the Church did 
nothing at all; all the religious work was done by the minister. The 
dea that the Church is a working body, organized for the service of 
the community, had hardly entered the mind of minister or members 
And the larger work, outside of its immediate fold, was not contem 
plated. In 1800 there was no Foreign Missionary Society in existence 
on this continent, and no Bible Society; a few feeble Home Missionary 
Societies had just been formed. There was no religious newspaper in 
the world. The vast outreaching work of Christian education and 
Christian publication was scarcely dreamed of by the Churches. Such 
efficient arms of service as Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, Epworth Leagues, Christian Endeavor Societies, and the 
Salvation Army are of recent origin.” Another hopeful suggestion 
offered is as follows: ‘‘The doctrine of the divine immanence, when 
once its deeper implications are understood, must have important results 
in Christian experience The God in whom we live and move and have 
1) 


our being will not need to be certified by documents, symbolized by 


sacraments, or demonstrated by logic; our knowledge of him will be 
mmediate and certair If he is, indeed, the Life of all life; if he is 
‘more present to all things he made than anything unto itself can be;’ 


f he is ‘closer to us than breathing, nearer than hands and feet;’ if he 





is reé ‘working in us to will and to do of his good pleasure 
then life possesses a sacredness and a icance which few have yet 
conceived. This truth glorifies the whole of life, and if the Christian 
pulpit can but grasp it and realize it, we shall have such a revival of 
religion as the rid has nev 
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The Preshyte rian Quarterly (Charlotte, N. C.) is the most resolute and 


thoroughgoing champion of uncompromising Calvinism that comes to 
our notice. Its vigor and positiveness are refreshing. It is edited with 
strong feeling as well as with intellectual definiteness. For these 
qualities the issue for January, 1901, was notable. The first article, 


‘*Three Maligned Theologians,” defends John Calvin, Dr. William 
Twisse (prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly), and Jonathan Ed- 
wards against the censures of Dr. Henry Van Dyke and others. An- 
other article of similar defensive purpose is ‘‘The Hard Doctrines,” 
by Dr. James R. Howerton, who says: ‘* Atheism and Calvinism are like 


two great armies between whose lines there can be no neutrality. Sooner 
or later all must betake themselves for refuge to one or the other and 
abide the issue of the battle. Calvinism may be compared to the citadel 
within the walls. When all other systems have surrendered to the bat- 


teries of atheism, to these impregnable walls the defenders of the faith 
may betake themselves and defy the assaults of unbelief.” How experts 
differ may be seen by putting alongside this opinion the recently pub- 
lished statement of Dr. George A. Gordon, Pastor of Old South Church, 
Boston: ‘*Calvinism has had much to do with the production of unbe- 
lief. For the race as a whole, and for the thinker who judges schemes 
of thought from their bearing upon the interests of mankind, there is 
indeed little to choose between Calvinism and atheism. The soul of 
man has had a sad time under all forms of that nightmare. It has be- 
come incredible either as an interpretation of the Gospel or as an expo- 
sition of theism. To Melanchthon Calvinism appeared as a revival of 
Stoicism. With this penetrating insight before them the praises that 
learned historians have bestowed upon Calvinism are inexplicable. Cal- 
vinism has done some good; it has asserted the priority of God, but the 
kind of priority asserted, and the incompetence of man to pass judg- 
ment upon it, have been an incalculable damage to the conscience of 


Christendom. Against the protests of the moral reason it has elaborated 
systems of opinion, trusting for victory over its invincible enemy to bad 
exegesis of Scripture, poor views of history, and the inequalities of 
human life on earth.” This vigorous number of The Presbyterian Quar- 
terly ends with an editorial, entitled ‘‘The Calvinistic Century,” which 
claims that the old theology is to be the theology of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and that ‘‘ the triumph of Calvinism in the century that has dawned 
upon us is as certain as anything future can be. The blue banner waves 
over the front rank and Calvinism goes westward with the course of 
empire... . It is to be the real force in the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom in the near future.” To us, on the contrary, nothing seems 
clearer than that the old (Calvinistic) theology has already gone. Its 
most interested and spirited foes are of its own household who for their 
own relief are bound to be rid of it altogether. The Arminian forces feel 
now a friendly but rather languid interest 1n what is going on because, 
as they see it, their battle is over and their victory wou. The editorial 
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just referred to says that ‘‘the Methodist Church is the only conspicuous 
example of aggressive Arminianism in history,” and that ‘‘it was the 
truth of its evangelism that caused its triumphs.” This is high but mer- 
ited praise, and puts the credit of the overthrow of the old Calvinistic 
theology where it belongs. The statement is correct also as to the tri- 
umphant truth of Methodist evangelism, which was a new evangelism 
of free grace and dying love, offered, not to an elect few, but to all man- 
kind in the name of Him who ‘‘ tasted death for every man.” The most 
vehement and insistent repudiations of traditional Calvinism heard or 
seen in these years come from non-Methodist pens and pulpits—from 
such men as Dr. Behrends, Dr. Parkhurst, Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Hillis, and 
others equally eminent whom we could name with certainty Dr. Gray, 
the brilliant veteran editor of The Interior (Presbyterian), of Chicago, 
recently wrote: ‘‘ We notice that the editor of this paper is roundly 
denounced as an Arminian. Well, that is a gentle impe achment We 
always have a good time with the Methodists, and hope to have forever 
We take delight in going around to them, from time to time, to get a 
good ‘warming up.’ One needs to ‘take something’ spiritually to brace 
his faith in God and in man while he is dealing with hyper-Calvinists.” 
Dr. Gordon, of Boston, says that the Arminian and Wesleyan protests 
against Calvinism have prevailed because they were primarily protests 
of life; noting also that the plea which life makes for itself has large 
utterance in Browning, and that Louis Stevenson's religion is tradition 
purified by life and attested by life. Dr. Henry A. Stimson writes that 
Calvinism without doubt overemphasized the sovereignty of God, and 
the type of character it produced was strenuous and hard. It wasa 
stern system and made stern men. ‘* But its theology was incom plete, 
and there has been the inevitable reaction. We have now been living 
for some time under the influence of a theology which has delighted to 
call itself Christocentric. It has violently repudiated not only the ex- 
treme doctrines of Calvinism, but also the conception of sovereignty as 
central in a theological system, and has substituted for this love. 

The close of the nineteenth century would give less evidence of the on- 
coming of the kingdom of Christ, and would show far less of cheerful- 
ness and of courage, if it were not for this Gospel which makes so much 
of the divine love.” We do not dispute the statement of James Russell 
Lowell that ‘‘ Calvinism has produced some of the noblest characters 
the world has ever seen, the very fiber and substance of which enduring 
commonwealths are made,.”’ Rufus Choate once said: ‘‘I ascribe to 
that five years in Geneva, when many flocked to be taught by John 
Calvin, an influence which has changed the history of the world; I seem 
to myself to trace to it the great civil war of England, the republican 
constitution framed in the cabin of the Mayflower, the divinity of Jon- 
athan Edwards, the battle of Bunker Hill, the Independence of Amer- 
ica.” Renan declared that ‘‘Caivin is but the shadow cast by St. 
Paul.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Principles of F ! i The Christian Knowledge Course of Lectures 
on the Pr s Instruction. l2mo, pp. 22. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. P » $l 
Che object of these tures is the improvement of Sunday scho Each 


of the ten is by a specialist who treats the subject from his own point of 
ew, but all conve € upol the one object Bishop Potter correctly re- 


‘ 


irks that the withdrawal of all religious instruction from the public 
schools hfts the Sunday school into preeminent importance, and lays upon 
the Church the urgent duty of recognizing its responsibilities and improv- 
ing its opportunities as a teacherof the young. Tothe discussion of this 
reat subject a wide range of experience and matter is here made tribu 
tary. The lecturers are Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop Doane of 
Albany, Professor Charles DeGarmo, Dean Hodges of Cambridge, Re‘ 
Pascal Harrower, Dr. W. L. Hervey, President G. Stanley Hall, Professor 
F. M. McMurry, Prof r Charles F. Ke nt, and Professor R. G. Moultor 
Their subjects ar is Instruction and its Relation to Educati« 
‘*The Educatiotr Work of the Christian Church,” ‘* Religious Instrue 


tion in England, France, Germany, andthe United States,”’ “ The Content 


f Religious Instruction,” ‘* The Sunday School and its Course of Study,’ 

The Preparation of the Sunday School Teacher,” ‘* The Religious Con 
tent of the Child Mind ‘The Use of Biography in Religious Instruc- 
tion.” **The Use f G rraphy in Religious Instruction,” and ‘* The 
Study of the Bibl Literature.” Ministers, intelligent Sunday school 
workers, and church officers may get hints from these lectures which 
from many points of view are enlightening and suggestive, and are, as 
a whole, not unworthy of the momentous subject which they treat Con 
cerning the universal essentialness of religion to the nature and life of 
man, that wise scientific authority, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, is quoted 
‘* The religiosity of man is a part of his psychical being. In the nature 
and laws of the human mind, in its intellect, sympathies, emotions, and 
passions, lie the wellsprings of all religions, modern or ancient, Chri 
tian or heathen lo these we must refer, by these we must explain, 


whatever errors, falsehood, bigotry, or cruelty have stained man’s creeds 
or cults; to them we must credit whatever truth. beauty. piety, and 


love have glorified and hallowed his long search for the perfect and the 


eternal The fact is that there has not been a single tribe, no matter 
how rude, known in history or visited by travelers, which has been 
shown to be destitut f religion under some form.” Religious training 
is therefore an int part of human education, and the Sunday school 
is a necessary part of the whole educational machinery of our time To 


improve and pertect e Sunday school is the aim of some of the wisest, 
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noblest, and best educated men and women in the Church, who dedi- 
cate time, labor, ar money to this grand object through a lifetime. 


No communion has more of such men and women than the Methodist, 
and the number of well-organized schools increases among us continu- 
lly. The mod Sunda schools like that at Wilkesbarre, Pa 
(superintended for thirty years by Mr. George 8. Bennett), have been 


videly patterned er The impulse to this widespread improve 


ment must be credited in large degree to John Heyl Vincent. ‘* whose 


name,” says a Protestant Episcopal writer in the book before us, ‘‘ com 
mands the reverence of all who would serve the childh j f the 
Churcl \ Methodist Sunday school within rifle shot of where thesé 
words are written is so perfectly organized for the nurture and rel 

‘ 1 of t t bx with a Crad 

‘ ntalr a list f iants vel whom it can keep watch 

ol made responsible for watching them and seeir that her 
enough they are entered in the Primary Department or Infant ¢ 


nd then passed on and up by examination from grade to grade unti 


the course of years they reach the Normal Department, where they are 


trained to b sul lay school teachers The multiplicati nh ol ich 
8« is t a st d sures way to solve many oF tl < irch 
pr blk over wl h pastor nd officials are groaning Multiply 


ver the Church Sund Ly 8 hools like our best organized and best mat 
aged ones, and use in them our own literature (which is unsurpass¢ 
and in a few years you will bave well-trained teachers in piace ol the 
incompetent, you will have congregations with plenty of men in them, 
you will have the pews full of men and women grounded from infancy 
in the Truth, with minds and hearts in intelligent sympathy with the 
wide-branching work of the Church, and well-established habits of giv- 
ing to the furtherance of Christ’s great enterprise of world salvation 
Only a blind or stupid Church can fail to see that nothing pays like a 
well-organized, well-managed Sunday school. In that work the Church 
influences human life at its root and fountain. One of the writers in 
this book is Bishop Doane of Albany, who says truly that philosophy, 
science, historical or literary criticism have not displaced or disparaged 
any of the great essentials of our Christian faith; they are here undis 
credited, to be transmitted by us to our children, who, on their side, are 
entitled to receive those truths by intelligible and persuasive presenta 
tion. ‘‘ The great verities of the Christian faith, dreamed of from the 
first ages of man’s conscious thought, and brought to light by the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, are facts that center in and gather about, and grow 


out of the one great Fact and the one great Personality of human 


history, namely, the Incarnate Son of God. They are not in opposi- 
tion to, or in antagonism with, any achievement of science, any attain 
ment of reason, any conclusion of philosophy They are in the upper 
air, the higher rea of belief. They are to-day, as they have been all 
through the centuries, the consolation and the inspiration of the hun 
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race.” Bishop Doane refers with characteristic vigor to the queer 
notion of ‘‘that curious creation, W. H. Mallock, who poses and poises 
on a seesaw of sophisms between apparent agnosticism and concealed 
Roman Catholicism,” the notion that ‘‘ the security of the Bible depends 
now upon the Church of Rome, which locked it away from the people in 
an unknown tongue for ages, and which fills her lectionary, not with 
Holy Scripture, but with legends of her innumerable and often ques- 


” 


tionable saints. The bishop thinks the idea of an undogmatic religion 
is as absurd as the idea of an invertebrate mammal, a man without a 
backbone; and that one of the most pitiful and painful features of 
modern religionism is the column in Saturday newspapers giving 
the subjects of so-called sermons for the next day. Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge thinks that after teaching the Lord's Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, with hymns and Golden Text, the 
best material for awakening interest and stirring the imagination in 
the younger children is found in the Bible stories, Take the story of 
Gideon and the battle of iamps and trumpets, for example; the chil- 
dren will stand as breathless spectators of that strange, splendid fight. 
‘*They will look out through the dark and see the dim outlines of the 
tents of the Midianites, They will watch the men of Gideon as they hide 
behind the trees to light their lanterns. They will see them creeping 
silently over toward the sleeping camp, every man a sharp sword in his 
belt, in his left hand a lantern hidden in a pitcher, in his right a trum- 
pet. Suddenly the word is given, crash go three hundred stout trum- 
pets against three hundred breaking pitchers, and the lights shine out, 
and the trumpets sound a mighty blast, and every brave Israclite shouts 
with all his might, ‘The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon!’ And then 
the wild panic, and the flight, with Gideon hotafter them.” For cap- 
tivating and instructing even the younger children, the Bible is full of 
stories as available as this, and as capable of vivid rendering in language 
level to their understanding. The teacher should see that the story is 
made to convey the right lesson. One day a class had the story of how 
Abraham delivered Lot from the four kings. A boy, being asked to tell 
what Abraham did, answered slowly, *‘ He helped Lot in his time of 
need.” ‘‘ Well, what do we learn from that ?” asked the teacher. And 
the boy, after much cogitation, answered, ‘‘ That my neighbors ought to 
help me in my time of need.” At this point in our notice the following 
sentences from the Talmud meet our eyes: ‘‘ The world is only saved by 
the breath of school children;” ‘‘ Jerusalem was destroyed because the 


” 


instruction of the young was neglected;” ‘‘ He who instructs a child is 
as if he created it;” ‘‘To what may he be compared who teaches a 
child? To one who writes on clean paper. To what may he be com- 
pared who teaches an old man? To one who writes on blotted paper.” 
The last of these ten lectures is by Professor R. G. Moulton, on ‘‘ The 
Literary Study of the Bible,” and shows the wondrous matchlessness of 


the masterpieces contained in Holy Scripture. The Book of Deuteron- 
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omy is the oldest, grandest oratory. Its title might be ‘‘ Deuteron 

or, The Orations and Songs of Moses.” Considered simply as oratory 
there is nothing in Greek or English to surpass it. It is oratory grow- 
ing gradually into drama, for it is a series of orations, presenting one of 


the most terribly pathetic of all situations. This book, neglected by 


the ordinary Christian, fought over by the historical critics, is truly 


called one of t] isterpieces of language, magnificent oratory mount 
ing to sublime dramatic climax, A masterpiece among the lyrics of 
Scripture is Deborah’s Song It appears in the plain prose form in th 
fifth chapter of Judges But presented in its true literary form it is an 


antiph nal ¢ h rus the « horus of women be ing led by De » rah, and the 
chorus of men by Barak, these choruses answering one another and then 
unlting ‘* Now these choruses clash with one another, then the y unite 
in an apostre phe t Heaven The chorus of men describe the miserable 
condition of Israel, and the chorus of women break in with ‘I, Deb- 
orah, arose, a mother in Israel.’ The chorus of men appe il to the men 
that ride upon white asses and sit in judgment, and the chorus of women 
cry to the assemblies of women in the places of drawing water. Then 
you have the gathering of the tribes. You have the chorus re presenting 
the tribes that came to the battle, and those that refused, and those that 
changed their minds. The men sing, ‘By the waters of Reuben there 
were great resolves.’ The women sarcastically reply, ‘ Why, then, staid 
ve by the shee pl lds, to hear the pipings for the flocks ?’ And tl men 
answer, ‘ By the water courses of Reuben there were great searchings of 
heart.’ The men describe the kings coming to fight; the women chime 
in, * The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.’ The men shout, 
‘Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, because they 
came not to the help of the Lord.’ The men describe the strange end 


ing of Sisera—how Jael, the 


4 
= 


ife of Heber the Kenite, received him: 


r hand to the nail 


F. 


Her right hand to the workmen’s hammer ; 

And with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote through his head, 
Yea, she struck and pierced 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay: 
At her feet he bowed, he fell 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 


ch his temples. 


1: 


The women, with delicate imagery, picture the mother of Sisera looking 


in coming f 


through the lattice, and saying: ‘ Why is his chariot so long 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot?’ They represent the mother a1 d 
her wise ladies questioning among themselves, while waiting for the 
spoil. And then all together join in the final cry to Heaven, ‘So perish 
all thine enemies: but let those that love the Lord rejoice as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might.’” Professor Moulton urges that the 


ging out in their true literary form of the grand masterpieces of 


brin 


Scripture may be used to interest the older classes in the Sunday school 


aod to make the Bible vivid and impressive, 
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With Christ at Sea. A Personal Record of Religious Experiences on Shipboard for 

Fifteen Years. By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of The Oruise of the Cachalot, 

Men of the Merche ; e./ ls of the Sea, Log of a Sea Wa et izmo, pp 
New York: F: 4. Stokes Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 

Some difference would seem to be indicated in the several communi 

ties by the fact that the book most called for during last April at the 


public libraries in Brooklyn and New York, in Worcester and Spring 
field, Mass., and in Bridgeport, Conn., was The Life and Letters of P/ 

lips Brooks; in Salt Lake City, Utah, and in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., it was The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huzley ; in Kansas 
City, Mo., and in San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., it was Haeckel’s 
The Riddle of the Universe ; in Chicago it was Mark Twain’s works: 
while in Toronto, Canada, in striking contrast, it was the book now before 
us, Bullen’s With Christ at Sea. The large demand for this last book 
would seem to certify the prevalently religious taste of the intelligent 
classes in Toronto, and also to indicate that the book we are now noti- 
cing has value and attractiveness. The library reports as a whole indi 
cate that the ministers of the West have a harder fight in their efforts to 
spiritualize human life and to dislodge materialism, skepticism, secular 
ism, and lawless thinking from the minds of men. ‘‘ Admiration for his 
common sense Christianity ” causes Mr. Bullen’s book to be dedicated 
to the Marquis of Northampton. Our times are flooded with a deluge 
of religious fiction, much of it wishy-washy, confusing, unsettling, or 
otherwise pernicious. Here is a writer who tries to give a plain, real pic- 
ture of religious life at sea, an autobiographic narrative of his own ex- 
periences, without posing, insincerity, or striving for sensational effect. 
Viewed from any standpoint it is a most interesting human document. 
It has been called ‘* T Pilgrim's Progress Afloat,” and is little less vivid 
and picturesque than Bunyan’s immortal story. The author first went to 
sea, afriendless boy, so small and puny that the mate’s wife, seeing the 
ship sail, pitied the little fellow, and, as she went ashore, stooped and 
kissed him, saying, ‘‘God bless ye, ma puir chiel.” The boy grew up 
among wild, rough, brutal sailors, men of all nationalities, and the fore- 
castle, with its hideous blasphemies, its obscenity, its cruelty, its stenches, 
its indescribable squalor, was his school. But one night, in a warehouse 
at Port Chalmers in New Zealand, the sailor lad of twenty got hold of 
something, or something got hold of him, that made a new being of him, 
ennobled the desires of his heart, and purified his after life. The reality 
of this experience is tolerably well proven by the fact that amid ridicule 
and insult from his shipmates the lad was not afraid nor ashamed to de- 
clare himself a friend of Jesus Christ and a believer in the efficacy of 
prayer. The boy who dares to make a profession of religion in the dirty 
and hostile hell of such a forecastle, and who patiently endures the per- 
secution which thenceforth pursues him, is probably a Christian in very 
truth. And here is the story of his battle for his soul, simply and hon- 
estly told, with its defeats as well as its victories; and stories also of the 


struggles of other fine natures, like ‘‘ Jem,” the huge Norwegian, and 
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Ballantyne, the Scotchman, to play the man and live the true Christian 


life, among the hard-used and reckless sailor men who vo down to the 
sea in ships and do business in the great waters. Indeed the book is 
ilive with strongly marked characters, genuine and racy in their vicious 
ness, or their virtuousness; it teems with life and intense meaning. One 
thing which fascinated the sailor lad at the meeting in the Port Chalmers 
sail loft was the clear way in which the leader read the Scripture lesson, 
the first chapter of Isaiah—read it as if it were a living message to living 
men. Truly does the author say that no book has been so much abused 
as the Bible in the meaningless way it is read aloud. Men of high 
scholarly attainments sometimes read the Scriptures vilely, abominably 
A schoolboy would be sharply reprimanded for reading the commonest 
prose or poetry so carelessly, stupidly, disgracefully. Later on, the sai 
bought at a secondhand bookstall a paragraph sible, in which th 
arbitrary divisions into chapters and verses were done away, and the 
metrical parts were arranged metrically. This made the Bible seem like 
inother book to him. It was full of sweet and stately music, and the 
reading of Job or Isaiah suggested the cadences of a great organ or the 
chanting of a white-robed choir. The Gospel’s transforming power 
over rough and wicked sailors of various nations, together with their 
testimonies and prayers, gives to Mr. Bullen’s book its chief interest. Of 
the time when his ship was in port at New Zealand, he writes: ‘* Every 
night we went ashore and eagerly drank in the lessons we heard from 
whoever happened to be telling out the grand ideas of the Gospel, for we 
had not yet grown critical and it all sounded good. O, but it was a 
golden time, that babyhood of the soul, when everybody and everything 
were seen through a tremulous, tender haze of light, the Light which, 
coming into the world, lights every man who does not willingly remain 
blind.” What these meetings inthe sail loft did for Rasmus Rasmussen, 
the fierce Norwegian, feared and hated by all the ship’s company because 
‘f his great size and strength and untamed ferocity, is told by Bullen and 
by himself. Bullen says: ‘*‘ His body was covered with scars gotten in many 
a savage brawl, and his huge hands were knotted like tree roots But 
the Master had spoken to him through the alien tongue of an Englishman, 
whereof he understood only the commonest expressions: and now he was 
become like a little child who had been reared in an atmosphere of love 
I have seen many ‘ Miracles of grace,’ but this common sailor towered 
above them all.” But the big Norwegian ruffian’s own account is best. 
Here is a part of it: ‘‘Dear Vrients. I vasa devil. If dere was any- 
ting bad I could do, I haf do it. I haf hate de dear Vater Gott, an’ all 
his peoples. Inefer haf no pleasure ’cept I ket tronk unt fight. Den I 
com to Port Chalmers unt I go into de meeting, unt I hear a man say 
dat de Lort Jesus is come to tell me vat Gott is; dat Gott ton’t hate 
me, an’ not vant me to die unt go to hell; dat hell ain’d vaiting for me, 


but Gott vaits allvus, unt dat he ben sorry I vas not happy. He dell me 


dere is von man can send me to hell, unt dat is myselluf, unt dat if I 
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come an’ get into his hants nopody, not efen Satan hisselluf, can pull 
me avay agen. Unt vile I lissen, I hear a vort in here [striking his breast 

dellin’ me, ‘ Yes, you ben de man all dis is for.’ Untl pe lief it. I say, 
‘Yes, Lort Jesus, I ben de man you die for; unt now I ben goin’ to gif 


myselluf all oop for you. Untif any man say to me, ‘How you know 


all dis?’ I say to h ‘How I know? Vat you tink id is keep me 
from swearin’, from keddin’ dronk, from hatin’ myselluf unt eferypody 
ellas? You ton’t know? Vell, Ido. Id ben de Lort Gott Almighty. 
Nopody ellas can doit? Unt now I vas yoost like von leedle shild I 
have lose de taste for de bad unt find id for de goot, t’ank Gott.” And 
Bullen says, ‘* The roken, halting words gripped the hearts of all who 
heard, so that many wept, and I, who dread intensely all spasmodic emo- 
tional religion, was so moved that I was glad to get away into a corner 
and simmer do , From what he has heard of United States army and 
navy officers and others speaking in meetings in foreign ports, the author 


thinks there must be something in the American climate that favors the 
development of oratorical gifts. The followingis part of a poor Scotch 
sailor’s penitent prayer: ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ, ah am’s bad ’s ah can be, a 
drucken, swearin’, feckless loun; there isna onythin’ tae be said fur me 
‘at’sguid. But ah k fine ’at ye love me furall ahm sae bad Here ah 
am, tak’ me, an’ make somethin’ oot o’ me’ fur ah ’ve made an awfu’ mess 
0” myself. Amen.” A most interesting part of this book is the author's 
account of a marvelous outbreak of Christian enthusiasm among British 
seamen in the port of Calcutta, caused by the efforts of American mis- 
sionaries laboring at the Rahda Bazaar Seaman’s Rest in that city. At 
night after the meetings large bodies of sailors were seen returning to 
their respective vessels, singing with all their hearts along the broad 
thoroughfares—not bacchanalian songs but Christian hymns—sober, ear- 
nest, and full of the spirit of devotion. The keepers of all sorts of vile 
dens on the water front were in despair, for their trade was fast disappear 
ing. Captains of ships consulted together over the mystery of what most 
of them called ‘‘ this psalm-singing fever.” But however they commented 
on the strange epidemic, none of the officers could deny that the effect of 
it on the men was entirely beneficial—they worked better, were in bet- 
ter health, were more orderly, never came op board drunk, made no 
trouble, and were undoubtedly happier than before. ‘‘ Let those sneer at 
Christian effort who will,” says Mr. Bullen, ‘‘ there is no such effective 
agent for the elevation of body and soul. Other agencies lop off decayed 


branches, or poisonous suckers; Christianity strikes at the giant taproot, 


and this alone can meet the necessities of the case.’ This is a book 


calculated to 


mpress the reality and power of religion, and to awaken 
a wider interest in the great work of various Christian societies on b 

half of sailors. It is fit for the home, the Sunday school library, and 
the Christian association. It is manly, realistic, without cant or weak 
sentimentality; moreover, it is as captivating as it is wholesome for all 


classes of readers, 
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The Highest Life. A Story of Shortcomings and aGoal. By E. H. Jonnsow, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology Cr Theological Seminary, 12mo, pp. 183. 


New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sor Price, cloth, $1 


It is what the author has to offer concerning the Keswick movement 


which will attract the most attention from the general public He 
terms his analysis of this movement a ‘‘friendly” one, and so it is 
Nevertheless, we feel that at some points he has not fully grasped its 
true significance He puts his finger skillfully on a fe weak places in 


it, and admirably points out its dangers, but he does not prove quite so 


competent in comprehending its special merits His charges against it 
are in the main three, namely, that by its excessive emphasis on a 
certain mystic infilling with the Spirit, Christ is disparag i and the 
Spirit is made the main object of trust and desire instead of the Lord 
Jesus; that ‘‘ power” (in the pulpit over audiences and in prayer with 
God) is ascribed too ex lusively to the highest spiritual y, and sufli- 
cient allowance is not made for birth differences not to be wholly 
annulled by God's grace; and that the type of life taught at Keswick, 
instead of being positive and active, is predominantly negative and 
passive, In regard to this latter possibly the Keswick writers are not 
so much at fault as their critic imagines, and they would freely grant 
indeed woull maintain as stoutly as he does, that ‘‘ the individual has a 
part with the Holy Spirit in his own sanctification." We note that one 
of Dr. Johnson's chief objections to the Keswick scheme is the elabo- 


rateness of its preparation for the infilling, which he deems “entirely 


unwarranted by the Bible.” He may be right in protesting against some 
the minute details, if those details are to be regarded as a hard-and 
last « le or a cut-and-dried system to be followed unvarying by every- 
body without excepti n—which we do not think is the lea of the 
Keswick teachers—but he surely admits the main p t of contention 
when he Says, ** It is quite within the biblical teach t t carnal! 


minded man repels the influence of the Holy Spirit.” What the Keswick 


men evidently teach, and doubtless mainly mean, by their specified cor 
ditions—abandonment of sin, surrender to Christ, submi n unto God, 
and so forth—is evidently the completest possible putting away of th 
carnal mind which repels the influence of the Spirit, in order that such 
nfluence may be fully received. As to the other matters mentioned, wi 
disposed to agree largely with Dr. Johnsor God’s grace does not 
annul diversities of temperament; no special blessing will change a dull, 


legmatic man into a charming and magnetic speaker, nor can pre 


.) 
ph 
cisely the same measures that prove helpful to some be laid down as 


essential to all. It is undoubtedl) 


y true that the freedom from known 
sin cannot be accepted as a correct account of the highest life, that duty 
is to be measured not by one’s own moral obtuseness and easy self- 
satisfaction, but by the ideal constitution of man and the all-perfect 
nature of God He who is mainly busy in seeking his own peace and 


e t 


joy and power will be decidedly inferior to the man who seeks to do 
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right because G ( res it and who trusts Christ because he dest rves 
it. To live for object itside ourselves is the highest life, and self-for 
cetful activity for others is one of the main means of rea hing it The 
author does exceedins well in emphasizing these points, which the 


Keswick men have probably too much neglected. He thinks that *‘ the 


Churcbes are deficient spiritual power, while the Keswick leaders 
are eminent for spirit mindedness and spiritual helpfulness.” They 
have conspicuously met, he says, ‘‘ the two scriptural conditions of spit 


itual gains, faith and fidelity... They have also rightly emphasized 
what is, for most people at least, real necessity, the definite laying hold 
(by an active fait ifter full surrender) of God’s provision for his 
people; which laying hold forms a notable crisis in ¢ hristian experience 


the lack of which is chiefly at the root of the lamentable weakness of 


the Church. The Keswick movement would amount to little did it 
actually help people into a new life, a life which is nothing more not 
less than the only genuine Christian life in the largest sense of that 


term, after the New Testament pattern, a life of which only a small por 


tion of the Church seems to have a real experience, or even a clear con- 
ception. This is an excellent book, on the whole, with a strong grasp 
of the shortcomi of irious schemes for reaching the highest life, 


which, the author says, have passed into the background, leaving at the 
front the Keswick plan, which he thinks gives the most promise, as the 
others have contributed to it and it is able to avoid the mistakes which 


they made 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The New Huma By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 12mo, pp. 239. Philadel 
phia, 111 South 15th s t: Professor E. H. Griggs. Price, cloth, $1.60 
This volume of studies in personal and social development is by a 
young college professor who has attained popularity in the public lec- 


ture field as well as success in the class room. The subjects treated are: 


“The Scientific Study of the Higher Human Life,” ‘‘The Evolution of 
Personality,’ ‘‘ The Dynamic Character of Personal Ideals,” ‘‘ The Con 
tent of the Ideal of Life,” ‘‘ Positive and Negative Ideals,” ‘* Greek and 
Christian ldeals in Modern Civilization,” ‘‘ The Modern Change in Ideals 
of Womanhood,” ‘*‘ The Ethics of Social Reconstruction,” ‘*The New 
Social Ideal,” and ‘‘The Religion of Humanity.” The book is without 
preface, appendix, or index. This is its third edition. It says such 
things as thes ‘The dilemma of freedom and determinism is no more 
enigmatical than the problem of the divisibility of matter, and the con- 
ception of God is no more paradoxical to the human intellect than the 
conception of an atom In all lines of investigation we are proceeding 
on the basis of hypotheses and assumptions which involve unsolved emg- 
mas.” ‘‘Anything that can be studied at all can be studied scientific- 


aliy. For the method of science is simply rationalized common sense; 


it consists in seeking quietly the ascertainable facts, and then soberly 
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asking what they seem to mean. The moral conduct of men and the 


ideals inspiring it may be taken up in this way, and so gi 


e us ap siti ve 





science of ethics.” ‘‘ No fact can be understood alone, but only with its 


relations to others. Facts do not differ in importance according to the 
mechanical size but according to what they reveal It isa small fact, 


nd a very common one, that apples fall to the ground; but when the 


tellect of a Newton is focussed upon this it is seen to be one expres 
sion of the law that holds the stars in their places, and rounds the dew 
drop on the petal of a flower. Tennyson was right in saying that if 
he could know the little flower in the crannied wall,’ ‘root and all. ar 

lin all,’ he would ‘ know what God and man is:’ for the flower is bound 
absolutely to two worlds: by its physical structure and history to the 
material universe, and by its beauty and meaning to the world of th 
8] irit Only under the aspect of eternity can any fact of time be under 
stood. The more nearly we approach the universal point of view, the 
more closely may we approximate the true interpretation of the facts of 
life.” ‘*Shakespeare’s men and women ar¢ portrayed, not on the bac! 
ground of a future world, but upon the changing screen of time 
and each of them from Iago to Lear, from Lady Macbeth to Helena 
from Hamlet to Othello, first works out tendencies of his nature, and 
thereafter is dominated by the results of his own actions; exposing and 
illustrating the inexorable law that every moment, whether well used o1 
misused, shapes our destiny and the fate of our own deeds arches over 
somber or beneficent, to lift or blast us, according to the character 
} 


of our own previous lives.” The good actions of the past are so much 


I 


power to do good to-day. But that power will be lost unless we go on 
doing more good We can keep what we have attained only by cor 
que ring anew al d pushing on, And however cire umstances may baffle 


and thwart, the victory of the aspiring spirit may forever advance. This 
victory is seen in Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra exultingly accepting old 
age and fearlessly facing death. It is behind the optimism of Abt 


Vogler and the ringing faith of David's song in Saul 


I will ? The mere atoms despise me! Why am I not lot! 
To look that, even that, in the face too? Why is it I dare 
Think but 1 chtly of suct im} 1issance ? W hat stops my despair ” 


This : "tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man Would do 


And in the ‘‘ Death in the. Desert,”’ we see Man between God and the 
beasts, advancing from one toward the other. Above him God 
below him beasts are: both of them fixed in their nature and state 


But Man is not fixed in his nature or state; he partly is and wholly 





hopes to be; aspiring progress is his need, desire, and prerogati 
Persistently aspiring and striving even through partial failure, Rabbi 


Ben Ezra, undiscouraged, says, ‘‘ What I aspired to be, and was not, 


comforts me.” Sincerity is the foundation and earnestness is the 


mark of every true life. Goethe very early found that there was only 
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one class of people whom he could afford to neglect—the insincere. 
All others, no matter how eccentric or mistaken, had something to 


teach him, ‘‘ Earnestness,” said Buddha, ‘is the path of immortality: 


those who are in earnest do not die.” Speaking of the mistaken notion 
that human life can be best developed ind fulfilled by negating and 
avoiding great ranges of its activity, our author writes, ‘‘ The lives of 
medieval saint, and celibate, and monk, and hermit are a record of the 


futile effort to make life noble by wasting its opportunities and thwart- 
ing its normal tendencies; an effort which strangles many of the capaci- 
ties for joy, and wisdom, and love, and action that make us m«¢ n.” 


The author thinks that the best we have to-day as the outcome of the 


ages of study and experiment is ‘‘ the Greek ideal transfigured by the 
teaching of Christ; the ideal of rounded, harmonious self-development, 
and high culture, crowned by the noblest spiritual purity, the largest 


love, and a capacity for self-abnegation when that is the path of life.” 
In the essay on the modern change in ideals of womanhood, is the fol- 
lowing: ** The peculiar greatness of women lies in the power to know 
the truth instinctively in the world of personal relations, and to live it 
with unfaltering fidelity. This quality of the ‘ eternal womanly’ makes 
the splendid heroines of literature and life everywhere. Heloise and 
Desdemona, Helena in ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ and Margaret in 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ never fail to know the best and to affirm it 
unquestioningly What man can be placed beside them? Browning’s 
Caponsacchi is a noteworthy ex« eption ; but Abelard and Othello, Ger- 
ard and Philip in ‘The Manxman,’ as compared with Kate, all fall sadly 


short of the ideal. : Men try to intellectualize all their experiences, 
while the best thir of personal life cannot be translated into terms of 
the understanding; they rarely can give up the smaller calculations of 


prudence, so essential in all ordinary circumstances and so distorting to 


the higher calls of the spirit; they give way to lower influences, allow 
insignificant elements to replace the most sacred things of life, and 
loosely accept a promiscuous adjustment.” Writing of the religion of 
the new humanism, it is said that the new prophet whom the world 
awaits, must find the ideal by transfiguring the commonplace ; he must 


see and teach the divinity of common things; he must live in the world 


and yet maintain perfect consecration to simplicity, spirituality, and per- 
sonal helpfulness; he must call men away from the senseless rush for lux- 
ury, fashion, and wealth, to the things of the spirit. ‘‘It is not a new 
gospel that is needed,” says the author, ‘‘ but the Gospel anew.” Whether 
the humanists think so or not, it is the Gospel, working like leaven in 
our modern world, which is teaching art to transfigure the humblest life 
with the divine significance that dwells at the heart of humanity. How 
modern is this development of the Christian spirit is seen in the fact that 
even Dante arrogantly ignored the untutored mass of mankind and felt 
too little interest in their destiny to treat of them either in his heaven 


or his hell. But now, as the author says, art finds the deep and infi- 
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nite meaning of common life, and the sailor at the pumps on a sinking 
vessel, the fisher’s wife moaning alone in the gray dawn, the physician 
beside the bed of the child whose agonized parents stand beseechingly 
in the background—these furnish the most touching subjects for effec- 
tive painting. Three such paintings the author describes in the modern 
gallery of the Academy at Florence. One represents the dying Raphael. 
At his feet kneels the woman he loved, tears streaming from her eyes; 
at his side sits the old cardinal, anxious if possible to soothe the dying 
man’s last moments, There is nothing unusual in the scene; it is only 
the common human tragedy; but it is modern; no such subject was 
found in the paintings of the Renaissance. The second represents the 
painter, Fra Lippo Lippi, making love to a nun. In the woman’s face is 
depicted the awakened struggle between the old ideal she had cherished 
and the life of renunciation to which she had consecrated herself, and 
the new desires now surging up in her consciousness and the different 
life which beckons her. That conflict in the soul is grasped and fixed 
upon her face, but it is only a story of common humanity’s temptations 
and struggles. The third picture is a poor unfortunate group of wan- 
dering musicians lost in the snow, with the bitter and pitiless winter 
night darkening down. Their ueglected and useless instruments lie 
heaped on the ground. The man is half kneeling in an attitude of 
abject despair. His little lad clings to him in terror, while rigid on the 
pathless snow lies the figure of a girlish woman just frozen to death, 
Only a common tragedy of common people, yet the picture wrings our 
heartstrings with the pathos of its appeal. Whatever it was in Jesus 
that made the common people hear him gladly is more and more perme- 
ating modern arts and laws and institutions. It is not manifest that the 
author of The New Humanism fully perceives how much the aspiration 
and progress in which he rejoices are due to the living presence of Christ 


among men, establishing his spiritual kingdom of love and service 


On Life’s Stairway. A Book of Poems. By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 
16mo, pp. 126. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25 


The very cover of this daintily bound little volume, with the long- 
stemmed water lilies floating their cups at the top, is a sort of poem in 
white and gold; and its felicitous title is poetic with expansive and 


’ 


elevating suggestion. ‘‘On Life’s Stairway ” is a picture title, spacious 


and airy, hinting of upper chambers accessible and inviting in the man- 
sion of man’s existence. The inspiring title hints also that life offers to 
human feet not a flat hopeless level nor an impossible perpendicular 
steep, but a practicable midway, upward slope. And the wise title further 
hints at the arduousness of man’s ascent from the lowly earth to the 
lofty skies, an ascent which is on feet not on wings, by stairway—mount- 
ing step by step and not by sudden flight. The last twenty-two poems 
of this book are under the general heading, ‘‘ Steps toward Faith.” 


This poet's stairs, like Tennyson’s, slope up to God, but through light 
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By EDWARD SANDFORD MARTIN. 12mo, pp. 264. New York and 


Lucid Intervals 

London: Harper & | t Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is a clever ume of light, lively, genial, easy essays on such 
topics as ** Children,” ** Swains and Damsels,” ‘‘ Husbands and Wives,” 
‘¢ Education,” ‘* Riches,” ‘‘ Some Human Cravings,” ‘‘ Energy and Its 


Consequences,” ‘* Som Theologies,” ‘‘ Times and Seasons,” and ‘** Some 
New York Types.” It is sympathetically illustrated with oddly sug- 
gestive little designs In ** Times and Seasons” the autbor cheers his 
fellow Americans in this fashion; ‘‘Let us perk up a little. Blind 
optimism is stupid, and consequently bad for us; but there is no harm 
in our looking around for grounds of courage. After all, the Turks are 
less civilized than we are, and their government in Europe is probably 
nearer its end than irs here. Russia has an enormous future, but 
meanwhile her people are semibarbarous, and her government a des- 
potism. Germany has a rather stifling government, and an emperor who 
is amusing when he is four thousand miles off. Our Germans love their 
fatherland—and keep out of it. The French are dying of thrift, so they 
themselves say—dying probably of other worse diseases; the Italians are 
poor, the Spanish proud, and neither of them prosperous just now. As 
for the English, Mr. Labouchere berates them as cordially as Mr. Godkin 


does the Americans We are sinners, to be sure, but let us take 
some comfort in the hope that we have found ourselves out, and more 
comfort in the suspicion that our deficiencies are more glaring when 


contrasted with our ideals than when compared with the defects of our 


neighbors. A state of self-conscious conspicuous virtue is almost cer- 


tain to breed pride, and pride paves the way for collapse and disaster ; 
but to be under the conviction of sin, and eager for amendment is one 


of the hopefullest conditions known. Come, brethren! Come! Let us 
renew our hopes and resolve afresh to live up to our duty and our 
chances!” In the free talk about ‘‘ Education ” is the following: ‘‘ There 
is much uneasiness for fear somebody will get too much education; 
rarely a complaint from any person that he himself has learned too 
much; but complaints that some one else has been or may be educated 
out of his proper station. Andrew Carnegie fears that too much time is 
wasted on polite and academical learning that ought to be invested in 
knowledge that is practical. Collis P. Huntington feared that too many 
lads were too iong at school, wasting in college years which the v could 
not spare, Dr. Donald, of Boston, disparages colleges for girls, and 
avers that college-bred girls are apt to be out of harmony with their 
environment and. indisposed to turn their hands to ordinary duties, So 
from the South comes complaint that too many negroes are getting the 
wrong kind of education; that they learn to read, but do not learn to be 
good; that educated black men go idle for lack of employment befitting 
their education. So it goes; and all the while the schoolmaster is 
everywhere, working long hours for small wages, and making trouble by 


disordering the economics of the universe. We are all, it seems, be ing 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


History of the i t St from the Cor m f 1850 By JAmMes ForpD 
RHODES. Vol. IV. 1862-1864. 8vo, pp. 557. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Price, cloth Pe. 

A most interesting volume of a careful and trustworthy history. The 
period covered is intense, tumultuous, and bloody—the stormy center 
of the years of civil war, the greatest military conflict of modern times, 
To Americans the story of that terrific national crisis can never lose its 


tragic fascination. The accounts of battles, campaigns, and sieges art 





thrilling; but perhaps, after all, the most impressive feature of the tre 

mendous history is the development of great and commanding charac- 
ters, the growth of such men as Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Lee Of Lee it must be said that his character shows to high advan- 
tage in almost every ' w of him, so that one cannot be surprised that his 
name is tableted to-day in the Hall of Fame on University Heights 
overlooking the Hudson Mr. Rhodes, speaking of General Johnston's 
bitterness at being superseded by Lee, says: ‘* But no one could quarrel 
with Lee, who in his magnanimity and his deference to his fellow-workers 
resembled Lincol: Between the courtly Virginia gentleman, proud 


bis lineage, and the Illinois backwoodsman the likeness, in this respect, 


is as true as it is striking An English officer who witnessed the three 
days’ fight at Gettysburg, says that Lee’s face, when he found his army 

verwhelmed with hopeless defeat, did not show signs of the slightest dis 
apm intment, care, or an? yvance, al | he was addressing the so liers whom 
he met with words of encouragment He said, ** This has been asad 


dav for us asad day: but we can’t expect always to gain victories 


To an angry Confederate officer he reached his hand, saying cheerfully, 


‘Never mind. general. all this has been mY Ja lt—it is I that have lost 
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this fight, and + 1 must he lp me out of it the best w 1y you can " The 
erowth of Lincol 3 ilitary sac itv is interesting to watch From 
ignorance at the be ng he came to ashrewd knowledge of general- 


ship; so much so that in May, 1863, after the disaster at Chancellorsville the 
Chicago Tribune serio sly suggested that Lincoln tak« the field as actual 
commander of the Army of the Potomac, saying, ‘‘ We sincerely believe 
that Old Abe can lead our armies to victory; if he does not, who will?” 
This suggestion does not seem entirely absurd when we find Lincoln 
writing in reply to a letter from Hooker, then in command, on June 5, 
1863: ‘‘I have but one idea which I think worth suggesting, and that 
is, that in case you find Lee coming to the north of the Rappahannos k 
I would by no means cross to the south of it. If he should leave a rear 
force at Fredericksburg, tempting you to fall upon it, it would fight in 
intrenchments and have you at a disadvantage, and so worst you at that 
retting an advantage 


point, while his main force would in some way be 


of you northward. In one word, I would not take any risk of being en- 
tangled upon the river, like an ox jumped half over a fence, and liable 
to be torn by dogs in front and rear, without a fair chance to gore one 
way or kick the other.” Ten days later he writes again to Hooker with 
similar quaint sagacit ‘*If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg 
north of Winchester nd the tail of it on the plank road between 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the animal must be very slim 
somewhere, Could you not break him?” For picturesque and homely, 
as for lofty, speech Lincoln stands as a master. When F. P. Blair, 
Jr., had stirred up an angry disturbance by a speech in the House of 

} 


Representatives, charging Secretary of the Tre asury Chase with sacrifi- 


cing vast public interests to advance his political ambition, Mr. Lincoln, 
much annoyed, said, ‘‘I knew another beehive had been kicked over.” 
A specimen of Lincoln’s lofty style is on the monument to Robert Gould 
Shaw on Boston Common, ‘‘ And then there will be some black men 
who can remember that with silent tongue and clenched teeth and 
steady eye and well-poised bayonet they have helped mankind on 
to this great consummation;” the consummation referred to being 
to prove ‘‘that among free men there can be no _ successful 
appeal from the ballot to the bullet, and that they who take 
such appeal are sure to lose their case and to pay the cost.” When 
Chicago clergymen, in September, 1862, told Mr. Lincoln that they 
and those for whom they spoke believed the disasters which our 
armies had suffered were tokens of divine displeasure, calling for new 
and advanced action by the President in behalf of the country, such as 
would indicate national repentance for the sin of oppression, he replied 
with a tinge of sarcasm: ‘‘I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say 
that if it is probable that God would reveal his will to others on a point 
so connected with my duty, it might be supposed that he would reveal 
it to me; for, unless I am deceived in myself, it is my earnest desire to 
know the will of Providence in this matter. And if I can learn what it 
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is, I will do it. These are not. however, the davs of miracles. and I 
pose it will be granted that I am not to expect a direct revelation 


I must study the pial physical facts of the case, ascertall what is Pos 


sible, and learn what appears to be wise and right.’’ Before this he had 
secretly made a promise to himself and his Maker that so soon as th 
rebel army should be driven out of Maryland he would issue a pr ma 
tion of emancipation, and when that army was so driv it he said to 


his cabinet: ‘“‘ Now I am going to fulfill the promise I made to myself 
and my God. I have got you together to hear what I have written dow: 
I do not wish your advice about the main matter, for that I have deter 


mined for myself,’ When Lincoln’s nomination for a second president 

term was Officially announced to him, he replied, **I do not allow myself 
to suppose that the convention have concluded to decide that I am either 
the greatest or best man in America, but rather they have concluded it 
is not best to swap horses while crossing the river, and have further 
concluded that Iam not so poor a horse that they might not make a 
botch of it in trying to swap.” On June 9, 1864, the New York Wi 

said of the nomination of Lincoln and Johnson: ‘* The age of statesmer 
is gone; the age of rail-splitters and tailors, of buffoons, boors, and 
fanatics, has succeeded. . . . Ina crisis of appalling magnitude, requir 
ing statesmanship of the highest order, the country is asked to consider 
the claims of two ignorant, boorish, third-rate backwoods lawyers for 
the highest stations in the government. Such nominations, in such a 
conjuncture, are an insult to the common sense of the people God save 
the republic!” No man in public life was ever so great or good as to 
escape abuse. Richard H. Dana first saw Grant at Willard’s Hotel, in 
Washington, just as he was leaving for the front to take command of the 
great forward movement of the army of the Potomac and disappointedly 
describes him asa short, round-shouldered man with light-brown whiskers 
ordinary and scrubby looking, in a tarnished major general’s uniform, 
with a seedy look as if he were out of office and on half pay and nothing 
to do but hang around Willard’s with a cigar in his mouth; but he had 
a clear blue eye, a look of resolution as if he could not be trifled with, 
and an entire indifference to the crowd of people staring at him. ‘Can 
this be the generalissimo of our armies,” thought Dana, ‘‘on whom the 


destiny of the nation hangs ?” gut ‘‘ his face looks firm and hard, his 
eye keen and resolute, and he is certainly natural and free from all ap- 


pearance of self-consciousness.”’ It is remembered that Thomas Carlyle 


had little love for the American republic His version of the meaning 
of our great conflict was that the North had said to the South, ‘* You 


unaccountable scoundrel, I find you hire your servants for life, not by 
the month or year asI do. You are going straight to hell, you — ” 
and that the South had responded sweetly, ‘*¢Good words Sut the 
risk is my own, and I am willing to take it. Hire your servants by the 
month or the day, and get straight to your heaven, and leave me to my 

} 


own method;” and that thereupon the meddlesome and ferocious 
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North had shouted No, I won’t. I will beat your brains out first!” 
About the same t ( \ n, rejoic ing over the prospect of he aboli 
t f slavery, wa r his room and singing joyfully the John Brown 
hymn, **Glory, { ian: his S lil marching on!” Ir 1870, 

en it wa t Carlyle might visit this « try, Eme n 
wrote him an ove yu tter, of which the following, found on the 
last page of th irt volume of Mr. Rhodes’s admirable history, is a 
part: * Every 1 person in America holds you in exceptional 
regard, and w e in your arrival {at Boston]. They have for 
gotten your scarle vefore or during our war. I have long ceased 
to apologize for o1 iin your savage sayings about America or other 
republics or publ 1 am willing that anointed men, bearing with 
them authentic harters, shall be laws to themselves, as Plato willed. 
Genius is but a lar fusion of Deity, and so brings a prerogative all 


itsown. It has a right and a duty to affront and amaze men by carry- 


‘ } 


ing out its percept fiantly, knowing well that time and fate will 


verify or expl 1in what time and fate hav« through them said. We must 
not suggest to M el Angelo, or Machiavel, or Rabelais, or Voltaire, 
or John Brown of Osawatomie (a great man), or Carlyle, how they shall 
suppress their paradoxes and check their huge gait to keep accurate 
step with the procession on the street sidewalk. They are privileged 
persons, and may have their own swing for me.” So wrote Emerson 
what seems to us a dangerous and repugnant doctrine, which democracy 
and the kingdom of God must alike spurn. The idea of a privileged 
class of geniuses or nobles, kings or princes, not accountable for their 
utterances and actions to the same authority and under the same law as 
the lowliest and the poorest, is an offense and an abomination 
George H. C. Ma ) W.A. A Biography. With Portrait. By the Rev. DUNCAN 

CAMPBELL MACGRI rn, M.A., Wimbleton. Crown 8vo, pp. 289. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 

The subject of t biography had not reached the age when distir 
guished pulpit abilit nd effective pastoral ministrations would natur 
ally have won him far on this side of the Atlantic. He was, on the 
contrary, not yet thirt x when he ceased his labors, and his pastorates 
had been but two ( t Aberdeen, Scotland, and the other at Notting- 
Hill Presbyterian Church, in London. His presence at Mr. Moody’s 


summer meetings, i Northfield, and his stirring addresses there, had, 


however, brought him to the notice of many Western auditors, with the 


result of a sudden and enviable American reputat - and now that he 
has gone to his rest ther ire manv devout believers who will give his 
biography a place a ng their treasured volumes In a simple but 
impre ssive manner tl] uthor tells the story of Mr. Mac gregor’s birth 
and childhood, his educational training, his call to the Christian min 


istry, and his manifold activities as a shepherd of the flock of Christ. 


To reproduce even t prominent incidents in his busy and useful life is 


forbidden in tl f notice. The popularity of his service is, how- 
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ever, indicated in the fact that in the summer of 1885, “‘ after his first 
session in divinity,” he ministered in Nova Scotia with great acceptabi 


ity; that in 1887 he was called to missionary work among the Moham- 


medans, the verdict of the medical examiners which forbade him to 
indertake the labor bringing him keen disappointment; and that later 
calls came to him from St. James Square Pres yyterial Church in 
Toronto, and from Mr. Moody’s Avenue Church and Institute, in 
Chicago o which latter position he felt not the ‘** least drawn,” saving. 


‘I do not think I am fitted for this post in the center of a new world.” 
The al alysis of his lile, as presented in his biography, is ful 1 instruc- 
tion to those who crave a close walk with God and a career of active 
usefulness. In the complete consecration of his powers to God, the 
divine Being had come to seem a near and all-influential presence oe | 
have never seen it so strongly in anyone,” says a friend; ‘‘his life was 
so lived in the presence of his Master that no one ever came into close 
contact with him without feeling the power of that Presence, and so no 
one ever came away quite the same afterward.” His devotion to sacred 
work was compit te ‘*A man,” he decl ired, ‘* has only one life. I can 
honestly say that the point that has weighed with me is how I may best 
use my life and t? powers God has given me for the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ. I have tried during my ministry to look at my- 
self, not so much as a minister of the Free East Church or the Free 
Church, but rather as a servant of God, bound to do his work wherever 
he wishes me to do it—whether in Scotland, or England, or America, 


or, what is equally possible 


, in heathen lands, among those who have 
not yet heard the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The place where a man works 
is, after all, of little consequence provided he feels it is the place where 
he can best serve his Master’s interests.” At Keswick he was a promi- 
nent and persuasive leader, and the eighth chapter of this biograph- 
contains at once an outline of that spiritual movement—from the pen of 
H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge— 
and personal recollections of Mr. Macgregor’s presence and influence 
there. His life was, in a word, one of ‘‘ unwearied quest for holiness,” 
whose fragrance will long linger among men, ‘‘ Few have exercised, in 


most things,” says Mr. Kelman, ‘‘a more watchful self-discipline, and 


few have kept more steadily in view, not as a far-off hope for the other 
life, but as a present experience through faith, the fullness of the Spirit 
and union with God.”’ Why such a rare spirit and worker, endowed as 
he was with athletic build and vigor, should be taken in his early prime 
is added to the list of unsolved mysteries, unless it be that he permitted 
the zeal of God’s house unduly to consume him; and in this is a lesson 
which should be heeded by many. The book can only be productive 
of good, being one of those impressive life stories which on every page 
stir the heart of the reader with new desires for the divine fellowship. 
Wise and noble are they who esteem the bea ity of holiness more desirable 


+} 
if 


ian the splendor of riches or the decoration of honor. 
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A Woman's Life for Kashmir. Irene Petrie. A Biography. By Mrs. ASHLEY 
CARUS-WILSON, B.A. With an Introduction by Robert E. Speer. With por- 
traits, maps, and illustrations. &vo, pp. 343. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This volume is both a conveyer of missionary information and a life 
story of surpassing charm, Taking its place with the many publications 
that during the past century have opened the heathen world in successive 
glimpses to the Christian student, its importance is easily evident. Mis- 
sionary literature is in fact permanently enriched by its vivid portrayal 
of Eastern life in the region of Asia, ad jar ent to the Punjab and Tibet, 
commonly known as Kashmir. What was perhaps a vague section of 
the Asiatic continent now assumes a concrete location. Its social, com- 
mercial, and religious life is sufficiently outlined in the biography to 
awaken a keen appreciation, as well as that entrancing beauty and rich 
fertility described which formerly made the land ‘the prey of ruthless 
¢ number of 


conquerors,” and ‘‘serves to bring thither an ever-growin 


’ 


tourists and holiday-makers to-day.” The reader comes to understand 
how it is that ‘‘the poet and the historian, the traveler and the sports- 
man have sung its praises again and again;” and in his acute realization 
of the whiteness of the harvest which there awaits the Gospel reaper he 
feels his zeal strangely kindled in its behalf. The Gospel alone can 
meet its indescribable spiritual destitution, but the Gospel is sufficient 
for this. The words of Miss Petrie herself, now that she has ceased from 
her labors, seem full of encouragement for the ultimate result: ‘‘ The 
progress of Christianity has as yet been slow; perhaps, however, in no 
way slower than it was in our own Britain, where for centuries one gen- 
eration after another of Christian missionaries patiently confronted the 
hostile fanaticism and repelling indifference of pagans there.” But the 
volume, besides the store of information which it contains, is also 
strangely attractive because of the personality of the heroine whom it 
describes. She was no ordinary worker who, in a spirit of Christian 
consecration, had gone out from England to missionary service. Fa- 
vored in intellectual endowments, rarely gifted in music and as an artist, 
brilliant as a linguist, born in high social position among the stately 
homes of England, and dowered with that subtle sweetness of character 
which draws humanity to its possessor, she laid all her abilities and her 
acquisitions as a glad sacrifice upon the altar of foreign service. And 
the fact that her brief day of toil, before the summons came to call her 
home, was spent under conditions particularly lonely, primitive, and 
repelling emphasizes in the mind of the reader that sacrifice which she 
made for the kingdom of her Lord. She was one of those choice spirits, 
of whom there are too few in the world, whose untimely passing brings 
a permanent sense of loss to those that survive. The expressions of 
affection with which the concluding chapter of the biography abounds 
show how deep a place she filled in the hearts of those who knew her. 
‘‘The news reached friends in Canada, the United States, New Zealand, 


Japan, and in each place the sound of lamentation was taken up.” A 
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beloved and gifted worker has gone to her rest, whose story should 
come as an inspiration for glorious toil to many readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Mr, Eugene Stock has called her ‘‘the most brilliant and 
cultured of all the ladies on the Church Missionary Society roll.” And 
of her brief career another writes: ‘‘She spent four years in missionary 
service, and died at the very beginning of her work It was one more 


incompleted life awaiting fulfillment in the lives of men and women who 
will take up the work which she loved and served, through the holy 


persuasion of her example and spirit.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Selections from the Writings of Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Compiled and Arranged with a Preface, by HERBERT WELCH, 
of the New York East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 121 pp 
2. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, $1.25 
This book will surely fulfill the desire expressed in its preface: ‘‘ This 


volume has been compiled with the hope that it may bring to its readers 
some fuller appreciation of the breadth and beauty of Wesley's teaching, 
some clearer apprehension of the prophetic quality of Methodism’s 
founder, and may show from the original documents the providential 
mission, the message, and the spirit of the Methodism which has proved 
so mighty a factor in the Anglo-Saxon world of to-day.” That service 
the book will render to a host of readers, if its merits shall be duly 
advertised. For the work of selecting from the voluminous works of 
Wesley the things most excellent, most pithy, most essential, most 
interesting, and valuable to present-day readers, has been done with 
such superior judgment that no other book of Wesleyan selections equals 
it, and no other need be attempted hereafter. In the vast mass of 
Wesley's writings there is much which has little relation to, or interest 
for the world of to-day. The effort to give a modern currency to old 
writings has failed more frequently than it has succeeded; they do not 
speak the dialect nor fit into the landscape of to-day. But Wesley's 
best is of perennial worth, freshness, and pertinence ; and the best is 
here in Mr. Welch’s book, and nowhere else so judiciously chosen and 
so well arranged. The volume will take its place, this reviewer thinks, 
as a standard book of Wesleyan selections. Mr. Welch’s preface adds 
no little interest and value. He quotes from recent tributes to Wesley 
and his work the words of The Spectator: ‘‘ England, as a whole, is as 
truly interested in Wesley as in Shakespeare; and it may well be doubted 
whether in the long course of her history any one person has ever influ- 
enced her life in sv direct, palpable, and powerful a way as John Wesley.” 
Also from Augustine Birrell, English lawyer and literary critic: ‘‘ You 
cannot cut him out of our national life. No single figure influenced so 


many minds, no single voice touched so many hearts. No other man 
did such a life’s work for England.” Of Wesley's Journal, Birrell 
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speaks as ‘* the t amazing record of human exertion ever penned 
or endured full of plots, and plays, and novels, which 
quivers with rammed full of character If you want to get 
into the last century feel its pulses throb beneath your finger, be con- 
tent sometimes t e the letters of Horace Walpole unturned, 
nay, even deny f your annual reading of Boswell or your biennial 
retreat with S l ride up and down the country with the greatest 
force of the « h century in England.” An attractive and profit- 
able feature of t volume is the frequent pithy footnotes, which are 
admirably chosen l ed. A well-made index completes the adapta- 
tion of the b ; r usefulness. We commend it fora large sale and 
wide reading a t satisfactory volume of its kind 
Synopsis of Ha tion to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. C. M. HEA ).D., Editor of the ¢ ference Examiner, et 12mo, pp. 79. 
Minneapolis: T ( f nee Examiner Publishing Company. Price loth, 40 
cents 
Synopsis of Miley’s S Theology, Vols. I and II. By the Rev. C. M 
HEARD, D.D., I f the Confere Exam r, ete. 12mo0, pp. 118. Minne- 
apolis: The Conf Examiner Publishing Company Price, cloth, 530 cents, 
These hand ks long to that class of publications of which the 
world takes far too Lit notice, but which are nevertheless necessary to 
the student as helps to accuracy and the saving of time What Dr. 
McClintock did, a half century since, for Watson’s Theological Institutes 
has, in other words done for the above-mentioned works of Har- 


man and Miley which are now included in the Conference Course of Study. 
Upon their preparation Dr. Heard must inevitably have expended great 
I pre] \ | 
labor, and in their fi ed form they seem, so far as a necessarily brief 
examination can reveal, at once exhaustive and luminous. For the 
successive undergraduate students in our Conferences these excellent 
compendiums will undoubtedly serve, in the coming years, as valuable 
interpreters of the larger text-books which they outline 
John the Baptist By F. B. Meyer, B.A., Author of Paul, A Servant of Jesus 
Christ, etc. 12mo, p} 2. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, cloth, ¢ 
Volumes of religious teaching fall easily from the pen of Mr. Meyer, 


and seldom more helpfully than in the present instance. Confessing for 


i 
himself—and for many others besides, it may well be said—that in the 
life and character of John the Baptist he has always found a great fasci- 
nation, he here re 3; in seventeen chapters the career of the great 


prophet. To all of the recorded incidents in that ascetic and noble life 
he gives the fullest amplification which is well possible, confirming 
thereby in the mind of evs ry reader the verdict he is led to pass upon 
John: ‘‘As the clasp between the Old Testament and the New—the 
close of the one and the beginning of the other; as among the greatest 
born of women; as the porter who opened the door to the true Shep- 
herd; as the fearless rebuker of royal and shameless sin—the Baptist 


must ever compel the | age and admiration of mankind.” 





